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INTRODUCTION. 



Among various other particularities 
which marked the whimsicality of our Sex- 
agenarian's character, there were disco- 
vered in his manuscript, a great many spe- 
cimens of Dedications, ready cut and 
dried. 

Of these, some were inscribed with due 
solemnity to very great men, to Ministers, 
Prelates, Court Favourites, and so forth ; 
others were written in a less formal style 
to individuals of known genius, talents, and 
learning ; one or two were of a playful 
kind, and addressed to old college friends 
and acquaintance ; one more particularly 
was of a facetious tendency in the cha- 
racter of Satan to Bonaparte. Oh ! that 
the Sexagenarian had but lived to witness 
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the cat£istrophe of that miscreant adven* 
turer ! 

But of all these pieces, some composed 
with more and some with less care and 
circumspection^ one more immediately 
forced itself upon the attention, inscribed 

TO AN OLD WOMAN. 

Something of an introduction seems in- 
dispensable on the present occasion, and 
perhaps nothing more to the purpose could 
easily be met with ; so it is inserted verha-- 
tim et literatim from the original document. 



c< 



My dear old Woman, 



" Those were good old times for poor au« 
thors, when the usual accompaniment of 
an adulatory Dedication to some great 
personage,, was ten pounds, Alas ! there is 
ho such thing now-a-days. It is well if 
when dismissed from the audience of the 
patron, you are bowed out with a' little faint 
praise^ and a civil leer. Yet such is the 

eflfect 



effect of habit, and so inconsistent is the 
character of man^ that there are no authors 
of equal celebrity with myself, (hem !) who 
will condescend to place their works before 
the public, without a Dedication, or In- 
scription of one kind or other. 

•* But as ill luck would have it, my lite- ' 
rary pilgrimage has been so long and so 
extended, that I have exhausted my cata- 
logue of illustrious names, numerous as it 
was. I am compelled, as the French term 
it, " jouer a coupe urij' in other words, to 
play alone. I am reduced to the neces- 
sity of looking about for somebody who 
cannot in reason refuse the honour in- 
tended ; from whom nothing is to be ex- 
pected but a good-humoured acquiescence 
in whatever I may choose to say ; whose 
vanity expects no flattery, whose pride can 
receive no wound. 

" Where then can I look with more com- 
placency, comfprt, and confidence, thap to 

** MY DEAR OLD WOMAN ? 
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" Here I may expatiate without fear of 
interruption, and what is more, without 
suspicion of my sincerity upon those intel- 
lectual qualities, which I have witnessed for 
almost half a century, growing as it were 
from a grain of mustard-seed to a tree, 
beneath whose spreading branches chil- 
dren and grand-children have reposed iti 
security and peace. I might enlarge upon 
the sagacity which foresaw the approach 
of human ill, on the discretion which en- 
countered, and on the fortitude which en- 
dured it. Yes ! the imagination might 
indulge itself in remembering the delight 
with which we traversed together, the gay 
and enlivening fields of youth, and the 
cheerfulness and composure with which the 
chilling winds of age were opposed. 

" But on this subject it is time to pause, 
difficult as it is to forego the last opportu- 
nity of expatiating upon these fairy visions, 
the remembrance of which is still so dear. 

Mirror of Life^ the glories thus depart 

Of all that Love^ and Youth^ and Fancy frame, 

When painful Anguish speeds the piercing dart, 
Or Envy blasts the blooming flowers of Fame. 

« To 
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. ** To conclude in plain prose. Mayst 
thou with whom the various incidents of a 
perturbed life have been participated, the 
pressure of which has again and again 
been alleviated by thy sympathy, accept, 
in DO adulatory terms of praise, but in 
those of sober gratitude and truth, my 
heartfelt acknowledgments of thy good- 
ness. 

" Well can I remember that when thou 
wast an object of admiration, not to the 
gay and thoughtless alone, but to the 
grave, the sedate, and the wise, that no 
external allurement could ever divert thee 
from the obligations of duty. 

" Nor can I forget that when our earlier 
career was obstructed by briars and thorny, 
thy sagacity found means to lessen their 
asperity, and thy unwearied exertions never 
failed to facilitate their removal. Surely 
too, amidst the sufferings and sorrows of 
repeated sickness, did jithy tenderness 
assuage the pain, and impart the most de- 
lightful and salutary balm. 
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** The first vigour of my warm and 
youthful fancy was employed in represent- 
ing the emotions excited by thy presence. 
The last occupation of my trembling pen, 
is to ofier^ with fth unfeigned devotion^ the 
solemn prayer, that thy decline of life may 
be as little rugged and disturbed as the 
condition of humanity will permit ; and so 
FarewelL** 



Scilicet haec stultos mortales fallit inanis 

Spes vitaei doctis eadem indoctisque miBatur 

Mors tamen^ et magno finem impositura labori^ 

Desidias et magn». — Nunc si sapis ei^go Viator 

Vive tibi. 

Theodori Beta, Juvenilia. 



CHAPTER I. 

It is not always that the manuaQripts of authors 
fall intp good and faithful hands. He/ the substance 
of whose history is now about to be given, would fre* 
quently make this observation, but he little thought 
what would be the ultimate destination of his own* 
Our friend was of a character somewhat singular ; 
yet, like most other men, he had very mixed qua- 
lities. The world gave him credit for learning 
and talents; many of his productions) were very 
favourably received, and extensively circulated* 
He did not, however, so much pride himself upon 
his reputation, as on the means by which he 
acquired it. !Pfom an hutnble origin and obscure 
dtuation, with many obstructions to remove, and. 
' VOL. I. B §rea^ 



great difiicultie3 to QverpQipe^ he contrived to raise 
hioQself to honourable distinction, ^nd might 
reckon among his acquaintance, at least, ^ largp 
proportion 06 those indiJvekhifilsi^ mhcr ni» the las( 
fifty years excited' cwiosity-and^re»pectj fromfteip 
station, their . leanimg, and' their abilftiiss. fie 
had substantial' reasons to belifeye that Mr. Pitf 
tho^fc,%VOWiS!hlj Ofc W«n J be w^s patronised by 
XiOrd Chancellor Rpslyn ; be received kindnes3 
from -the venerable Archbishop Mpojre. He ex^ 
pressed himself "cvith emotions of the warqjest gr^r 
^itude towards Bishops Porteus, Barringjon, Toifl? 
line, and Bathurst- Ij^l^/re<|pent ^nd familiar 
intercourse with thp most learned paen of his time ; 
^Hl^f^P^'Son ffipch,^ rn;^^^^^ qpt a Httlff 

with Dr. Par|r, spipe with* IJepft.l^iacenf^ Dr. jVIa)t-r 
l>^i, %hpP,P,F§gSS^l Professor MarsH^ P^ofosoF; 

\m^.\^ TMP?t*lo§P^J^?^ f^^> thQugh' 

J^erhaps^ 

Of some/ p/ the a^vgintag^s which suc|i cpfinec- 

^on§ pj*omi3ed, h§ djd ijot e^yail himself as far as 

lie mieht ; oj^bers^he turnpd to th^ best of pprpose^.. 

He bag .alw^s ' a weak and. delicate cpnstijtptiyn,. 

wbijjhy ai3ed'^by a sedenti^ry life, excited a jnorbidL 

pensibi^itj, apd, occ^^ion^^^ an improper and , timid^ 

di^tru^ljOf himself;^^^ at*Jime§, and on. occasions,. 

when te naost wanted' sisjf-confidehce.* Thisipervous 

we|kne|5^.,whj[9h,>e,, of^q andi deeply^ Iamepte(i», 

majterj^Uy 
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materially pbstructed ^bis ^levaj^ion to, i^jtq^tiQos.Qjf 
honour and of rank, to which certain of bi^ ^u^U^ 
fications seemed naturally to point the way, and 
the avQlM^ea to. wbicb, might eyeirtually have been 
facilitated to him, by some at least of bis high 
connections. 

Notwithstanding these and other infirmities, a 
few friends loved him well. Among some ,of 
his better qualities, he possessed f^ood conversa-. 
tibn talents, talents he used to say not so much 
cuitivatpd in this country as they ought, since they 
never fail to produce a powerful, impression, and' 
often outweigh more substantial and important en-r 
dowments. Every man, he would assert, of .the, 
commonest observation, if he has lived at all in the 
world, must have much to remember which de^ 
serves communication. He was once urging this 
in his careless way, wlien he was reminded by a 
* friend, whose ludgmenjt he mpch valued, that few, 
were better qualified than himself, to produce from 
what he must have remembered, and was certainly, 
aple.to communicate, a pleasing .and 9. useful me^ 
morial of himself and his contemporaries; their 

siiccesses, t*id disappointments. He promised to 
think, qf. it^ and i\ appears that ^he did so. ^ 

It is to be^ apprehended that, ^njp untpwar4 
circumstances, some mortifications or disappoint* 

B 2 .. ments, 



mentMy clouds of duskier hue, attended him in the 

• • • ♦ • 

decline of life. He disappeared rather alpiruptly 
from among his friends. 

Odc moni we missed him on the 'customed hill. 
Along th^ heathy and near bis favourite tree ; 
Another came^ nor yet b^ide the rill^ 
Nor up the lawn^ nor at the wood was he. 

The circumstances of his death are but imper- 
fectly known. No one was more likely to fall a, 
premature victim to too great anxiety^ and it was 
conjectured that too large a share of it, accelerated 
his withdrawing himself from the society he loved. 
Be this as it may : a few montlis since, was adver- 
tised to be sold by auction, at the rooms of a po- 
pular auctioiieer, under a fictitious name> his well 
chosen library. Among the books were some ma- 
nuscripts, which it was thought the family ought 
to have preserved. Onem particular, was a, very 
large Common-place-book, from the examination 
of which it was evident, that at some period of his 
life or other, he had meditated the composition of 
Memoirs of his literary life, with anecdotes of all 
the distinguished personages, with whom he had 
lived on terms of greater or less familiarity. But 
all was confusion ; there was nothing like arrange- 
ment. In que place, " Anecdotes of Bishop * * * ^,'* 
in another, " Particulars of my Interview with the 
♦ Lord 



Lord Chancellor/' In the very middle of tbe vo* 
lume, " A Narrative of my Boyish Days till I went 
to the University.'* This last, as far as it goeSj^ 
seems the only portion of the manuscript, in which 
any thing like chronological order was observed. 

In the hurry of the sale, by some accident or 
other, this Common-place-book was disregarded^ 
which may in some degree be accounted for from 
the following circumstance: — Our friend wroto 
a miserable hand; the rapidity to which he ac- 
customed himself, made his manuscript almost 
illegible. On this subject he would often , tell 
^any facetious stories of himself and his printer. 
On one occasion he was grievously tormented by a 
deoil^ at the moment of his being helped to a second 
slice of venison, (for he loved good eating) who 
tome with two large sheets of copy' to beg that he 
would put dots to his i's. At another time, h« was 
seriously remonstrated with by his printer, a very 
worthy and primitive sort of man, for being the 
cause of more profane swearing in the printing- 
office, than is usually heard at Billingsgate. — 
" Sir,** exclaimed the honest printer, " the mo- 
ment copy from you is divided among the com- 
positors, volley succeeds volley, as rapidly and as 
loudly as in one of Lord Nelson's victories." 
Our friend shook his head, but he* was incorrigible* 
To teturn to the auction. Several of the company 

took 
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took this said Common-placc-book into their hands, 
biit as instantly laid it down 'again in 4esp^ir. ' One 
J)erso^ irideeSd ratlier niali<ii6usiy asljedf if it wias 
AriBibic. At fength It was put up ; holSody bade a 
iiipience, tifl a sl^ old ma'li jfrbin one cbrher of tlie 
rooiW^^hb havfng knotVrithe author; recogiirzed hih 
Band writing eJcclairhed, ^ 1 witt give 'a dollar for 
iKe'cbahce 6f makidg but something?* ' It is super- 
fluotis to say, that there was" ho competition. " iThe 
old genWeman carried ofFhis bargain 'without mo- 
lestatSori bi* ^nvy. *lt^ was a long' time before he 
cduld make an iota df his purchase/ nor Wuld lie 
perhaps Afall^ if accident had hot thrown Kibi in 
the way of ^aririerid th^ printer. ' This gbod ' man 
ffedoUected, with libsniall delight, tlie SHWholcih 
(if ^uA a tfenrt ' may be lib'ed' tb ah gib tograpH) of 
his bld'but'tormeiitihgkcqu^intsinceV TheyaccorJ- 
Jhgly put their headii together, ^an3 the Reader is 
hefe presented with* the rfesult df thar joint 'fcut 
dohfimied labour.' iabout 'indeed it 'might bo 
fealled, for Porsbn would * soohfe'r have uhr A veiled 
ah Ethiopia inscription, than they were by imucli 
exertion, able' to decyjiher a sheet of 'this abbrai- 
cable manuscript ' They succeeded at length. 
^' It is by lib ftieans intended ' on tlieir pWr^s to 
touch for^tfie' entire authefiticity oT fevery faci, ix\i 
anecdote,' and drcumstktice, whicH' these pag^s un- 
fold. They however profess, and the jpnnter more 
^ particu- 



psifticularly, dttch a general confidence in the vera« 
city of their old acquaintance, as to believe that 
there is no intentional misrepresentation, npr any 
thing set down in mdlice. Atk)ve all, the most re-^ 
mote idea of inflicting a wound on any person, who 
may survive to see some slight designation of them- 
selves^ is earnestly and emphatically disclaimed* 



CHAP. 



Exultat levitate puer. 



CHAPTER IL 

JLHE only part of the manuscript, at all Egotisti- 
cal^ is the narrative of boyish days, which ^ the 
appearance of being dre^wa up for the amusement 
of some intimate friend. It commences thus : — 

*^ I will give the earliest information of myself, 
that I can remember ; and as I have no motive for 
misrepresentation, the accuracy of my narrative 
need not be questioned. 

One of the earliest things I recollect of myself is». 
that I had a certain prxiriency of parts, which in- 
duced my friends to suppose, that there was some- 
thing in me^ beyond the ordinary level of boys of 
my age. I fear, however, that the harvest did not 
correspond with the promise of the spring; or 
rather, perhaps, that the partiality of parents and 
relatives, was in the first instance delusive. This, 
however, was not their fault, for they certainly be- 
stowed upon me the best education, which their 
means and opportunities afforded. Of the first 

school! 
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schools to which I was put, I remember very littl^^; 
I fear that I did not learn much : at length T wai 
told that I was to go to a Latin school. I retain 
the strong impression, that this intelligence electri* 
fied my whole frame. A train was laid to my am- 
bition, and I already conceived myself at the very 
•ummit of literary honour and distinction. Butt 
was bitterly disappointed ; my instructor knew no- 
thing of the matter: he began at the wrong end, 
and I was plunged into the midst qf a crabbed 
Latin author, without even knowing my accidence; 
for a time, however, I kept blundering dn ; con- 
scious to myself, that I was making no progress, and 
having credit with my master for a large portion of 
dulness. How long this misuse of valuable hours 
might have continued, I cannot say ; not impro^ 
bably till I had arrived at the dignity of pbunditi^g 
a mortar, spreading plasters, and compounding 
medicines. Accident at length removed me to a 
wider, a fairer, and more promising field. I riiu^t 
however do myself the justice of declaring, that ori 
since looking round me, in a circle not extremely 
4iQiited; I have never been a We to recognize any 
t)f the individuals, in whose society I dogs-eared th6 
Colloquies of Corderius, ai!id bewildered ihyself ia 
the Fables of Phadrus. 

' An opportunity presented itself of removing me 
to a remote jprovince, where good education, good 
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W(ii <lq4 \^ tfB%\mefit^ Of i^ r^omtbi$n6cA und^t'* 
^ sfLii^tiqfi of a d^k^^ibia eooao^. My b^pQs 
i^^panded, ^ my ^rdoMif insre^^d, 1 lowd my 

V;qy)]i (^ rising ^J^pve t^e 9^^& m whif^h. cirtc^e»* 

S?H*9gft ta si^, tbpj tWs qouW QQt. t» doBd by r^ 

^W^ipjRg ^Ji^?^ I wa#|. I left faotiftfl^ li^s.i!?fOTe- ^h 

/ . i$i?^)y gpldeo a^fl ftftttering dreiai)% mi I SMrrivcud 



J Qjt 4)ft p%e.crf Day de^tinfttigg, . wl^efl t^^^^ 
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s good h^o^Qu^^ TM fi^^ olHfiiped ifiQ ai credit wJb^^ 
f^did not de^^vi^ tbe; l^^t^r. prioieiir^ tbe kindne$» 
ii^icb;af^.a s^rapger, I wfuit«44 On. M»g quMr 
lli^oed as tp wbf^b I badreac^ k; appearod tb«l, I 
\^af s^^e^ogtj^ £wniliar wHb vf^^la^s books^ , ivbicb 
in^^aate a cq];i)^id€rs^Mei ^d^0q<:<&9^ 
x/ 1 . ^ . a^ The flj^astfr predicted tbat. I 5t|0^ bet s^iiiifitb^ in 

bi9 cap ; my dame wa§ certaJA tb4l( IjstouM ^ti^ 

Bla^kf Monday at le^^tb* a^v^^^tiiqr |#j^ «s^ 
^fqnbl^d. From wb^t thj^y ba4[ bstigd^d, aMiOf^eor 
ji^Qu^.of, tg^i oitbers; yif^wad n»e asfcwci^ audi < all 
kept at a distance. I at length stoo^ fortbU AIbbI 
^riit^foHiM thai;, I ka^yi^ nothi^gt' My nsmteF 
?l»»i>at».%t^a9gfyA aji4:tbpugbt,,i§* wilfiiJJy paw- 
verse. 
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^; ife left ine fi", If # ; to mm ?? w 

vain. 1 kij^w ^pt^ing- WHi *f!^ *9, *¥ 4°S5.? 

J?*^f .<!f, ^"^V"? P%?S', ill "Wf «5 f*? t'E'JW pJjf". 

■ *"MUW4 

^dSt) alQjslj— 

s ^i» >•. 'W^ 

¥. '^. wMt 

feM"S,%,''>?fiW:'fS"«!Pt,,'»'.l<'?^. fW/iyCT *w 

s^!^'B?A 'Hitoi ■'5 ip.f^y, s))#p. <■»»». <* 

fancy, and coi)8tf4C(5d, ifflf gijiKf. <S8tl«i, lifli.^U 
the accompaniments of Sylph and Fairy creation. 
I veiy soon imbibed a love for reading, which almost 
instantaneously became a passion, 1 was voracious. 
The difficulty of satisfying my appetite in an ob- 
scure village of a distant province, remote from any 
market-town, served but to increase it. The fir^ 
beginnings of a literary life do not always constitute 
1 the 



the least interesting part bf it. Memory delights 
to retrace a few incidents at this period, the narm« 
tion of which will at least amuse myself. 

I hoarded my scanty allowance to subscribe to 
a circulating library, which I had heard was to be 
found at some four miles distance. It was occa- 
sionally expedient to. seind hither, to Supply the 
domestic exigencies of the family, I offered my- 
self as volunteer for all messages, errands, and par- 
cels, and I returned laden with the produce of this 
contaminated and contaminating receptacle of trash. 
I had however a friend, whose kindness and judg- 
ment preserved me from any mighty mischief. My 
master had a daughter. It is not impossible that 
she may yet live, nor is it utterly improbable tha£ 
she may peruse this narrative. Be it so. I do not 
less willingly pay the debt of gratitude. This young 
lady distinguished me above my fellows, cheered 
me, encouraged my desire for books, directed me in 
the choice of them, nor did I venture to tead any 
without the sanction of her siwful fiat. 



CHAl^. 



Qui semel imbuerit ragas iuitrict« amato. 



CHAPTER III. 

1 - 

Shall I say whkh was the first book that most 
strongly exjcited my curiosity, and interested my 
sensibility? It was Tom Jones. My female MentQF 'Kiu. ^uiHi<^ 
tantalized me without mercy* She would let me 
have but one volume at a time; and not only would 
not afford me any clue to the concluding catastrophe, 
but rather put me upon a wrong scent;. Sometimes 
too when my impatience of expectation was at the 
very highest point possible, the succeeding volume 
<^as mislaid, was lent, was not impossibly lost. 
However, after a long and most severe trial, after 
hjating Blifil with no common hatred, forming a 
most friendly intimacy with Partridge, loving Sophia 
with rapturous e3(travagance> I complacently ac- 
companied dear wicked Tom to the nuptial altar, 
I endeavoured of course to procure the other pro- 
ductions of this popular author, but I well remem- 
ber that I did not peruse any of them^ no not within 
a hundred degrees of the satisfaction, which the 
Foundling communicated. . 

The 
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The next book wHich chance threw in my tray 
rendered rti& im^rtant service.' It enlarged my 
mind, multiplied diy ideas, infiamed my ambition^ 
and gave my curiosity and desire of knowledge, a 
proper direction. I by accident picked up in a 
closet, little frequepted,> the first volume of Pope's 
translation of the Iliad. It was a mean edition, 
which I do not remember to have since seen ; but 

mm rfbt^s ^rid-'illtistAttbhs; vaiicli"«^% t6^rfi^* ex^^ 

tMb^f mmkry. It'' a not jjbs'siiil^' to' expcBst 
tSeeV:tHu§{a&};- wlih WtitcK'I HiirVie*a't^foii|li'ii! lio? 
tS^atijdot^lHfM^^^ce With' i^hldti' t UMneH' t^' 
niy fttnile- ^aVii*er' tb" s\)|)^iy U cdntrrllielililn'U'' 
jUm tidmbx^ votMkV weVeto l^'foutia' in tfi'e" 
mUi WbatWai'to^b^^doiie'?' I* cou'ia'iiolt''^rrdfuV4'* 
m i<f& oTb^i?fe^in^'a'ny dthet biioU"! f m'a'HAfie' 
rfl^'pli iii'deed;^ liat'ii'wa'^'imp'oyil^le: Atymina" 
Wtelod eV6vatfc'(f,' ti' di'esifcfend from dbcis and'heroesi, 

lored 
ors,' an(3f 

At'UhpfmVfarWtiaVeVlfVif'n^: t^'^ciitiimu-'' 





eM ^ihm^, ..--._„ _.^ 

^ friMo^ om, 'cdiiipa^'iioA'a'te'rf^i^V dTis^f^i^^'aAaVa^ 

pV6m'ige& to'^len'«3f iTie V v6Viini^''a! W'tiW^l If^ I'wouM^ 
tSkfc tlWtft>ublfe^tAVk?k' aftd' fcfch'tficml' rhaVafy" 
. stayed to express my thank^ ' it 'w'a^'aslci^'|'« *v^^ 
hUh^ry wretcb>.to feed on the dish most delightful to 

bis 



pm^y M yduthiblr ipmA emM c^ff^ JtMi TM 
gentlfoiftnr wa^ pluieed wich' my tfr(foui>, Md ]tindl|f 
(smx>i»rage!di' k. lie odnoeived^ d friemli^p^ foi^ ni^»* 
pta4 iiii4(sr ttenain very proper ^dAHcti)^ £tccoy v 
ijfiedfi^ad mis with ifbd mo of btir Ifb^^ry. 

Th(e»^ iv^ troty {iaidyod d^i^^ for my fi'ibniP 
W^ ^ H)sm of tddte and tatent^v add^biii t&tltetibtf 
^ bpo)i» ppo^ed* him to be' m: Uittl6r sUeh ^Ai^-^ 
picae^ J.esseBHaUy iniH«iisediiiy stom of knoWl^dg& 
I ramembep (eind fbe Hemeoibmoce at tbiif vt^y ditf«»* 
jtfiufit gieriod is dt% [tieiinitil) that he waft &bseM! ohcfitf 
fi)f^ aa iatervali to* me smetemityv of a^dbst' tVi^ 
loUD ths; What a di^eadful voidj aftd hotr i4^b^ I tV 
iiilitu^?' I hftdeklteustednHt^drbulttting-libr^ 
^^ve^T^entkmbii i long since: I hail'reM eg^iiVa*!!^ 
^ga^^tl)e UlUe library^ of my^ Mmtdr^ ^v'UMriti tM 
(oorper«0f avilia^e shop, I«disco^«3dtrtl od* volunif# 
p^tb^Tptvaafid GouHtry; MagateiMs S^igbt^Ib^ 
p(»^aut$eiEl*t0;b6nroiv>it^: The riod'of lAtetft wasl^tf 
sigi^l tj^^'in^'te bi^f ly: boole Tritbat as^fiM' as^po^ti 
l^ Ir<U4In^^e»aetly)Nbw^v^t to'iM^e dt^ii} 
\^^ip Imd tb^-diiMrtti^of qiofetty, ^ ^&mtAshniiV^'^ 
|;lie.e94r of « eMlir< i|M»nth^s^ ipa^ainie^ I^ f(MjM« scmftf 
^oler^l)le poetry. I3y the way, this incident in#cs(^ 
me^ tq-jxieni^iont a PHF(nMnalMW'fbr''whfob'I^c^ 
|ievep$«ti6fa«MC)rilyral(:eoinitit I>Mte% fi^dtn^ht^'ii'f^t 
t^f;mQ^toi havingiiMtalib^ to retti^texcefeditig)^ fohvf 
pf^ppplfiy, ju}4 aia)0filfrt^^SMQ fa#i cwkHwHt€^ n!Mdk! 

a com* 
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m edmpilation of those pieces which most suited my 
ieuste, and best pleased my fancy. I had subse* 
quently read many popular authors, various ad- 
mired specimens had been pointed out to me, many 
of them were indelibly engraved upon my memory. 
I have since, composed a great deal in this branch 
of literature, and some of my compositions have 
been very favourably received. I attained after- 
wards a facility of versification, which seenis hardly 
credible. I .once in the course of a short day tran- 
sited an heroic epistle from Ovid. It \^'as printed, 
and has been approved by scholars. But at the 
period of which I am speakings my repeated efforts 
%o write «}y thing in verse, were ineffectual. My 
head was stored with poetical images. I had all 
the ardour of poetical feeling. I had scenes 'before 
. me calculated to awaken and inspire any spark of 
genius, however latent ; nay more, I fancied myself 
in love : but still it would not do. I could not sue- 
^eed. What I wrote, wanted strength atid nerves, 
wanted rithm, wanted harmony, wanted every 
thingr How is this to be explained ? I must sup- 
pose that I had too great a^ abundance of ideas, 
and had not the skill and judgment to ' arrange 
. themw 

, The scenes o£ Elysium which I have been de- 
scribing, were not doomed to last What would I 
not give, once more to see the fields, and woods, and 
streams^ through, and near wfaicb^ with romantic 

and 
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kad unwearied Step, I so often wandered^ ivitb no 
companions but my desultory thoughts and unsub- 
stantial visions. Accept, beloved village^ this tri- 
bute of unaffected gratitude. I left your plains 
Ivith anguish — I remsiiiber them with extacy. 
* A representation was made by my master, that 
he saw in me, indications of qualities and talents 
which pointed to some better station, than that of a 
village apotlfficary, aiid be jreicqmmf lided the sphere 
0f my edia^^atioQ to be feniarged ; that I should be 
I'emoved to a great schood, anid finally to the uni- 
versity. Whether I ^ould have been more osefiil 
to th^ world, or intrinsically more happy in -myself, 
tf the tuimbleir path had been pursued which was 
first chalked out for w% He only koows from 
whom no secrets are hkL Flattering representor 
tions HI ffttour of • beloved and only son, are sel- 
dom liateded to by parents with a deaf ear; they 
were cordially wekoaied by mine. In the shortest 
interval possible, the plan fecommended for mj 
fotiire instnietldii, was executed* 
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Chapter iv. 

X WAS now placed uadel* the care of a gfeat 
^"iT^^AA "^dragon of learning. My sensatioDs>' oo my first 
. arrival, at a scene so: navel and so straagei cannot 
easily be expressed. . I was long and seriously un- 
happy. I had so much to learn, to arrive at the 
level of those who w^e nQW my. associates, so mucUi 
tb unlearn^ ito avoid deriMm and omtempt^ that my 
i^ituation was for a tioto truly pitiable. I was 
liumble, . retired, and, as . they^ thought^ vulgar ) 
whilst . to me^ they all appeared insolent, rude, 
Intolerable* .1 had not been taught, or taught 
imperfectly, to make Latin verses* This was 
my first labour, and arduous kiwas. I ccm- 
quered, however, the difficulty by perseverance, 
and became progressively reconciled to my situa- 
tion. I (iannot say more, for perhaps the period 
of my life, which I look back upon with the smallest 
degree of satisfaction, is the time consumed in this 
seminary. Perhaps I should qualify the term, con- 
sumed. I became a good scholar, in the ordinary 

1 ' acoepta* 
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«(jde{jtatlQh of tftd Wofd, burlby W'lfi^dtts: plfi^ed 
my time tof my satMaction/ and lost, as i then 
thought, and still believe^ no' unimpoirtant portioa 
of timej in learning to unravel the complicated per>» 
plexities of Greek metre, * which aftei' ali I.^cry 
imperfectly understood. * Icould^ hbiVevejr, .at'tho 
time of my departure, compose in Latin vith tole» 
rableease, read any Latin authoi" without dilfficulty^ 
and Greek with no grfeat degree, of labour/' Ai 
this place and time, Mrfaen probably the foundation 
of my literary character was laid^ I hare not half 
80 much to rem6mb«r^ at all deserving conimemo.^ 
ration, as I have of the hours spent at my remotd 
but beloved village. Two incidents presemt {hem^^ 
selves. 

My difficulty In mcilcbg^ vefses long pursued me. 
The pains I took to conquer this inaptitude, this 
stupidity, if you please, were inconcdvable ; many 
a severe rebuke, and far \irorse than rebuke, had t 
to sustain from my Oi'bitius^ At length my luckiei< 
stars beamed upon me all at once, in a manner 
beyond' my comprehension. After being tossed 
about in a tumultuous oceah, the storm subsided^ 
thii clouds dispersed, and I saw land. We bad 
always a double portion of verses for our Saturday'^ 
exercised I am not qfuite certain thai the subject 
en this Oceasioe was not ^' Abraham's sacrifice of 
Isaac? ^ I always went to this task with a bea^y 

€ 3 beart, 
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hetrt, bat «i{tt0 hcfW ibr other, fer I (Minot eX(^Iftui 
the prbcess, w(ir(b teeisi^ to pfesent theoiselvol 
suitable, and in their prop^ places, and with litllt 
er no etettion I cbtitpleted my namber, whb aa 
equal mixture of self-complacency and aelf-astiH 
(ullilneKit. On thb Mbndoy I si&wed up^ with 
pktMc coniideiiee than I had erer before expa^ 
riefaced. The maater read lay verass, sneered, which 
lit was wont to do, anS said nothing. I well ^new 
what he ineant, b<!tt was fiot discouraged. I fdt 
^(bin mysidf, Ih^t I had crossed the eaaea' bridgfe^ 
and I determined to per sevene* I did ^o, and m 
the eourseof the week ehowC}d up another aad a 
atiU better eppgr of versea* My aoaiscer, wbeki he 
had proceeded about half way through thetnii 
paus^i end leokfng* at me $j|puficantiy, %;idaimed 
in a half angry too^^ Are these verses yow* ownf 
I replied \n a tone wbieb aatisfied lam of tbe trutbft 
Yes. I had in eonte^pienee^ the appellation of good 
boy» 4 terib yery sparingly Itud rehietantly be^ 
atowed. 

The othisr incident was this. I bad not yet con* 
fj^Q^ed tbe difficulty of writing English verse. In* 
deed I had long given it np in despair. I det^ 
Biioed to make another eHbrt <At ft ^eeMain patt 
of the school we were aUowed occasionally to maba 
English TerseSy tnstestd "of bexamelars and pcfata- 
tmteii ; hot it ivai ai^'aot of bardihocfd lo Klo wf^ 
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ibr the ftlikre wm atteaded with inevitabte dis« 
grace and punishment, derision from the bpjs, ftd« 
gellation from the master. I resolved, .hQweve^, 
to flesh my maiden svvord in the enterprize. ,J ^ac-* 
eeeded with one ^ins^le exeeptitm. I had mr head 
foil of old English jibetry, of which t was exceed- 
ingly fond, and 1 unluckily transferred an pbsolete 
epithet from Spenser, to a version of an otie from 
Horace* It was not unaptly applied, but it; marks 
the extreme shrewdness and felicity with which 
boys catch the opportunity of conferring a cog- 
nomen. It gave me a nick-name, and I could not 
complain, that it was either absurd or unjust. 

I know not whether it be wprth the mentiort, 
but here it was that I first had lessons in the / 

French language, from a raw-boned .Scotchman, » 

whose dialect was as much like the ^Parisian, as the 
barbarous vocabulary of Opnalashka re^enibleis 
the polished language of Moscow. 

I would now give the character of mV in^ltructof, 
but as I wish my secret not to be disclosed, I am 
aware that I must use no common circumspectioq. 
I do not now indeed dread the lightning of his eye, 
the thunder of his voice, or the weight of hi^ arina ; 
but I do not wjih the bonds of complacency ai)d 
civility, so long established between us, to be 
broken. If any one therefore shall think he caq indi- 
vidually apply what follows^ he it at bis perils not 
«Ri»«« 

My 
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My mast«f then» be it known, was a moat extra^ 

.ordinary personage; not l^ss distinguished in lit^ 

rature than iii polijtics. In()eeid tl)ey who J^qov^ 

,Jiim best, and cio not Ipyp hiip leajst, have coq- 

t^tantly beep of opinion, that if be hptd consecrated 

jmore qi his tiqae tq the first pursuit, ^ndmuph less 

. to the latter, he would have epjoyecl a far larger 

.portign bpth of ^ public, esteem ^nd of puhUc ho- 

^iKpurs.. As a ipastejr, h^ was ^^eye^e, wayward, apd 

irregular* What he impQ3ed in the fijrm of exer» 

Stlf^f ^'as x^ot always consistent i^t^ith the tinne and 

.{Capacities to he^mployed, lie would, ii) soleni- 

nity of tone and mannjepi declare frona his awful 

);ribun^l, that hepcefprth be shpuld be in th^ school 

[at s\i;\ ^Q.d punish thps^ who were, ahsept yi'ith tha 

utgdost severity. Hg wquld observe this for two qt 

^tbree mornings, lyhpn it passed a^yay like a dreaip^ 

and was heard of no more. 

'^ . .• »< . • . r 

Prejudice aga^st indiviflua} boys, and strong par** 

tiality in faypur of others, is perhaps iq some degree 

imayoi(}^ble, but be di() not always take the troublp 

to jconceal pr (}>5gwise it* I w^ ppt in his favour j 

^ ^ut at this distance pf tiix^e, and at a period wheji 

• no fqgUbh s^lf-lpye predominate^, I verily bplievp 

;that , lie had nq justiciable ipotive. for bis dislike. 

[ An atiei^dotp here pccurs, not muph wofth r^l^tip^ 

perhaps, (Except tp deiQpnstrate, that confusion and 
perplexity pf (cpunt^^anp^ find denieanouri on being 

accus^ 
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accused of an offence^ do not always demonstrate 
guilt ' 

« A very reprehensiUe act of indelicacy had 
been perpetrated in the apartment of one of the 
upper boySy such as it might be reasonably sup- 
posed, no gentleman .would eonnnit It could only 
have been done by one in the higher part of the 
school, or by a servant ; the lower school was de« 
nied the opportunity of access* The upper boys 
were assembled by the master in his librarvi a 
place which none of us ever approached without 
dismay. After a long preparatory discourse, each 
was called upon to declarie bis innocence upon bis 
honour. Why he suspected me, I never could 
imagine, but be from time to time cast such tmTor* 
striking looks on me, that they were irresistible. 
I declared myself innocent upon my honour, but I 
was so perplexed and agitated, that I must have 
appeared guilty to every oi^e but the real culprit 
himself. 

It requires at this motnent no ordinary effort 
of charity, ^nd forbearance, . entirely to for^e 
so great an act of cruelty and injustice. The in* 
Jury done to me was incalculable. It inflicted a 
deep wound upon my mind ; it debai^ed and de«- 
preciated me ^n the eyes of my peers ; it checked 
every ingenuous ardour, and drove me almost to 
despondjeqcy*. Every thing unseemly which occurred 

after- 



afterwardfl, wats imptited (o my agency^ and tniy 
situation became intolerable. I could specify many 
insti^npes of similor undeserved personalities^ but I 
^ad justice rend^ed me afterwards. My OrbiUu:^ 
nt a sqbsequent period, whether be discorered his 
error, or found that I was not cast in the moul4 
which he had imagined, n^ada bbnaunible atone^ 
inent I accepted it, and p6i|ce was made. 

And now for the other side of tb^ picture, fbf 
vMTV the^ person of wboni I am sptel(tng had V0ry con* 
tradict<>ry qiHilities. His taste was estquisite, acute^ 
accurate, elegant^ and this \\e seemed to comimini* 
cate and inspire. It was really d^liglatfu) tp hear 
him read, and I dp not think that this accomplish- 
ment, which is never sufficiently cultiyat4sd> can 
possibly be carried to a greater degree of perfec* 
tion, than it was by him. Ifip possessed filso ex*? 
traordinary powers of eloquence ; his easy flow e( 
^ords could only be equalled by his n^vpus, ap* 
propriate, and happy disposition of theiq. He wa$ 
proud pf this talent, and somewhat ostentatious iq 
the display of it. When he gave th*< upper boys 
9 subject for a theme, be wopld deseant upon the 
subject in all its ramifications, for the l>e6t part of an 
hour. Very amusing indeed, and instructive also, 
but somewhat superfluous a$ to the immediate 
^object, of enabling boys to compose an essay of 
twenty lines. This gHt^ deHghtft|l as it wa«, walsi 

i ficcon^t 
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tccompanied by Qpe ^vil ; when not among boys^ 
it disppsed hin^ to disputation, and in disputation 
fko small portion of his life was passed, I cannot 
say that h^ was iU-humoured, but when touched, 
no minister could t)e more sore. With great 
powers aqd great lec^ning, ompb opportunity and 
earnest inyitatiqn, he has done but little to secure 
% posthuniQUS reputation* A few disputatiye tracts, 
originating in personal and local altf^rcatipq, some 
scattered TOlytnes, mantfjpsting bis political creed, 
Mtachmentd} and specqlations, aqd a few sermons 
on particular subjects and occasions^ form the en- 
tire works of an iqdiyiclqal, who might l^aye eq^t 
)]^tened, instructed, and adorned society. | 
^jtnow not whether he yet lives. If he shall be re* 
niQVe^ (o % better world — Jie^uiucat in pac^^ 
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!Medioque at limine curras 
Icare^ ait^ nioneo. 



CHAPTER V. 

In some interval which . preceded njy, removal to 
the university, I came in contact witb Porson. . At 
a succeeding period of life, I lived for a continued 
series of years in considerable intimacy with blip, 
but it so happened, that after this our iirst inter* 
view, we did not. for a very long time, meet again. 
It was at the hpuse of a clergypfian, whose kin4ness 
encouraged, and whose judgment often directed my 
studious pursuits. I was informed by him that I 
was to meet an extraordinary boy, one from whom 
the greatest things were expected, he having already' 
excited both surprize and admiration. I proceeded 
to the house with emotions of respect and awe, 
prepared to listen and admire. I was alone with 
him for an hour : he discovered the greatest talents 
for silence ; I could not get a word from him. 
After dinner, as I had the prerogative of being 
older, I tried again ; it would not do ; he was in- 
vincibly reserved, and we parted with little, or 

rather 
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rather with no colloquial communicatiofl— I, with 
the impression that he was sullen, which I do not 
think he was, and he probably with the idea that I 
was a great chatterer ; in which, perhaps, he was 
not much mistaken. I had, however, sufficient 
^sagacity to discover that he was " no vulgar boy," 
and, I retained this impression so forcibly, that not 
long afterwards; finding myself in the village where 
he was born, I visited the schoolmaster who was 
his first teacher, and made enquiries concerning 
him. The old {gentleman, who joined to his occu- 
pation of schoolmaster, those also of exciseman and 
shopkeeper, was not displeased with my curiosity. 
^- There," says he, " is where Dick used to 6it> 
iand this is his slate, but he soon got beyond nie." 
I have more than once mentioned this circumstance 
to Porson, and he assented to its truth, though I 
liave seen statements of his earlier life, which seem* 
ingly contradict it. 

At length the momentous period arrived, big 
with my future fate, when I was to be fixed at the 
university., | isntered upon this career, with all the 
ardour of bope and expectation, with the resolution 
to acquire both knowledge and reputation. Alas I 
a very fihort interval convinced me how vain and 
iunsubstantial were the dreams I hod indulged. 
Reputation, it appeared, was only to be obtained 
by the ac(][uisitipo pf a brapch pf kOPwledge, of 
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which I at present possessed very littl^ atrd for 

wbi(?b I bad rather repugnance than inclination. 

However, there was no alternative, and I set dog^ 

\ jj gedly about it I so far succeeded, that at my 

W\ ^dtoj^ departure, X did no discredit to the society of which. 

viniAmrfie. J was a member. At this point, let me be allowed 

to digress a little on the subject of our univfersitieB, 
They do indeed seem to require a strong and power** 
ful reforming band. 

When aq East Indiaman first arrives ofT the 
Hoogly river> in Bengal, a crowd pf black mer* 
chants, and other orientals of various descriptions 
hurry on board, as if to .seiek whom they may de^ 
TOur. One of these gentry will go up to a young 
Englishman on the quarter-deck, and accost him 
with-— *^* Massa, what appointment are you come 
cut with ?" <^ I am a cadet." ** Oh, Massa, very 
bad — no gold mohurs — -no pagodas-^^very bad/' 
To another he will say, " Well, Massa, what ap- 
pointment have you got ?" /* A writership/* ** Oh, 
Massa, excellent good — plenty of mohurs, pagodas, 
l*upees-r*-make me Massa's debash, head-man**^ 
Masaa want dq money — ^no nothing — Massa pay 
pne time or otlier^** 

Well would it be, if when young men first en- 
tered at the university, even such a distinction 
yjBB made, that the poor cadet was left to him- 
^If to make his way as he can, and that only the 

Mas^^ 
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HasM writer (alias the known snberhor of wealth 
and distinction) was encouraged in the career of 
aensuality and extravagance. But this is fef from 
being the case ; and lamentable it is to say, that 
every young man, without distinction, on shak- 
kig off the trammels of school, at his very jSrst 
appearance in the character of a man, at Oxford 
or Cambridge, has every facility afforded him to 
pursue a career of thoughtless expence ; nor does 
he recover himself, if he does recover at all, tiU 
femorse harasses his spirits, and fetters every better 
propensity by the compunctious recollection, that 
be has involved himself in debts and difficulties, 
idiich it mast requins the exertion and the labouir 
Df years to remove. 

Surely this ought not to be possible. But where 
is the remedy, or rather, where the preventive? 
It is beyond doubt a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty ; but stiU something might be done. Some* 
thi^g like sumptuary laws might be established to 
prevent the sons of peers, and the sons of honest 
commercial persons, of private gentlemen, or of 
clergymen, from being confounded and immersed 
in one common vortex of dissipation and expence. 
I have a letter before me from Oxford, dated Ba- 
liol college, 1766, in which a person of considerable 
experience in that university states, that fourscore 
pounds a year is a sufficient allowance for a com- 
moner, 
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moner, but that a gentleman commoner shonld^Be 
allowed two hundred. I had personal knowledge 
of an individual at Cambridge, the whole of whose 
college expences did not exceed forty pounds. 
This perhaps would hardly now be practicable, 
but surely the heads of the universities, and the 
tutors of colleges, might, by their firm and salu- 
tary interference, prevent such extraordinary, and 
extravagant excesses, as now pollute their discip* 
line, and disgrace their establishment 

Might not parents be protected by a fiat from the 
caput, from enormous bills incurred at tavemsy li- 
very-stables, and confectioners ? Might not tutors^ 
"without invidiousness, quietly communicate with the 
tradesmen of their respective colleges, on the subject, 
of the present means and future expectations of the 
young men under their protection, and thus prevent 
any great accumulation of credit on one side, and 
of debts on the other ? Might not private dinners 
in private rooms be strictly prohibited, and the pos* 
sibility of making foolish, expensive, and pernicious 
jaunts to London, and elsewhere, be prevented? 
I am satisfied that something might be don^ and I 
am certain that something ought to be done. I 
speak feelingly, smarting as I do in the persons of 
near and dear connections, and knowing no incon- 
siderable number of parents and guardians who 
(Sympathise with me. Formerly, and at the period 

which 
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'yfhicix t'atn about tcf describe mote at length, I 
verily believe tbat> except in the rooms ojf noble- 
men, and of a vet*y' few young men of great and 
known hereditary property, the unore expensive 
wines wece utterly lunknown ; whereas, #t present, 
most of the young men haye, occasionally at least, 
their claret and champagne ; and a friend of mine 
•shewed me tfaif other day a bill for three months 
only, amountiftg -to'^a hundred pounds, for these 
articles, incuired'by i jackanapes, dependent upon 
the liberalityof^i^taQt relatives, without a sixpence 
^f his. own; '..'.' ^ 

Formerly aa occasional excursion to Gogmagog 
iHtlU,- or on some gaudy day to ^ui^ingplon or 
K«i4(iiiark6t,..6alia£Gd'the Cantab's ambition, with 
Ihe* additioa of but a few pounds to his annual 
expenoes ; but ioow fifty, sixty, eighty pounds a 
year, run up at a livery-stable, is thought np nxighty 
l|atter ; and sorry am I to say, that the fellows 
who keep these places, encourage the young men 
in their extravagance, with the delusive expectation 
that they will be paid some time or other. 

Formerly the collegians met sociably, after dinner 
in the hall, p> drink wine in each other's apartments, 
and expended two shillings, or perhaps half a crown, 
on something like a desert, which usually consisted 
of a few biscuits, apples, and walnuts. Now for- 
soot|i, two pounds will hardly suffice for this iudul* 

gence, 
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genee, ^hich is eah-i^ to a mast f^erticidus ttidl 
culpable exfieis : now there iDttst be iees» the nstfst 
costly fruitfiy sweetmeats^ atid tbe likt. The ea- 
pence o( a <iesef t was formerly so trifling, that it 
hardly caane into the calculation of eapenaas. Now 
it forms a very serious part xti a ^oitiig ioah s items 
of jocuapibrances ; and I have seen a bill for this 
unnecessary luxury, incurred Ja Ite period of a 
yetur, by a youth whose parants wero obliged to 
practise much self-denial and forbearance to makK 
isin him at college^ exceeding £% poonda. Now 
ought this to be? And may it not, with a little 
exertion on lihe part of the superiors, at the univer* 
sities, in part at least be remedied ? I oould say 
much more on thb subiect, for a thousand abuaas^ 
absurdities, and irregularities, press upon my nriarf^ 
but it is time that 1 should return to nqfaeif, aad 
the gwi aU iime. 
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Flagranti or aequo 
Non debet dolor esse viri nee vulnere major. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

On my first arrival at the university, I felt my- 
self on the wide sea, out of sight of land, with little 
knowledge of the compass, and in a vessel by ho 
means sea-worthy. Ere long, however, I learned 
to take an observation ; became better acquainted 
with my real situation, and steered along with 
tolerable steadiness. 1 had not, however, been a 
great while at college, when my bark in a squall 
Struck against a sunken rock, and had well nigh 
foundered. Two young men of the college, of much 
higher pretensions than myself as to worldly pros* 
pects, of much humbler, perhaps, as to intellectual 
.endowment, offended me by their neglect, and dis-^ 
gusted me by their arrogance. In a thoughtless 
moment, I inscribed an epigram in one of the cha^ 
pel prayer-books, so apposite, that it could be ap- 
plied to nobody else, and so severe, as unavoidably 
to provoke their indignation and resentment They 
VOL. I. D were 
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were of some standing, I a raw freshman^ The 
consequence was, that they formed a party against 
me, and, from the plausible argument that no one 
was safe from such a talent, so exercised, I was 
avoided as a dangerous malignant. This affliction 
(and a great one it was for a time) might easily 
have been averted, but for the insincerity of a 
young man, to whom I was more particularly re- 
commended, and who called himself my friend. 
He was the first, who discovered this specimen of 
rashness and folly, and instead of erasing it, and 
remonstrating with, me on the danger and impro* 
priety of my conduct, he carried it to the parties 
concerned, induced, as I am rather inclined to sus- 
pect, by some secret jealousy of my supposed su- 
periority in learning, which threatened to interrupt 
his views. This false friend, for such he was, at 
least in this instance, has long since been called to 
the settlement of his last awful account May he 
there receive the same unqualified forgiveness 
for all errors, which he has long since had from me 
on this account. 

The mischief, however, was but temporary, and 
the advantage was great and permanent. Left in a 
^reat measure to myself, 1 avoided many provoca- 
tions to expence and dissipation, many scenes of 
youthful thoughtlessness and folly, and compelled, 
as it were, to fly for refuge to my books, my mind was 
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l^oothedy enlightened^ and improved. I had at length 
the triumph/ and a grateful one it was, to see my ac« 
quaintance solicited by those who had disdainfully 
rejected it, and the tables were so far turned, that 
the notice was obviously considered as a favour on 

. my part, which would once on their's, have been 
deemed the extreme of condescension. 

Here let me indulge an emotion, pardonable, I 
hope, of self-complacency. They who from long 
observation and experience are best qualified to 
judge of the scope and extent of my talents, (if X 
may be said to have any) have invariably affirmed 
that my excellence was satire ; that if I had exer* 
cised myself in this' unlovely branch of writing, I 
should have obtained reputation. If I really had 
this quality 'within me, it was kept where it ought 
to be — ^^in a napkin. I never gave way to it but in 
the circumstance above detailed, and in a veiy few 
other instances. One was to expose the imbecUity 
of an otherwise truly amiable man. He had con-'- 
siderable talents, some learning, an exquisite t^te 
for music, and most agreeable powers of conversa* 

' tion ; but he permitted himself to be ben-pecke4 
by a crabbed old landlady, with whom he bbarde<|, 
and made himself ridiculous, by the obsequiousness 
with which he submitted to her caprices, I intra* 
duced them in an Amoebasan Eclogue, in which 
their characters, peculiarities, and ibiblesy were so 

D S strongly 
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strongly and happily delineated, that every hearer 
^as impressed with the truth of the resemblance, 
and delighted with the vivacity of the composition. 
The other essay was far more important, was 
studied with care, artfully contrived, and ela- 
borately finished. A man who was my senior 
in years, and superior in station, had treated 
me ill, had provoked my resentment, not by one 
solitary act of oppression, but by numerous marks 
of enmity and persecution. He had some strong 
and striking peculiarities and foibles ; he had made 
himself obnoxious in various places of residence, by 
his insolence of temper, by engaging in personal 
animosities and squabbles, and by various demon* 
strations of an arbitrary and tyrannical disposition. 
To this person I addressed a letter from his Satanic 
Majesty, thanking him for the services he had ren- 
dered the diabolical empire, as exemplified in va<» 
rious overt acts at different places, which 1 circum- 
stantially detailed and descril&ed. 
' When finished, I invited a ^confidential friend ^o 
hear me read it, and I am, at this very distant period, 
strongly impressed with his continued exclamations on 
its force, truth, severity, and humour. He compared 
it to the best things of the kind in our language, and 
indeed said every thing whicl^ could soothe and sa- 
tisfy my vanity. When he left me, I began to 
reflect on what I had done, and its probable conse- 
quences. 
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quences. I examiDed myself with some seventy, 
and the result was much self-reproach. I had in- 
dulged many unamiable propensities-danger, re- 
venge, and every quality which was in opposition 
to candour. and to charity. I threw my satire into 
the fire, and since that time, though I have had 
abundance of temptations, I never wrote severe 
satire. 

But to return. — ^The period of my first appearance 
at the university was marked by one circumstance 
unfavourable to my literaiy ambition. The num- 
ber of students of my own standing was great, be- 
yond all ordinary precedent and no small propor- 
tion of them were distinguished as well by their 
literary diligence, as by superior abilities. Many 
of those who yet remain, are at this moment of the 
highest reputation, and are displaying their great 
talents in the senate, and in the highest situations 
of the bar, and the church ; so that my tutor imme 
diately told me, that in any other year I might 
have expected an exalted situation, but as things 
were circumstanced, I must moderate my ambi« 
tion. 
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Sic Deque Peliden terrebat Achillea Cbiron 
Thessalico permixtus equo^ nee pennifer Adaf 
Aoiphitryoniadem puerum^ sed blaodus uterque. 



CHAPTER VIL 

W ITH the above chapter, Egotism nearly ter- 
minates. The remainder of the manuscript con- 
sists chiefly of uncennected scraps and memoran- 
dums, written with less or greater. care, as the 
subject prompted, or as opportunity presented it- 
self, but obviously with the determination of form- 
ing the whole into one connected series, at some 
future period. The reader will unite, as he thinks 
proper, what follows with what precedes. 

MY TUTOR. 

* - """^ 

'* Of Professor * * * * * there is not any bio- 
graphical sketch. He was the son of a village 
blacksmith, nor is he, I verily believe, though now 
aurTved ^t eminence^ at all ashamed of his humble 

origin. 
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origin. He discavered, when a very boy, such aft 
aptitude for figures, such acuteness and skill in the 
combination of numbers, that he was soon recom- 
mended to the notice of the clergyman, who, fortu- 
nately for my friend, was a man of learning himself, 
and a zealous encourager of it in ethers. He 
assisted in the education of the youth, liberally and 
effectually, and in. due time procured his admissioa 
at college. His progress was uniform and aus- 
picious. He distinguished himself far above his 
fellows, by his mathematical attainments and philo* 
sophical pursuits, and received in due time the re- 
ward of his diligence and his merits. He enjoyed 
the highest honours in the power of the university 
to bestow ; he assisted the studies of many of the 
most eminent men who have adorned, first the seat 
, of Alma Mater, and afterwards, their country ; he 
has enriched the branch of learning which he so 
successfully cultivated, with some of the most va- 
luable publications of modern times ; and he yet 
lives *, and long may he live, with professional 
dignity and honourable ease. A word ought to be 
said of his patron, for I also, in some degree, expe- 
rienced his ^kindness. 

Dr. .C« was a man of no ordinary talents, of ex* 
tensive reading, and deep reflection. He unfortu- 

* It must not be forgotten that this was lon^ sincd 
i^ritten« 
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nat^ly bewildered himself in the subtleties of meta*' 
physics^ and he had formed some peculiar opinions 
as to his theological creed ; but he was an amiable, 
excellent) and accomplished man, and was father to 
a gentlemein who now enjoys the very highest repu- 
tation in a branch of the medical profession, .and 
who, with his parent, is equally entitled to this tri* 
bute of respect. Mrs. C. also, was eminent for her 
abilities, and, amidst tho anxiety of rearing a large 
family, contrived to amuse hejself, and otliers, by 
producing some of tlie best novels in the English 
language. 

Here let us relate an honourable anecdote 
^ ^ .of this worthy personage. A most singular and 
Mw\ rt***^**|fccentric character, who got a very scanty live- 
f] H^ninX lihood by teaching the classics and mathematics, 

(both, it may be apprehended, very imperfectly) 
used to go to the doctor s house, at the distance of 
about five miles, every Saturday, and stay till 
Monday. . For what he did, whatever that might 
be, probably teaching the younger children arithrae- 
tiC| he professed himself to be perfectly satisfied 
with the hospitable welcome with which he was re- 
ceived. He abruptly, for sonje cause or otlier, disr 
continued his visits. After an interval, he deter- 
mined to apply to the doctor for the present of a 
guinea. Strange to say, (yet many can vouch for 
the truth of the tale) tliough he had written a great 
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deal, and read more, he had never had occasion, 
even at the age of fifty, to write a letter, and actu- 
ally he had never written one. With the assistance 
of a fnend, a letter was sent, entreating the gift of 
a guinea. Some days elapsed withcHit an answer, 
and the silence was construed to be a refusal. The 
silence was however accidental, and a letter soon 
arrived, enclosing not a guinea, but five pounds, 
with many expressions of kindness, and assurances 
of esteem. The object of this bounty was one, who, 
whatever might be his merits, never made more by 
his employment than about eighteen shillings a 
week. A volume might easily be filled with anec- 
dotes of this extraordinary personage, personally 
known and well remembered by him who records 
this fact. 

But to return to Mrs. C. The titles of her 
works were, " Fanny Meadows,'' " The Daugh- 
ter," " The School for Wives," and " The Exem- 
plary Mother.^' All these books were written with 
the ardent desire of promoting the influence of 
Christian morality ; and whoever has perused these 
productions of her pen, and was acquainted with 
the virtues of her heart, must readily acknowledge 
that she exemplified, in every station of life, those 
characters of ideal excellence which her fancy 
painted. She will again be mentioned in the pro- 
gress of this work.^ 

coLiiSax 
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COLLEGE LIFE CONTINUED. 

Under the Professor's guidance and instruction, 
•considerable progress was made in mathematical 
and philosophical studies ; and that this must have 
been done, appeared from his always speaking of 
his pupil's advancement in terms of strong appro- 
bation, and with the assurance on his part, that he 
entertained no doubt of his arriving at the highest 
honours. This, however, did not actually happen. 
His heart was not in these studies ; he had a con- 
stant hankering after the classics and belles lettres 
and again and again detected himself in the depth 
of old English literature, when he should have 
been preparing himself for the Professor s lectures. 
The book which first gave him a taste for old 
English writers, the poets more particularly, was 
" Percy's Reliques," whicli he read over and over 
again with inconceivable satisfaction. 

He was proceeding quietly and happily in this 
path, when an incident occurred, which disturbed 
him not a little. He was called upon in his turn, to 
compose and repeat a declamation in the chapel, and 
a prize of books was at this precise period, bequeathed 
by a former master of the college, to the best decla- 
inatipn of the year. This was a great stimulus, and 
roused all his energies. But his mortification was 
undescribable, when sitting down to compose on 
the giv$o subject^ he found he could make nothing 

of 
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of it. The mind, it is true> wa^ crowded with 
ideas, illustrations^ characters, anecdotes, but be 
was unable to combine and arrange them* It was 
8tili worse when he attempted to express them in 
Xatin* He could, make Latin verse readily, and 
with some degree of elegance* He had indeed 
written themes, made translations from varioiu 
English authors ; but the thing was totally differ^ 
ent : a regular composition of several pages first 
to be digested, and afterwards recited, seemed to 
present difficulties invincibla To make bad worse, 
he had brought with him to college something of a. 
reputation for classical attainment, and at exami- 
nation first, and afterwards at the ordinary college 
lectures, he certainly did not lose the footing he 
had gained* But original composition was a very 
distinct matter, and more particularly m Latin. The 
time was limited, the last day came, and he had made 
very little progress. He however put something tor 
getber, and with the help of a little self-command, 
and a tolerably good manner and modulation of 
voice, he got through better than he expected* 
He was, however, abashed and ashamed to put the 
composition into the hands of the tutor, which it 
was customary to do* It was very indifferent, and 
at best but English Latin. It must be unnecessary 
to say, that the declamation prize was not gained 
this year, but it was the next, 

'' Her% 
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"Here letme speak the truths — (^oquiturprotem* 
pore Sexagetiaritu.) — 1 never encountered any lite- 
rary difficulty in the whole course of my studies 
greater than that of a proficiency in writing Latini 
properly so called* For alas ! though I did obtain 
the prize in the subsequent competition of my bro- 
ther under-graduates, I think thatat this time I should 
be afraid and ashamed to peruse the successful 
essay. It must have been from a mere relative 
■superiority, and from no intrinsic merit in the 
composition itself. It is very singular, but very 
true, I could read the language with sufficient faci- 
lity ; I could speak it with a sort of fluency, and 
in my Act, and other exercises of the School, was 
^'Jf'JeA^t complimented for this very talent by the Moderator, 

who was an approved^scholar, and was afterwards 
the author of a popular tract on Greek and Latin 
metres. Yet I could not catch the idiom — the 
rhythm was English. At a subsequent period I was 
more successful, and at length I could write it 
habitually, with correct and real Latinity. But in 
the interval, a circumstance occurred which I will 
candidly relate. 

I have written more than one Harveian Oration 
for different members of the college, who were my 
friends. I was present at the delivery of the first 
which I wrote, and so, unluckily, was Sir William 
Fordyce, a most excellent scholar. When it was 

finished^ 
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finished, several of the members complimented my 
friend on the composition ; but I had the mortifi- 
cation of hearing Sir William whisper a stander-by» 
that it was good English Latin. What he said was 
perfectly true. My next essay was better.'* 

Perhaps it should in strict propriety have been 
related, that the writer of these memoranda con- 
cerning himself, did not proceed to the university 
wholly unacquainted with mathematical learning 
and in justice a tribute of respect should have been 
paid to one who well deserved it. 

There were a number of tradesmen of the middle 
rank^ or rather somewhat below it, who formed a 
society for their mutual improvement and assistance 
in knowledge. Tlie very idea implies them to be 
what they actually were, men of considerable ta- 
lents ; indeed, as well as can be remembered, there 
was not one among them, who does not deserve a 
separate memoir. Humble and limited as their 
education must have necessarily been, the very 
meanest of them had some knowledge of the 
classics, or had made some proficiency in ma- 
thematics and philosophy. It were to be wished, 
that more particulars could be obtained concerning 
them. One was the most extraordinary and eccen- 
tric character that ever lived, to whom some slight 
allusion has been made before. He had been ap- 
prentice to a cooper, a private soldier, a journey- 
man*weaver, and a writer to an attorney ; yet he 

was 
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was a very good Latin scholar^ and had attained no 
contemptible proficiency in Greek ; but lie was an 
excellent mathematician, and of no mean acquire- 
ments in philosophical knowledge. As his income 
was of course exceedingly scanty, he made the 
experiment upon how little he could actually sub* 
sist, in case of necessity ; and strange as it may 
seem, he made something less than a halfpenny a 
day suffice. He bought a farthing's worth of po- 
tatoes, and a farthing's worth of salt, and he saved 
from each day of both, what proved sufficient for 
bis dinner on Sunday. 

This, however^ was not the person who assisted 
the Sexagenarian. The name of his friend was 
% iWL Peter B^— y. He was what is called a Throwster^ 
^ of which no further explanation can here be 
given, than by sayincr tha^ his occupation was^ 
to prepare the yarn for the weaver. His situ- 
ation was of the humblest kind, but never was 
there a more acute, intelligent, or able maa His 
knowledge of mathematics was surprizing; but 
how he obtained it, nobody could imagine. He 
was perfectly self-taught, or at least had no better 
instruction than a common charity-school sup- 
plied ; and what he might have obtained both 
of acquirements and celebrity, with the advan- 
tages of education, and under more favourable 
circumstances of local situation, it is not easy 
to ascertain. Be this as it may, it was impossible 

not 
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not to admire the precision and clearness of his 
mode of instructing; and the .Sexagenarian left 
him, after spending an hour in the day with him 
for two or three months, as well acquainted with 
Euclid and simple equations as it was necessary 
to be. No mention would have been made of 
this person, whose memory much deserves respect, 
but for his mental endowments. He had, how- 
ever, even after he had passed the middle age 
of life, most extraordinary agility. He could do, 
what few other persons would ever attempt. He 
used to take a few steps, and putting one of his 
feet against the wall, would turn the other over it^ 
so as to make a complete revolution of his body. 
He performed many similar feats of activity. 

It is not known that any specimens of his talents 
were printed, except in the Ladies' Diary, to which 
he was a frequent contributor ; and to which, if the 
reader will refer, if he shall have the opportunity, 
he will, from about the years 1768 to 1780, have 
sufficient demonstration, that this venerable and 
early instructor of our friend, merits the tribute of 
respect which is here paid him. 
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Parce Venturis^ tibi mors paramur> 
Sis licet segnisj properaiuus ipsi« 



CHAPTER VIII. 

XN this place also, as far as these Recollections 
can avail, let us rescue from the oblivion it by no 
means merits, the memory of a man somewhat, as 
appears from the dates, our friend's junior in 
standing, but of extraordinary talents, the greatest 
simplicity of mind and manners ; and though of no 
mean proficiency in classical and mathematical 
learning, artless, modest, and entirely unassuming. 
Alas ! he died prematurely ; and, from the unfor- 
tunate bias which he subsequently took, he might 
probably not have entirely fulfilled the promise of 
his talents, and the expectations of his friends. 
"hahf , H's name was G * * * ; he was the son of a pork- 
I • butcher, but he discovered when a child si^ch acute* 

ness of remark, and powers of reflection, that his 
parents determined to give him the best education 
which their bumble means afforded. 

He 
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« ' He was unlucky in imbibing his first rudiments^ 
lie was plaoed under the tuition of the eccentric cha-^ 
racter introduced in one or two preceding passages 
of this narrative, and to be mentioned again here^ 
after, who boldly and openly professed not to 
be a christian, for the most prepost^ous of all rea« 
tons, namely, that the lives of the professors of 
chrbtianity, did not correspond with its precepts* 
He did indeed allow a final cause, but his ideas evea 
fHi thiis head, were rude, perplexed and confused; 
they bewildered himself, and confounded others.^ 
Put the quality by which he was most strongly and 
peculiarly .characterized, and which from principle 
he communicated to others, was a universal sceptic 
cssfipi. His first aiid laist maxim to his pupils was 
bi^ieve nothing but on proof. The eflfects of this 
iinjuaction on a mind so constituted as was that of 
this yoimg man, may be easily anticipated. He 
doubted of every thing, extended his suspicions to 
whatever came within the sphere of his observa-^ 
tion, and, as far as recollection goes, the impres- 
sion remains strongly fixed, that he ultimately fell 
It victim to the gloomy sentiments, which ill-founded 
notions and prejudices on the subject of religion 
inspired* . 

He was recommended to the Sexagenarian bj. 
a common firiend^ an .aojiable clergyman, and 
excellent scholar, wh(> for a time directed the 

vol.. I. £ course 
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ddutse of hin studi^i add aasisied thd joung nktn's 
Ikemry views. The writer of thesd xnemeranda^ 
ms appears' from his notes, undeirfook to read with 
him certain parts of Homer,. Horace, and Vif^L 
It was his custom to interrupt him with perpetual 
questions, which were sometioleB answered to hi* 
sartisfaetion, but often far o&ern^ise; but what waa 
most surprizing, the most aninteted and beautiful 
passages excited . no maotions of gmtification M 
delight; and on being asked whether he did not 
admire such and such descriptions, as chatac<* 
teristic of superior genius, be would say, ^hey ar6 
Tery pretty, but what is the use of them ? I lM2tA 
nothing from them ; they prove Nothing. 

With mathematics it was fu otherwise. SucUd M 
particular was the constant theme of his prabe iiiA 
admiratiooi and his progress* accovdia^y^ kept paM 
widi his partiality, in« this branch of study* In pto^ 
gress of ti|ne, he was admitted a n^ember of Pem*- 
broke*hall, in Cambridge^ where he studiied so in^ 
tensely, that his health was meleriaHy. Hijur6d.' 
Our friend, it seems, saw him but once^afterwai^ds ; 
he then retained all his early peculiai^^, with ar 
proportionable increase of scepticisiki, »Qd mopO'' 
particularly so, in what regarded religion. Wheb- 
nej^ti enquired after, he was no more. Havii^g an 
opportunity of visiting the pfo^e of his nativity, tbe^ 
fHend who wri^ tiiis record of him, wtsus anxious 
i. to 
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^ oblaih iiotne further anbcdote^ concerning him; 
Biit at&s i no one Wad fdutid who had even the re* 
inbmbrance of his name ; gladly therefore do we 
render thi^ fmpeffect tribute to his talents^ his 
ittblinmfents, dibd his tnily amiable manners^ bating 
the waywardness tvhich the extreme singularity oif 
liii$ opinions threw around him, and which to stran- 
gers made him appear in a less acceptable point of 
ylfew. 

fiift it is time to return to the university. Ac- 
cording to the manuscript, our friend's studies 
sfppear to have proceeded in the even and ordinary 
course, tie got progressively some addition to his 
sWck of knowledge, and his tutor and fellow-colle* 
giah^ ahticii^ated for him higher hohours and dis* 
tthctidn's ihtxi he afterwards attained. He affirms 
tiiat he was much captivated with the simple but 
energetic manner of the celebrated Dr. Ogden's 
preaching ; he also occaisionally frequented a cha* 
p^I, where a Mr. Robertson preached, who was a 
Very popular teacher among the dissenters, and 
whd afterwards published various works which 
were well received: he, however, decidedly gave 
the preference to Dr. Ogden. He also makes re- 
peated mention of Michael Lort« of bibliographical 
itiemory, old Cole of Milton, Masters, the histo 
rkln of Corpus Christi College. Concerning these 
individuals, \Ve could relate many particulars from 
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pur friend's papers ; but the subject has been dd 
ably handled by Mr. Nichols^ in his Anecdotes o| 
Bowyer and his Press, that it seems less necessary^ 
The great antiquarian Gough, the very accom* 
plished Michael Tyson, Wale, the artist, &c. Sou 
came frequently within the sphere of his personal, 
knowledge; but for the reason adduced • in thjBf 
preceding r paragraph, we forbear any particular, 
details concerning them. Old Masters, it seems^ 
had a son of singular character, person, and de« 
meanour. He affected, on all occasions, the great- 
est parsimony as to dress, and other e^pences ; his 
suit of clothes was made of what the young men. 
of that day called Ditto, as we believe they do 
still ; he knew that his fortune would be consider*, 
able, but he preferred living in a garret, to one of 
the. better rooms to which he was entitled; his 
spoons were of pewter ; bis tea apparatus the mean« 
est that could be procured ; but he was sharp and 
sensible, and alledged, in vindication of bis whim* 
sicality, that he wanted things for their use, and 
not for show. He would certainly have been dis- 
tinguished in life by many great eccentricities, but 
he died prematurely of a consumption. 

There was another contemporary of a singularity 
of character, which seems worthy of being recorded. 
He was educated at a public school,* was a very 
good scholar, of agreeable manners, and of rigid 
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accuracy as to his moral conduct ; but he had the 
kifirmity, amounting almost to, disease, of the most 
invincible indolence. There was no rousing him 
to exertion of €|ny kind ; he could with difficulty be 
prevailed upon to stir from the precincts of the 
college ; ^ith still greater difficulty it was, that he 
cduld be i9i:dii€ed to rise in the morning to chapeL 
He had been cxpostulfcted with, * threatened by his 
superiors, and at length was unequivocally assured, 
fiiat if he did not appear at chapel some morning 
ita'the^foHowing'Week^: he should ceriainly be rus- 
ticalefd. ' ' £very morning but one had passed aw^ayi 
and he was ^ttllnot Visible. As ouf frieqd had an 
Esteem lor him, he undertook to call hioi himself, 
on the only morning remaining for his probation; 
he dietermined to see him dress, and con- 
duct him to chapel. He accordingly went to his 
apartment in due time ; woke, and so far roused 
him, that he sate up, ami began to dress, but 
very reluctantly. To prevent, as was imagined^ 
the possibility of his lying down .again, he took- 
the pitcher of water standing by his washing-stand^ 
and emptied it into his bed. He then went to 
chapel, expecting him every moment Alas ! he 
came not. 

The writer of these notes afterwards went up 
to his room, and found him fast asleep upon the 
fret bed-clothes. The result was, that he was 
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sent frpm college. Qn sub^quepit (|i\(]L^^ aft^: 

him, it w^ found that he ba>d . ^t injto ord^i^. 

but that the sauie unaccountable pervi^iisen^^s ^n^ 

indolence still mroQmpanied ]4v^f ^9 wouVl ^^^ 

th^ parishioners waiiti^g 41 ^ ^hprcbryard,^ t^ 

thi^y went away in disgqst It i^ Ie9r94 that kn^ 

was afterwards reduced to grjea(i lp€^v^e0i;$@^ 

jwd w(3 believ,^ th^t he is now dk^id* ^ : 

About the san^e period^ t^^ iCQlleg^ ^M el^ctri^f^d, 

by an occurrence which fortoqat^ly <^Qe^ m)t wfifj^ 

Ai^ftil ♦» freqjuenitly happen. A y wpg W9.», pf goo^, fafl^lifi 

[\^wA^tr} ^d QDnnectipns, had been i^a^ilbted fcqmm^g^ 

the great public schools ; but; jvben tb© d^y fi^f^A 

fpr hjjs k^og bis parent^ hw^ for the uj^iyfir^^ 

afrivedt' be suddenly disappearef}, tp.tbe ^xtr^n^, 

consternation, of his fronds. A^er a diligent en<^ 

quiry^ it appeared that he bad been seduced by. % 

UiL%*t'ym^ notorious beldam pf high rai^k and ffushiop^ m^ 

iipbou^ be w^s residing in 9ome remote and obscuri^ 
place. He was rescued from her t(^poriu*y fgr^^^ 
and brought to bis destined aji^ode ; bji;|; hi3 ipin4^ 
Mf9^ vitiated, andiie constantly Ippged for tbe gar« 
dens of hh Armida. No great time elapsed b^fpr^ 
the sorceress pursued him, and once more caught^ 
him in her toils. It is supposed she was t^red q£ 
bim at lasty for after a while he returned to bis dqty, 
^4 continued in it without further molesta(f9n ani4^^ 
interruption ; but be bad incurrpd a habit of profuse 

expencej 
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expence, incompatible with his situation, with an 
aversion to any thing like study or confinement. 
He obtained, however, by his connections consider* 
able preferment ; but we understand that he died 
at no advanced period. His paramour, we are 

inclined to think, yet Ijyes, the victim^ it may be 

* • • • "i 

reasonably supposed, of the bit|ere$,t jf^jnop^. If 
her mmd should ever wander to the person alluded 
to above, her sensations of 8elf*reproach will not 
be greatly palliated. 
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Qui pl^ctore inag;no 
SjMin^^^ metumque domas vitio sublimior onuu* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

XT looks perhaps something like stOry-telling, hut 
one incident leads to. the remembrance of another^ 
and this seems no improper place t6 relate from our 
manuscript, a fact, or rather a series of facts, which 
in hands accustomed to the manufacture of such 
articles, would make no uninteresting novel, 
.^miong the Sexagenarian's coUt^ge acquaintance, 
^MiS(ti' ^^^ ^ youiig man of elegant person, manners, apd 
accomplishments. He distinguished himself on 
evi^ry occasion, and left the university with the 
highest character. As he was our friend^s senior^ 
they were not at that period very intimate, but 
they met, it seems, afterwards in life, and for many 
years continued upon terms of cordial friendship* 
He was invited to an honourably situation in a very 
'5 illustrious 
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Ulustrious fiitoilyj dnd itis hardly necessary to afld, 
"niter what has been jpireiiiised', that iie (fischarged 
the duties of it, to the entire' satisfaction of his 
employers. He was thus in the progress to all 
that tank and fortune could bestow; when one of 
toe daughters of the family became^susceptible of 
lihe vei^ strongest impressions in his faVour. What 
-was' to be done? To remain' in his^ituation wat 

■ * • 

%npriidteht; to iencotirage the too -apparent par- 
tiality was dishonourable, for niarriage was inipos- 
*Bible. 'The inatter^fin a very short interval' became 
so palpidble, 'fbat'itwas proposed to him totravd 
for thyee year£(,' ^itb the assurance that if he mar- 
Tied oh hiS'-ttturn,' a vfery-handsonne* provision 
'!$lk)uld bt made - for trim. Hd accordingly went 
abroad^ and'trbs absent for the titite specified. 
Ihimediately on^his return, he formed a connection^' 
in which the heart 'had not so n^uch to do, as the 
ide^ire of being honourably setded, and of placing 
iiimi^elf beyond the • i^each <!)f danger and sbspicion/ 
.from a quarter, to which he still looked with a kind* 
of lingerii^ regret, and from which also he retoon- 
aUy expected the promised mark of favour and .^^ 
disitinctioR. ^ : . 

In the interval, be and the writer of our MS. en- 
countered oiie 'toother and renewed their college ac-* 
qnaintancef. He visited our friend, and became al- 
most an inmate of hb -family. They had at tliis time 
l^th fbem a young lady, of the most captivating 
Wiu or^cc^^.^w manner^ 
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ijfinxmoFh^ gr^At jpentu^ endq^f^wnlAi df gant m W 
pi^rsw^ and of seryi coo^iderabl^ fortune, Uia^ 
foitifoa^ly, $b9 alao h»d ciiU;angled Jiora^lf ia a 
pQini^cUoi^ ip vbicti h^r priacipal vi^^w ww 9. 
regiU^r ej9t9)i)Ii§bme£i|;. Her parents w€t;e d^j an^ 
f be bo^deili, not very comfort^ji^ly to bar view6 aa4 
f^ipgs, io onp of tjfptt bou^iea wbere some rmpaql^ 
f bla ^male usecieiy^s^ a^d protect^ youag.ladj|B».ofii;w- 
t9ni«. Tbieae. il)^ slaxpf d pa4ftii9«9 foi^etfvl «f tbiipr 
o»HtWi) eoga^inenUf ffonoejyed tbe ^ongert aft- 
tMboWPt to qw fWOtb^» (hV9 pladfig tbe Sex$ffr 
nump »n4. bia family b^ fi ^ItHati?^ of ^jprei^aji^ 

pfsrpjewty *»d dwM^099.--rIqc^at8^cvr^ 9f4 
kqm» yuevei <ifiqu«ptly. f^psated^ wbich i( is nf4 
tOMist^nt lYitb ^0 ,qbjej9t of tbis aarnativte tP dor 
4wl 0x4 doMnbe; bi}); /wbii^ iWHld bff tdlow^ 
tb«iv fuU 4h»iie of pathos an4 iiitfnr^ ia any flf 
Ib0 bcitter woiiks; of imagmattpp. 

iMter aa m^va^li perhaps some^bat to9 bwg imr 

t^aotfld, thq streams retwoed to their proper cbuD^ 

^^]»,rr'Thw MPkiimsnts of dcsUaacy aiad booour lfl4 

each, of tb^in^ to tbeboMnmbio perfbi»apQ0 of tbeir 

Vi Wh** ^^^^ wg«>gements.— Tbe gantleosao reeeiv^d tfa^ 

distinctions which had been prombed hinjii but wb0r 
thmrfrom the caiws^.whkA have been recited abovep 
vbetbar frpm ipgrmity of heaUby or iiroin worldly 
vf»9tiQw, it c»nnpt b(& s»d| but true it is> that his 
wind be«ai»e Kwrefjj aod bit QNUwers captims and 

»iitabl«^ 



irritable. In contradicl^ to hk former d^racter 
of courtesy and kiiv4MSS» b^ w^ always iqvclved in 
contrpMiecq^. and dispifte, and at length died at a 
premature age, unpopular and uQbdoved. Of the 
lady it is only necessary to. say, that she became, the 
aniiable mother of numerous children, and for any 
4hiQ^ knoii(;n to th^ contrary, may yet be alive to 
perus<e this narrative; if she does, she will beai^ 
willing testimony to its accuracy. 

P.uriqg his residence in the university, our frien4 
appears to have constantly frequented the divinity 
8cbopl3 whenever Dr. Watson presided, as Regiu/s 
ProCe^spi;. He expjresses with great warmth lio^ 
Tfiwh he wa9 chfirmed M^nih the grac^ of his manner^ 
the dignity of his deportment, the elegance of hb 
latinity, ^nd the fluency of his diction. He seem$ 
tp haye i:e^|rded him with awe and reverence, yet 
l^e certainly had a certain solemn pompousi^ess of 
deme^ppur^ ^)^icb rendered him less acceptable to 
Oiany.-T-^He wfts ijot at the time of which we are 
i^eajiiag elevfate^ to the Episcopacy^ but he was 
soon afterwards* An honest publican, who was his. 
nei^hl^our, in order to testify his great respect for 
pr* Watson, tpok 4own his Ipng established sign of 
Qisbop Blaiz!^ and substituted for it the head of Dr. 
Watspq ; awicked wag of the university, saving his 
presence, we believe he is no^ a Bishop, wrote an 
epigram pn the occasion. 

TWQ 
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Two of a trade can ne'er agree, 

No proverb e'er was jasterj 
TheyVe ta'en down Bishop Blaize do jm aecw 

And put up Bishop Bluster^ . 

At this period also Dr. Hallifax presided in the la^f 
Schools with great dignity and effect He was nn 
admirable scholar, and spoke Latin with peculiar 
facility and elegance. About the period of our 
friend's leaving the university, he also \yas made a 
Bishop^ and the edition which he subsequently pub* 
Iished of Butler's Analogy, sufficiently demonstratea 
that those honours wc?re not improperly bestowed,* 
Bishop Watson yet survives; but it is a matter of 
some regret that none of his friends have undertaken 
to give a more extended biogrjiphical sketch o^ 
Bishop Hallifax* He was a very considerable 
inan, of great abilities and of profound le^rn-^ 
ing. He also filled highly dignified and important 
offices, and it seems unjust that one so circum- 
stanced and conditioned^ should be suffi^red to pass 
away, without some more substantial memorial of* 
his worth and usefulness^ than has ;^et appeared. 

When about half the period of residence at the 
university had been fulfilled, Mr. Pitt appeared 
among the students. The great and illustrious Pitt, 
ivhose talents, patriotism, . and firmness saved his 
country, and handed down a lesson to Europe, 
^hich in the event, preserved that also. But let us 
forbear to anticipate events and circumstances to 
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%likrfa 'the- ntrt^dare !mUiii xlirci 'ooarse lead. Let 
us be satisfied with saying heri, that the Sexagena- 
rian well fememberedi his. fitst appearance at thtf 
university. He , excited ao interest or curiosity 
from bis person or manners. He had even at that 
early period a certain austerity of aspect, and stiffs 
pess of manner, by no means calculated to conciliate 
on a ^ first introduction. He was characterised by 
an air of much deeper thoughtfulness than is usually 
to be discerned in persons so young, and he was 
very seldom seen in the society of young men of 
similar rank and situation with himself. . His mt)st 
usu^l companion was his tutor,^ upon whose arm hei. 
generally leaned^ He was remarkable for the plain** 
ness of his dress and was,, it is known, particularly 
correct in his ,a!(teqtk>n to. the local rules of hb 
college^ and to the. general regulations of the uni<* 
yers|ty« It is also on rccoifd, that he lived at in* 
considerable expeoce, an ex pence which some of 
the young pert coxcombs of the present day would 
contemplate with a disdainful sneer.<«-^Poor crea^ 
tures ! — ^They are generally satisfied with the volup^ 
tuotts pleasures of ichd^y; his great mind was pro^ 
bably expanding into future times, and anticipating 
the period when his geniuJ and talents might havci 
|heir due and proper exercise upon nations. 

Our friend very frequently saw Mr* Pitt subset 
quently Jo life, and observed that his external carii«» 
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agd add demeanouf faenmitied oMtered; Y^ fae 
had opportunity of knowing froth tb^se who liVed 
witb Pitt in the greatest faaiiiiarit]^ and ibtiitiaefl 
that in the privacy of retfav^tbent, hk was cond^ 
aceoding and aBable, even to playfiiltiesd^ ahd 
#oald read with ^ee the lighter kinds of poetry to 
the ladies.<^One expression can nevdr b^ forgottfenj 
which was used by the man who knbW hiih beSf^ 
Mnady, his private sei^retary, — " Mr. Pitt was 8» 
very ainiahie in private and dowie^ttc ltfe| tb^t it 
was like living itith an angeU" 
. So much has been said k&A written oti the sdb^ 
jett of Mr. Pitt, that it seems at first Mp€tihbvti 
to discuss it further. But thesi are the Bexagftna^^ 
stands opinions on this great fban^ 

*' My own fortiines were too deeply ithplicdtbd 
iA hb| to pass the mn of his sutootabl^ Iif6 utrith 
vei7 slighi mebtion.-^! always admirefd, and ^ hi 
M 1 c6uldy supported his principles. -^I e:Mrted all 
*^y powei^s in behalf of the great add anxious (Ques- 
tions^ whf ch exercised his firm and lofty mind, at 
Hoe most momentous cr^is which, perhaps, thii 
country cJrer saw; wheil the acknbwledgnlent of 
being the advocate of Pitt, and of the measures 
pronbpted, gijiided, and matured by him, was at* 
tended with personal rrsk, oi^ at least wi& menaces 
and mtk alarms. I b6£»t of bemg one of these 
^anie alarmists ; but I bad noble suppoii: and ho« 

nourable 
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nourable associates, whose genius, talents, virtue, 
and integrity might well endure to be weighed in 
the opposite scale with those who, perhaps, whilst 
they felt alarm themselves, from a far different 
source, affected the language of ridicule, disdain, 
and security. Their alarm was, lest Mr. JPitt and 
his band of real patriots, should frustrate the at- 
tempts of hb adversaries, aad save his country. 
But he did save it ; and I humbly and gratefully 
thank the Supreme Disposer of human events, that 
I have been permitted to see fbe successful, the 
glorious termination, of that wise and sagacious ' 

system of politics, contrived by his wisdom, prose- ^ ^^ 
cuted by his firmness, and sanctiomed by the wise . ^^ 

and good of every nation in Europe^ t^ith respect 
to myself T was, indeed, btrt a very humble instru- 
ment, but I played the best part I could, and had 
Ae gratification, the happiness of knowing, that 
Mr. Pitt thought toy labours effectual.—- That he 
did iiAnk so appeared in the event.-^I had substan-f 
4Sttt marits of hk good optmon and friendship.^ 
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Multiplicat tamen hunc^ gravitas autons^ hotiotem^ 
Et majestatem^ r€» data^ dantis habet. 



CHAPTER X* 

t Jl} M^' PITT'S tutor was so intiipatply co^necte^ 
"^ with every thing relating* to his, illustrious friend» 

that we cannot any where noiore proj>erly' introduce 
what appears in our manuscript about him*, This 
eminent person's mind is of far. too high a stamp> 
to experience any thing like mprtificatipnor cl^agria 
at the mentipn of his origini and the fank of his 
forefathers. It has, indeed,, been s;aid^ . that some 
remoter branch of the family had been of the rank 
of baronet Be this as k may, when our friend 
first went to the university, he spent a part of the 
day where he remembered seeing the name, con- 
nected with some lucrative mercantile concern. 
This he afterwards found was the father, who, on 
his son'^ elevation, retired from business to a very 

respectable 



respectable and fcoinfbrtable tesidehcd in the ()lac6* 

where he had lived so long and so reputably; and' 

died not long since, full of yeai^ and peace. On 

our friend's arrival at Cambridge Di*. P. was soon' ya€^^*i%%*i/ 

pointed out to him, and he was at first very unfa^ 

vourably impressed with his forbidding appearance* 

His countenarice was, to his apprehensiod, strongly"^ 

matked with harshness and austerity. This idea 

weighdd so deeply upon his mind that afterwards, 

when in the Senate House under examination for >; 

his degree, Professor ***** thought he was not ^^^u. 

likely to have justice done him, and desired Dr. 

* * * * to see what he could • do, he was so 

much under the influence of prejudice against hioi 

that he declined it, to his mostobvious disadvantage 

He felt himself, however^ bound in duty and 
gratitude, to. acknowledge that never were first 
impressions more fallacious. — He was afterwards 
admitted to the Bishop on terms of familiarity^ 
indeed we may say friendship, and a more amiable^ 
courteous, excellent man never lived. But to expa* 
tiate on these qualities here, would be wandering 
from the course. Fortunately for Dr. *****, 
Pembroke was the college selected for Mr. Pitt's , 
place of education. — ^The society could then boast of 
no other person equally qualified to superintend the 
studies pf a youth, so circumstanced, and so endow* 
ed. It ^^fts perfectly natural^ that a great intimacy 
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ihoiAd h& |3ffdgr€l8ively formed ^d ceio^ted be^ 
tpreen the instructor and ttie pupil^ and it k aJika 
honouiuble to both, that this attachment <H)ntinued 
iprithout interruption, to the very last moaaent of Mr. 
Pitt's too abbreviated life. 

Among his other qualities and accomplishments 
l)r. • ♦ ♦ ♦ had one, by the exercise of which he. 
bad attained the highest distinctions in the power 
of the university to bestow ; and which could not 
laii g( being peculiarly useful and important to Mr*- 
Pitt in his situation of Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
Thk was a remarkable acuteness and knowledge 
ivith respect to every thing connected with nume^ 
tical computations. — ^This talent was of course ex- 
ercised to good account — Mr. Pitt was not at alt 
backward in acknowledging the merits of his early 
instructor, and the claims of his friend. If we 
mistake not, his first preferment was a Prebend in 
Westminster ; this was not held long^ before in 
quick succession it was followed by a Canon Resi- 
dentiaryship, a Deanery, and a Bishq[H*ic. 

In all these situations Dr. ♦ * * ♦ proved him- 
$elf no indolent consumer of the emoluments of bfs 
high offices : a more vigilant, active, useful Prelate 
tiever adorned the bench. The able works whioh 
he has produced in succession, are to be classed 
•among the most valuable publica^ns of modem 
times. Npt aione us^ul to students in tbeolo^ 
L. .^ . to- 

1 



to tUe righti of tbe church, fllnd the geniem inte^ 
rests of litetature, they form standard books of re- 
ference and authority for all writers on theological 
Subjects, now and hereafter; Peiiaaps the R^uta* 
tion of Calvinidm h that which displays most efiec« 
tually the Bishop's powers of argumeiift, extensive 
reading, and controversial £kilh This Work haid 
been rdpeatedly attacked, but never Wiil be an- 
iswered. They who shall have thb charge of pupils 
intended for the Eciclesia^tical profession, never caa 
be said to have discharge their duty, unless th^ 
enforce the most familiar acquaintance with, and 
tbe repeated contemplation of tbe Elements of Tbe« 
ology. But we can only touch on these subjects^ 
for having much to say of many, it appears heoed* 
sary to curtdl dur friend's memorandums, €uid b^ 
satisfied with giving their substance, even when 
i^eaking of those who^ like tbe^ishop of .♦ * * ^ 
would justify ]Qvg and circumstantial detail. 

It has been understood thc^ Mr. Pitt took much 
arid anxious pains to elevate his tutor aind fiiend 
to the see of Cianterbury, and that be would have 
succeeded, but that the King considered himself as 
pled^d to Bishop * * *. Nobody entertains the 
amatlest doubt that the. Ardibishopric of York 
WM intended for ium^ if Lord Grenvilie had cooti- 
Aiied in office. It is equally notorious that at the 
decease of Bishop Randolph, the fiisbopric of Ix»n* 
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don \^as pressed upon him, which, however, fof 
various reasons, important to himself and bis famiiy, 
he declined. There is one more fact to metition 
concerning this distinguished prelate, and we must 
have done. 
^ A whimsical old gentleman of Lincolnshire, 
\v\JijsmL whose name was l?-^^^^^*^'^^^ a great parti- 
ality for the Bishop, and principally from his punc» 
tual and conscientious discharge of the Episcopal 
duty. After a few interviews this attachment in- 
creased, and he openly avowed his determination to 
make Dr. p ♦ * * * biai sole heir atid residuary 
legatee. But the tnatter was supposed to be sus- 
pended but on a slight thread, for Mr. T had 

done the same by others, and made similar pro- 
mises again and again. Indeed, if our friend was 
rightly informed, the circumstance of his tea not 
being made one evening in a manner perfectly 
agreeable to the old gentleman's palate, was very 
near overturning the baseless fabric. He went 
home exceedingly chagrined and out of humour; 
but on the suggestion that it was another's fault, 
find that the Bishop could not possibly help it, he 
recovered his temper and suffered things to remain 
as they were. He died, and the property to a very 
great amount came into the Bishop's possession; 
the whole could not be estimated at so little as 
Iwo thousand a-year. One pleasing circumstance 

attended 
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attended it : on felicitating the Bishop on an ev^t 
to highly flattering in itself, and beneficial to his 
family, his lordship assured our friend, as appears 
from the manuscript, that there were no poor rela^ 
tions who could justly complain of being injured. 

« 

This estate, with its appurtenances, hits since been 
settled on the Bishop's eldest son. 

The Eishop had a brother, of Pembroke college 
also, who was nearly our friend's contemporary. 
He had the reputation of talents which had the 
same bias as those of the Bishop, but he was of 
infirm health ; and at the usual time of examina* 
tion for degree, he was not able to encounter the 
fatigues and anxieties of the Senate House, and 
was accordingly put to bis probation, privately in 
his room. It must have been a vexatious circum- 
istance, for he had so distinguished himself in the 
schools, that it was generally imagined he would 
have been the senior wrangler of his year. This 
honour was, however, well bestowed on a Mr. 
Oldishaw, a gentleman of Emanuel college, whq 
was afterwards domestic chaplain to Bishop Sutton, 
and now, if we mistake not, resides on preferment 
in Norfolk, given him by his patron, where al^ be 
has the rank of Archdeacon. 
^Wfjiiwi**^ Mr ^ * * *^ as might naturally be expected, 
' was a participator of his brother's good fortune. 
He obtained the chancellorship of L - ^ and a 






prebend in this c^edral of N-r- — • He wsiS I9 
baye been Canpn Residentiary of St Paul'3> but thi$| 
if our inforination be correct, w^ objected tp by th!& 
king himself, who learning that it might by possibi** 
lity happen, that the Pean itfith his brother naighj; 
form a majority in the chapter, fojr tbid^ and for thJ9 
reason only, refup^d bis ppp^epf. 
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Bene ubi quod dkinnis coB8iIitt»> tccidiMo, 

cantunp eum i -* 

JSa^e fliQclaitiaMif J stoUum aiiteoi ilium quoi vor tit flpp]f» : 



CHAPTER XL 

r 

Closely connected with Mn Pitt tod the 
Bishop, was another gentleman whom, as appears 
from the manuscript, our friend knew at college 
and afterwards with more familiarity on the great 
theatre of the world. He cannot be more pro« 
perly introduced than in this place : more parti* 
cularly as he held a very distinguished situation for 
a long series of years, and rose finally to worldly 
prosperity, exceeding th^t pf both his illustrious 
friends. Mr. ♦*♦♦* was a native of Norfolk* 
There have been contradictory reports of bis pa» 
rentage ; but be was the son of a reputable coal 
and com merchant at Colteshall^ and who, dyin^ 

young, left his widow and four small children iri 

very 
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very indifferent circumstances. The Rev. Dr. 
T 4%niAit *♦•♦•* uncle to the subject of this article, was at 

the time of his brother's death, master of ♦*♦* \)axjj^ 
college, and in him, the widow and orphans found 
a most kind and benevolent protector, for be took 
them all to reside entirely with him. 

Mr. ♦ ♦ * • * received part of his education at the 
PreeAchool of Norwich, but was afterwards removed 
to Harrow. He took his degree with considerable 
reputation, and afterwards, if oup friend's recoUec*- 
tion did not fail hirn, bad a travelling fellowship. 
The time, boweverj came when it was necessary to 
determine on bis ultimate destination in life* It 
was fixed that he should take orders: this be by no 
ineans liked ; but be had, however, proceeded sq 
far towards th^ accomplishment, of the proposed 
object:, ^s to cut o$* |iis h^ir. In this interval h^ 
(j4M/ ivas offerer^ by Mr. * * * of the treasury, a tempo- 
rary situation as clerk in that establishqiept 

The moment was peci^liarly auspicious ; Dr. P..^UL«tt4«ri 
who wa3 then private and confidential s,ecretary to 
l^r. Pitt, wanted some assistance, aqd Mr. ♦ ♦ * * * 
was recommended for the purpose. When the Bbhop 
retired, Mr. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ succeeded to bis situation fibout 
Mr. Pitt's pei*son, and remabed in it as long as Mr. 
JPitt continued to disqharg^ tb§ functions of prime 
jninbter* The inference in favour of his abilities, 
integrity, jand other m^ri% must be suiQci^ntly ob- 
vious* 
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vious. Mr. Vi% though it must reluctantly be 
contessed that be was never very tbrward in encou-^ 
raging the labours, or promoting the interests of 
literary men, was never backward in conferring 
marks of his liberality and esteem on the indivi^ 
duals to whom he wab attached, and whose abilities 
he exercised. Mr. ***** had various places of 
honour and emolument bestowed upon him: he 
was secretary to Mr. Pitt as Governor of Walmer 
castle; he was Receiver General of Stamps; he 
enjoyed a lucrative appointment in one of the West 
India islands, we believe Jamaica; he was pay- 
master of the out-pensioners of Chelsea, which 
appointment was subsequently extended and im* 
proved, by being made to comprehend the Irish 
Pensioners resident in this country. Mr. ******§ 
flow of worldly prosperity did not, however, termi- 
nate here : by bis first wife, he obtained very con- 
siderable property. On her decease he married . 
C*(iC^' Miss C — ^— , a relation of Lord S — — ; with her, Jovn^A^ 
it should seem, he has not succeeded to less than 
one hundred thousand pounds. He purchased at 
Newport, in Essex, the splendid seat of the Hon« 
Percy Wyndham, formerly belonging to the Mar- 
quis Tbomond. Here he enjoys, with an amiable 
wife and a numerous family, the real olium cum 
dignitate. 

In different conversations which the Sexagenarian 
had with him on the subject of Mr. Pitr^ he uni- 
formly 
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formly bad occasion to ONucliide, that liiis . truly 
great oian was as amiable in private and domestic 
}i&, as he was wise, magnanimous, and sagacious in 
the conduct of public affairs. He was exceedingly 
attached to every individual of bis family, and tQ 
the last bour demonstrated the most dutiful and 
pious i:everenc;e to his mother. Our papers contaiil 
ode anecdote of bim, in which his temper must iQ 
aome degree have been put to the test. Mr. ***** 
lifed in a street re(iM>te from the treasury, and used 
to go every day at ten o'clock to the Minister'^ 
bouse ia Downing-street : one mining the Secre- 
tary unfortunately lost, as be supposed froni hi|i 
pocket, on Constitution Hill, Mr; Pitt's bunch of 
private )ceys« The consequence itvas, that^ all busi*- 
ness was suspended till every lock was forced, and 
iiew locks and keys provided. Mr. Pitt, however, 
did not demcHistrate (he lea^t ill bupour pr cbitgriQ« 
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Tout ce (ffu luit n'est pas on 






CHAPTER XII. 

i 

JnTIMATELY connected with the abore distin-. 

guisbed personages^ but more particularly with th^. 

il*i£«(ii^Bishopof»*t»%wa» *♦♦** ***•♦♦*< theiWWiiai^^ 

first aqd present Bishop of • He> I should %mmc , 

liiink, will not feel a false shame in being classed 

amqng those who, haying nothing to boast on the 

score of their birth, make their way to a situation of 

enunence aqd honour, by the exercise of laudable 

industry, and no incoosiderabla abilities. What his 

jhther i^raa, does npt app^sar, nor is it of consequence^ 

|le was, when young, dependent upon an unclei 

who wa^ a respectable attorney. His first desti* 

pation \yas for trade, and be was bound apprentico 

to a grocer, in which situation the Sexagenarian 

)iad seei^ him employed ; but he had a taste and 

talent for more exalted things than weighing plums, 

and breaking sugar, and bad also the good fortune 

to have hi$ wishes seconded and promoted by his 

relative* ^e was Admitted of ***** col^ 

ft^«^^ lege, 
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lege, where he took his degrees with much credit 
After taking orders, he returned to the Provincial 
town, where his friends resided, -and from whence 
be discharged the humble duty of a curate in va« 
^ rious neighbouring churches. He was at length a 

h / r» \ candidate for a preferment, the appointment to which 
'Hirfurt/ii ^^ vested in the parish, and after a strenuous oppo- 
sition be succeeded. There was a decent house, and 
an income perhaps of two hundred pounds a year, 
and probably at that period, the utmost of his am- 
bition did not soar to any thing much more elevated. 
At this crisis, most fortunately for him, bis friend^ 
Dr P. was placed on the bench of Bishops, and 
Vl(i#ii>>lkw^<ut ifl^ro^diately nominated Mr. **♦*#♦♦♦ to be 

bis dpmestic chaptain. 

The brightest prospects now opened to his view^ 

nor was be disappointed. His first preferments were 

J>^rn rjtrj^^ r two good livings in * * * *, in the '-vicinity of the 

AfliL^ iiM^i^^^^P'^ residence, to which was afterwards added 
^ £. /D ^a Stall in the Cathedral. It appeared about this 
i^** ** period to government, to be expedient to fix an ec->. 

clesiastical establishment in the province of JtoMfi^* 
of which a Bishop was to be the bead. The inti*" 
inacy between the Bishop of L. and the Prime Mi-^ 
nister still, indeed always, continued, and his recom- 
mendation of his friend and chaplain, to fill this 
eminent office, was accordingly accepted. ,Dr. 
♦ ** ####* ^gg consecrated Lord Bishop of 

> , with a noble salary, afterwards increased 

to 
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fo SOOOL a year. Here perliaps lie still continues^ 
in the useful and honourable discbarge of his bigh 
functions. It has been doqbted, by those wtio knew 
him best, whether this splendid banishment was ex- 
actly in consonance with the Bishop's natural pro^ 
pensities. He was, as a yoiing man, of an elegant 
taste, fond of society, and particularly of female 
society ; attached to the belles lettres, and no con- 
temptible poet It was a strong contrast to these 
habits and propensities, to assist in the illununatioa 
of Esquimaux, Cheroquees, and their Squaws. 

Dr. ******** h^s appeared before the public 
as an author, but principally as a writer of poetry. 
Whilst resident at Cambridge, he published a quarto 
tract of poems, sufficiently elegant, but somewhat 
of too amatory a cast. He had a peculiar turn for 
epigrammatic writing, and there are preserved in 
our manuscript, one or two which probably never 
have been printed ; the insertion of them may tend 
to enliven our narrative. 

About the period before alluded to, an inge- 
nious blind man made his appearance where the 
Bishop then resided, and, as he had done in 
various other places, undertook to give phiioso* 
phical lectures. His name was Moyes, concern- 
ing whom, more particular accounts than we are 
able or desirous to give, may be found, it is 
believedi in the Gentleman's Magazine, and other 

periodical 
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periodical pabticatioM of the ^ay. tt was a vefy 
fashionable thing, ami particularly among the ladies, 
to attend his lectures. Their tender syin{iathy waa 
excited towards him, from the circumstance of his 
blindness ; but he was also of m goodly form and 
countenance, lively in his manners, eloquent in his 
delivery of his lectures, which he also contrived to 
season with surprizing narratives and amusing 
anecdotes. One of the hypotheses upon which he 
chose to dilate, "was that of latent heat in bodies. 
Our lively friend, for such he was then, and pro* 
bably still continues, availed himself of the popular 
naalady, to produce the following epigram. 

Blind Cupid, tired with his celestial joys. 
Descends to earth in shape of Dr. Moyes, 
With ■ dames delights to take his seat, ^ 

And fires each female breast with latent heat. 

• ■ 

' In tiie same provincial town was establisiied a 
Catch Club, of which the members wiereeach and 
all of them, of great musical and vocal accomplisli* 
Qients. Our Sexagenarian seems to have knowa 
them well, and had often been delighted with the 
exertion of their talents. Unfortunately, from some 
trifling cause or Other, a violent schism took piaice 
among them. Dr. ttien Mr. * * ♦, did not lose 
the opportunity of exercising his sarcastical waa* 
pons, and the fdilowingjend 'esprit was cir^tralated^ 

^ ^ Tis 
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Tis said that affected by fogs of Novembefj 

The Catch Club is in a sad case^ 
But by losiog in time every mortified memberj^ 

The body's recpvering a^ce. . 

Were the attempt to be made either by hunting 
among the loose pages of our manuscript, or by 
local enquiry, i( "srould be easy to get' together a 
great many of these trifles ; but these may suffice. 
Some of the venial levities of younger days, pi^- 
xnulgated by another Bishop, will be introduced 
elsewhere. But there seems to be here, somewhat 
of a deviation from the regular path; and the 
manuscript appears in dai^er of entangling ouir 
eccentric friend amid the wilds of Canadian forests^ 
or bewildering him in the crowd of his ecclesiasti* 
ical iBuperiors. 

At the period, to which bis notes have thas hx 
€ondu<^ed him, it must be remembered that be 
merely is seen as an humble under-graduate of 
Camtoidge. 
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Ridicolufl f ermo eui vita rebellis abhorret 
£rgo cave Doctor dissonus esse Ubi. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

After «ome pages of erasure, and scraps not 
exactly intelligible, vi^e again meet ivitb some con^- 
nected paragraphs. What follows seems a de-^ 
tached memorandum, relating principally to a cha«- 
racter well known, and highly respected, in his 
day ; and we therefore give it in our friend's Own 
words. 

" The interval between a young man^s earliest 
admission at the university, and the taking of bis 
first degree, can hardly be expected to involve may 
matters of importance. At a remote period) and 
when we are far advanced in life, so far, that its 
close becomes almost discernible through the ga* 
thering clouds, memory delights to dwell on scenes 
that are past, and meditation lingers on the differ* 
ent individuals with whom we started in the race 
together, whose loss we deplore, or who yet fill 
stations in the world within the reach of our obser- 
vation. A Sexagenarian must necessarily have 
mai)y to lament^ and others who^ though they have 

not 



not pfgmaturely disappeared, so £eur excited his 
attentipn, or interested his feeliogs, that he looks 
back to them with a mingled regret aod e3teem. 

*' I had occasion^ during ray progress to niy de- 
gree^ to consult a physician, and I was directed to 
Dr. Glynn. He was a most singular, eccentric cha* 
racter, but had many amiable qualities,- and was a 
learned and acc9mpUshed man« Detached anecdotes 
of him may be found in various publications, but t 
have often lamented that no authentic and more 
circumstantial account of his life and manners has 
been givep, by some familiar and intinmte acquaint- 
ance. He was not always disposed to admit pa« 
tientSi and I. welt remember that wh6o I fir^t waited 
upon bim, 1 distinctly beard jbjgji pacing up aqd 
down his room, . spouting Greek. I knocked two 
or three times, but no notice was taken. I became 
impatient and fancying my case to be one which. 
.i?Quld tiQt admit of delay, with a venial eagerness 
I should hope, I repeated my knocks. Again no 
jiotice was taken. At length, I ventured to open 
tlie door, and, to my great consternation, found the 
did gentleman still traversing his apartment^ and 
jspou ting aloud* On my entrance be Bioppedl^ and 
somewhat luiribly demanded my business. I threw 
as much obsequiousness into my manner, and as 
^luch of a sypplicating tone into my voice, as I 
^ could, and be was &q far softened^ that he asked 

ifoL. I. G me 
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me to sit down, and listened attentively to mj 
case. He was afterwards kind to me, and called 
at my tooms more frequently than perhaps was 
necessary, as far as malady was concerned. I 
learned also from my tutor, that he would accept 
of very little as a compensation for his trouble, for 
physicians* fees were then paid by the tutor ; of the 
present practice I know nothing. I remember that 
his first and greatest favourite was Juvenal, die 
whole of whose writings he appeared to have at his 
fingers ends. He certainly must have written many 
things worth preserving, for the mind which could! 
have composed so beautiful an Essay as the lines 
on the Day of Judgment, to which the name <^ 
Dr. Glynn is annexed in Seaton's Fnte Poems, 
must also and successfully have been exercised oil 
other siibjects of literature. 

** I think it was during my residence, that he took 
the name of Clobeny, in consequence of the will 
0f a relation, who left him his estate ; but I do not 
believe that he was ever so called by any resident 
member of the university, iall of whom seemed to 
recognize soimtiN^g of agreeable and affectionate 
familiarity in tb^ appellalloil of Dr. Glynn. It 
Ighould be added, that in ^contradiction to the dis- 
tance and austerity, in some degree necessary, per- 
haps, to the heads and seniors of a university, Dr» 
Glynn was remarkably kbd and obliging to bin 
^ juniorsi 
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juniors, and would often invite, young men to his 
apartments. I wish I could remember more par* 
ticulars concembg him. I know that he assisted 
both Mr. Bryant and Mr. Mathias in the Chatter- 
tonian"" controversy, but all my enquiries have not 
enabled me to discover whether he was the author 
of any other literary productions. Every person 
wiU remember the affectionate tributes to his merit^^ 
which appeared in the Pursuits of Literature/*^ 
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Si dticf liar i 
Servitii patiere jiigum» tolerabis inK|i 
Interius leges^ tunc omnia jure teoebb 
^Cuta p^eris rex esse tui« 



CHAPTER XIV. 

jL HE name of this personage occurs in varfotts 
parts of our manuscript ; but the scrap which foU 
Iows» did not seem unworthy of insertion, and ap*- 
pears to have been drawn up with some care and 
pains. 

The celebrated Gilbert W. was also a contempo* 
rary. He has written his own life with some diffuse- 
ness, and he who writes this account is not disposed 
to controvert any of bis assertions, as they relate to 
himself. With respect to others, the case is very 
different He viewed every body, who at all pre* 
6umed to have opinions opposite to his own in mat- 
ters of religion, politics, or literature, with a jealous 
and a jaundiced eye ; nor could it be easy in the 

commoa 



iMomm intercourse of life, ever totteet with i 
man in these instances so inflexibly pertinacioiuk 
Our friend, it seems, and we use nearly hh very 
words, kniew him on bis ^entrance into life. He 
Jtnew him in life's progress, knew bini till within A 
Jiear- period to bis dissolution. He was invcuiably 
the same; petulant, fond of <Sspk]te, impatient of 
contradictibh, and ei^imating e^ei^ -one's talents 
and merits merely' as they harmoni^sed wjth^ or op** 
posed his own prejudices and properiskies ; yet^' lA 
his character and conduct, tie involved this singular 
<oiitradiction-t— his demeanour in private society 
-was mild and urbane, and certainly un^ovoking; 
but the moment he took his peo in hanc^ he a^ 
l^eared to divest himself of his customary garment^ 
and to clothe himself in storm and tempest, hurting 
his thunderbolts Hke another Jupiter .from lehu 

His first appearanoe ui the schools at Cambridge 
can never be forgol^en» He had excited a ^general 
lopinion of his superior abilities, and as his^ way* 
wardness of temper was akfO universally knouti, 
curiosity led numbers to hear him when he had to 
sustain the character of Respondeat against three 
Opponents. AU were surpfiied at his acuteness^ 
And admired his dexterity, but all were offended 
With his petulance, and indignant at the asperity 
of manner, with which he seemed to browbeatthe 
M«>derAtQr» Most of the auditory in appearand 
v / had 
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had made up their minds, that he was a man not 
to be beloved, but that he would certaialv make 
tome noise in the world. 

Our friend further writes, that in a very short in<r 
terval after this public exhibition of his talents, he 
0iet him at theroomsof a common acquaintance. He 
warmly expresses the astonishment he felt at perwiv* 
ing the same man, whose external carriage and de« 
meanour had in public^ so excited displeasure, enter 
into conversation and argument with a sort of mild^^ 
ness, which by the contrast looked like ajfectation. 
But thus it always was, and this justice is willingly 
rendered him ; that however reprehensible his public 
principles, his asperity in political animosities, his 
want both of temper and judgment in his criticisms, 
his pertinacity of opinion, and the total absence of 
candour, nay, it may be said, of charity, in his 
measuring all virtue and all knowledge by tlie 
standard of his own prejudices — ^yet when seen ia 
the bosom of his family, he certainly appeared to 
conduct himself with the greatest mildness. Nor did 
we ever hear of but one assertion to the contrary, 
but this is of such authority, that it is impossible 
not to yield it our assent. A learned and amiable 
judge, after the business of the assizes was over^ 
paid a visit to Porchester jail, at the time when 
W. was there, most justly suffering the penalty 
pf an atrocious and abominable libel He had 
S not 
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not proceeded fac into the interior of the pri^ 
son, when he was annoyed by the loud complain-^ 
ings of a boy, apparently suffering from a severe 
beating. Upon enquiry, he found that it wa^ 
Mr, W. inflicting parental and perhaps salutary 
chastisement, on his son. Allowance may, how<- 
ever, be reasonably made for the circumstances in 
which he then was placed, and which might have 
a tendency to sour the benignity of his temper* 
The impression, however, upon the amiable judge 
was, that such behaviour .did not seem quite ia 
clwracter with the avowed principles of this friend 
of human kind, this perpetual exclaimer against war^ 
and of every species of severity of man against man. 
The above anecdote was communicated by thie judge 
himself; who witnessed the incident, and the gaoler 
said it was a daily occurrence. 

His system of educating his children was cer* 
tainly a little singular ; but as it is only in part de« 
tailed in our manuscript, it is impossible to decide 
peremptorily upon its merits. One thing is thus spe- 
cified :— '^ Calling upon him one morning when he 
resided at Hackney, I was shown into his library ; I 
there found liim standing over one of his daughters, 
who was not more, apparently, than fourteen ; she 
had a volume of the octavo edition of Clark's Homer 
before her. On my expressing some surprise, he 
desired me to examine her in Greek. I did so ; 

she 
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the, read a few lines vei^ readily, dorisfrued them 
vithbut hesitations kiMivr t^ derivation of the more 
eomplicated words, and discovered a ^miliar ac« 
quaintaoice ivitb the Gteiejl^ syntax/' 

W6 Joave aiDce beajrd that this young lad j ba« 
inva^tiably been of the mpst amiable character and 
ipaniiers^ and filled a Very useful ai^ honourable 
«t9{tipa in &9Q]ety. 

. Qur. Sexagenarian bad at different tioM^s* inter* 
eourge by letter with W* andUiottgh thfcy werp noto* 
riously and avowe41y/4t v^ri^rioe, upon oi wy essen^ 
tial and i(nportaJ9it in^tter^. thi^y lived for a time 01^ 
^ero^a of remarkably, good A41o*»hipf . It w.w. ^( 
V^ogth violently bipkeif aaimder by W.^ nexer. to bs 
n^nevi^ed, and by ' the following oconrrence. Our 
Iriend, ad hfetnepresiints the facty: ttad /been for spm^ 
time engaged in a literary yfotk of considerable ex* 
tent, and amdd^ other. cpfiiinunicatipQS which he re*^ 
c^vc^d from di^reait, friend/^, Mrp W* accommodated 
^im ik^ith a &w inetiioi^aitd^ . We are willing to give 
anv share Of blame to our friendi whioh the severest 
reader may think proper to impute to him ; hut: oil 
the publication cif tliis work,, the f0w note) tr^n^r 
milted to him by lk(r. W« didihotappeoTX^^f su^icient 
knportance to demarniror to warrant, speciiSc a&r 
knowledgment. He> however; thought fbr, others- 
wise ; and, in the first ebullition of bis indignatioD| 

wrpie tl>p following curiotfs e|43tfe f-^ 

^' Mr, 



^ Mfi :W, has sfcia Mn --^'febst ptfWic«tkHf^ 
Sp vfhkb, ariiong other ^cknowledgimtite^ there if 
M meatiaa m^ck o£ Mu W.'s ^abtrape. Mn W^ 

therefore jiBet3 down Mr. for a qoipplet^ bwp- 

bariai^ as ai:tu«tfed by S()m6 cbui^h nadkifig mo- 
ftiYtt^ itU ot which, God be thanked, are coming t» 
a speedy iwue ia this couotry/' 
. It may be asked of tboee who undertake tq be 
the ^^vocates xtf G» W.Vtendenieib <if heart, aii4 
b6DeyoljQt]i:0 of eondiict,. by ivh^tfeeiytgn beaauld 
{lossiUj be kShu^ced, when te .¥^mte the abcw^ 
note/ What lODuld iie intend by the aei^tence^ 
'^ iniuencied by acuine churfh and kng luotiyeS) 4)1 
bf which, God be tfaankeij, mr^ commg. to titpee^ 

As Dr. Johnsoa observed of Andi^ew MiUatv 
when tpbl that 00 receiving the last portiDO: of tfafc 
inwnscript of the dictionary, he thanked God be 
had done Mth him (Johnson) ; ao it may be dth 
served in th^ pr^ei^t instance^ . But for what trould 
W. thus pioui^ly thank bis Maker, unless -hit the 
befie which he enjoyed by antncipatioiH that he 
might see the church overturned^ and the king 
^^destroyed; which, as these things could not be 
accomplished withbut many s^nepeji of bidodsbed ailfl 
misery, must seem alike creditable to the piety and 
'j>umauity of him who prayed thus With himself.- 

A mutual friend, who had much infliwii^ with 
4>Jur Sexagenfiriaii^ nod nfparently. possessed the 

s^une 
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fame with W., kindly undertook to heal the breach ; 
but it would not do-^he was implacable— and 
the Philanthropiat never forgave or forgot the sup- 
posed injury. 

Of Porson there will be occasion to snay a great 
dteal in another place, but/We are anxious to rescue 
his memory from an injurious and unjust aspersion 
cast upon it, in W.'s Posthumous Letters to Mr. 
Fox. We shall then have done with M r, W. 

In those letters W. undertakes to give a character 
of I^orson, who, by the way, had always a con* 
tempt, which be was at little pains to conceal, for 
W.'s critical aUlities. In this character, it is la^ 
mentable to say, there is more truth than could 
be wished ; but when it is af&rmed that Pwson was 
dull in conversation, it may be maintained that W^ 
knew nothing of the man. If it he true, as perhaps 
it may, that Porson never spent but one day at 
W.'s, it appears from his notes that our friend 
spent that day with . him, and accompanied him 
thither. He well knew Porson*s sentiments of 
thei^ host, and thought that he rather exerted 
himself more than usual on that day, and that the 
conversation on all sides^ was lively and interesting* 
Be that as it may, Porson could on no account be 
represented as dull. If be did not like his com- 
pany, he would perhaps be silent ; but whenever 
he^did say any thing, they must have been dull 
hearers, who did not immediately discern rays of 

intel 
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fotelligence^ acuteness, and information, whatever 
the subject introduced might be. It is extremely 
difEcult to account for W/s thus committing him*- 
self on the subject of Person, and for his asserting 
what he must have been conscious at the time, it 
was in* the power of so many persons living, to 
cpntradict and refute. 

On the whole, perhaps, the biographical sketch 
which Wi hasT given of himself is agreeable enough, 
for it can hardly be expected that an individual 
should exhibit a representation of his own infirmi- 
ties and defects. Our friend certainly retained no 
particle of enmity against his memory, but there 
are memorandums before us, from which it appears 
that the venerable Sylvanus Urban, Gent has at 
different times received letters from W« of which 
the spirit was to the full as harsh and acrimoiiiousg. 
a$ that which has been transcribed above. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tt ITH respect to wbat follows m tKe pages im- 
mediately succeedbgy fae who undertook to select 
from, and place in somethiiig like order, the scraps 
and memorandums of the Sexagenarian, confesses 
that to him the whole is perfectly unintelligible. • 

But as it is not ill written, and certainty alludies 
both to some extraordinary personage and very par« 
ticular events, it is inserted for the exercise of the 
sagacity of contemporaries, if any shall yet remain, 
who can break the sphinx's head. 

*^ How can I entirely pass over, or in what terms 
shall I reveal one of the most singular and extraor- 
dinary facts that ever occurred, but which in my 
time excited an universal fermentation in our uni« 
versity. A thousand feelings press upon my mind 

at 



it the r^memhrMce of k, each aod «11 tending iQ 
reatraia mj pen from diffuse or circumstantial do- 
wriptioa. A «tar appeared io our horizon, briUifuit 
as : the sun of the morning ;-^in a dire moment 
when every eye was expectkig its increasing spleor 
doufi k 8ud<ienly sunk in night :•— but the night wat 
aot eternal^^the star rose again — it still iUuminatoa 
oar extensive jphere, I nyself have repeatedly 
basked among its rays, wk) enjoyed its geni^ 
waniitli.~-The phs^nojnendn eidiibits one of (hosv 
very rare instance^ irbere ^ steady exertions of 
diligeoce^ prudeocei and ekeumspectiony added bj 
telents^ and directed by gpnkis, rise superior to tho 
enormous pressure of disgrace and contempt : whero 
a secret aod latent vitality 4urks ia the sap of the 
blighted rose tree^ \rhidi being transplanted to % 
genial schI^ a balmy air, duly watered and carefully 
Watched, the principle of life slowly and gradually 
circulates and ascends^ and the senses are finalljt 
charmed and delighted with fragrance and with 
beauty. I forbear to say more, but may in thw 
place not imprqierly introduce the following anec^ 
dotew . 

- /' A young num of the eoll^ remarkable mtber 
ler his knowledge of dogs and horses, than for tho 
brilliancy of bis literary attainments, had incurred 
tfie displeasure of his tutor. He was sent for to 
the tutor's apartment, and after mui^ 6;&postalalioa 

and 
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lihd f eibonstrance, a Spectator was put ihtti b!l 
hands, the longest paper selected, and he was ON 
dered, on pain of rustication, not to leave his rooms 
till he should have rendered it into Latin. On his 
return, in no very cheerful mood, he found in His 
rooms a friend* He fanmediately began his melan<» 
choly tale. " Here,'* said he, *' am I to be confimed 
till the vacation, for it will take me at least till that 
time^ to complete the abominable task of translating 
this eternal paper into Latin.'* His fiiend desired 
him to compose himself, to sit down, take pen and 
paper, and write as he dictated* He did so, and in 
an inconceiveably short space of time the task wiis 
accomplished. He did not, however, venture to 
take it to the tutor till the day following, and very 
great astonishment was even then eicpressed at so 
^arly an execution of what had been imposed. The 
young man departed in high glee ; but he had tiot 
lon^ been gone, before he was hastily sent for agam; 
Young man," said the tutor, ^^ do not make bad 
H^orse, by telling me a falsehood. I well know that 
this exercise is not of your own composition ; but I 
insist upon knowing who did it for you*" Thus on 
compulsion the name of the real author was of ne» 
c^sity revealed. The reader may guess the rest 
It was an early effulgence of that same brilliant star, 
which set for a time to rise again with renewed and 
extended radiance, 

^'The 
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*^ 7be remembrance of this tator excites a sigh of 
deep r^ret Nature on the score of genius had 
done a great deal for hinii study more. He was a 
philosopher, a poet, well acquainted with the clasr 
sics, an excellent, linguist, a truly accompli^ed 
man. Remarkable for his kindness to his inferiors^ 
more particularly, so to those under-graduates whose^ 
means did not allow them the opportunity and ad*« 
vantage of private tutors. To such, even beyond 
the precmcts of his own college, he would himself 
supply the deficiency, without hope or prospect of 
any compensation, but their gratitude. How shall 
I relate the sequel. He has long ceased to animate 
and ^liven his friends, who loved him. He was^ 
I fear, too ardent a votary to that power, who of 
all the fabled divinities of Greece and Rome, treats 
his. followers with most unkindness, who repay* 
their libations with malady, their songs with degra< 
ding infirmities, their triumphs with defeat*^Peace 
to his ashes. — If ever man deserved a tear of sym- 
pathy, it was * • • *." 



I 
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On peut trottver des femmefl qui nW jamais ea do gi« 
lanterie ; nlais il est rare d en trouver qui n'en aient jamaU 
eu qu uue* 



CHAPTER XVr. 

• • ' . * 

^ PORTION of the Manuscript now presented 

, - ■. - 

itself, not a little perplexing fron) the frequent er^ 
sures. and interlineations^ whilst not seldoip, thes^ 
|irere a second tiiqe crossed out with the pen, aa if 
the writer could not exactly make up his rn}nd^ 
lyhether the incidents noted should remain at all^ 
or in what terms they should be. expressed. . Thu^ 
for example, by holding up the paper^tQ. U>e l%h^ 
the words ** College Pranks" were with some diffi- 
culty discernible. These had been erased, and for 
pranks, the word " Vagaries" was substituted. This 
word also had been rejected, and, as appeared from 
the ink at no great distance of time, " College Fol- 
lies" was inscribed in a larger hand, as if intended 
for the head of a chapter, 

]?ut 
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But of these " Pranks," " Vagaries," mi " Fol- 
Ites," there were not many which seemed recoorded 
for anj <Aber purpose than for the moralizing sen« 
timedts a&d reflections which seemed to have accomp* 
panied the recoUectioa of them. The anecdote 
which foUows, from the warmth and earnestness 
which the partly pleasing and partly painfal re? 
membrance, evidently elicited in the writer, must 
Jong and sensibiy have occupied his mind* It id 
i:ommunicated iai substance thus, ^fjiM 

After about a year^ residence in the university^ ^ '^^ ^ ^-^ 
an accidenft ' introduced him to the society of 4 
lovely young widow, whose brother was a r^ 
i^pedlabie tradesman, but had occupations which 
occasioned faim tx> be much absent from home^ 
His mster kept his house, aad in her brotber's abf 
Be^ce had many lively parties, composed primus 
pally of females of, the better class in the mercn^ 
tile iine, and of young gownsmen. He frequented 
faer society, till a very strong attachment was wor^ 
teally formed and avowed. Mftrria^,,a3 it woul4 
liave been the utter ruin of both parties, wast.oever 
mentioned by either, but a tender and affectionate 
intercourse took place, which had subsisted &t 
aaatiy mont&s,-*^[Here the manuscript has such 
)blots and erasures, that many Hnes are totally 
ille^le.]r^*nie narrative is afterwards tboi scr 
Bttmed;-^In absence they corresponded for t 
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long time wJ^ the most unabated a:ttachmenty 
ti^ben at length; (for tenderness is sharp-sighted) 
our hero fancied he perceived the style of his 
widow to be somewhat colder. Her letters were 
less frequent ; they now contained excuses fot tbeir 
, brevity, and after a while they were altogeilier 
remitted* 

What he suspected had actually taken place^ as 

he had ample testimony on his return, after the long 

I*^^mk|'^. vacation in October, A jfoung man, somewhat 

Skfkf ^ wi*^above his standing, who was remarkable for his 

personal confidence,' for hb wit andhcimouri and 
above all, for his gallantries, liad addressed himself 
to the Fair Inconstant, even before she had known 
him who now complained of her perfidy* He 
failed, however, in bijs attack at thia time,' and hetXer 
^rtune hailed our friend. The connection upon 
whom the iiew gallant was dependent^ and with 
whom he lived, (a* learned and venerable clergyman) 
was compelled by circumstances to reside priaci* 
pally in the university. He artfully availed hunsself 
of this opportunity^ and of her lover's ab3ence, to 
Tfenew the siege, and after close and contioued 
assaults, he supplanted his rivtd* 
i Aftser.some desultory remarks on female vanity 
iBind fitklraess^ Of no great interest or. importance^ 
<fae subjoined words ^ccur in the npargin in thf 
ibrmiof n not/s, and evidently w^re written inialpng 
]|iitBrval of time after t\p^ anecdote itself» ^ - 

The 
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. Tbe sequel of the story of this my succesdiiii' 
tiva] b not a little Whimsical, nor can a greater 
contrast be imagined between what he was, wbenz 
be contendisd iifith Q^ in daliing 



; Ey6s^ which are the fraileift softest thiogs>> 
: Tyrants — Butchers — Mordereri 



And ^hat he is now ; between the levity^ facetious^' 
nesS| and improvidence of his youth^^and his present 
' severity, ^ loftiness, and pride. , That all should ac-* 
knowledge and lament youthful indiscretions, 
should exhibit a contrary conduct, and, by exam- 
ple, encourage the young and the thoughtless to 
decency and rectitude of demeanour, is expedient 
ind wise ; but surely it is hot amiable to be cited 
as an exemplar of rigorous austerity, of inflexible 
tenacity, with respect to the obsequiousness of 
inferiors; of a too severe exactor of penalties^ 
inconsiderately incurred by the want of reflec-^ 
tion cCnd experience. Such a transition, from con- 
templatmg with delight " eyelids where many graces 
sate,'* to minute and aristarcbical animadversions 
on youthful freaks, might, one should suppose, have 
been somewhat checked by the knowledge and con* 
viction, that there are still in circulation, composed 
by this now greatly exalted personage. Poetic 
Trifles and Levities, of which the mildest repre- 

H S sentatioQ 
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aentation that can be given is, tiiat they are ptoAU 
gioasiy amatory. But let this pa&s ; this man id 



now ♦ * ♦ *, 



Here again is a considemble hiatus in Our MS. 
but it is itppossible not to smile at the anecdote 
which succeeds, of which the substance is this :-<^ 

One of the tutors of the college was far from 
being popular, and the principal reason seemed to 
be, that he was what was then denominated ''^ k 
Tuft hunter ;'* that is, one who prefers the iSociety 
of a peer to that of a commoner, a lord to a baro« 
net, and proportions his obsequiousness in an ex-* 
actly graduated scale of rank and dignity. It wad 
iinderstood that his Reverence was to dine with a 
i^(j 1ll6iutjUv young nobleman, more reiharkable for the quantity 

of claret he could exhaust, than for the brilliancy 
or variety of his intellectual attainments. The 
opportunity was accordingly taken to screw up his 
door so very securely, as to render admission by it 
impossible till the morning. Let the reader judge 
of the sensations, wrath, and indignation of a very 
pompous man, returning at a late hour of the 
night, tVith perhaps as much wine as he could de*- 
cently carry, in vain attempting to procure entrance 
to his apartment After some persevering exer- 
tions, which were ineffectual, the porter was sum- 
moned, and with due examination, aided by nu- 
merous lightSi the mischief was discovered. The 

conspirators^ 
9 
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conspirators, who aflfected to be roused from their 
beds by the noise which the catastrophe occasioned, 
assembled, with well-feigned commiseration, and 
with professed eagerness, to assist, and ultimately 
enjoyed the wicked satisff^^tion of seeing Iheir plot 
fully accomplished, by assisting the unlucky and 
ill-starred tutor to get admission to his rooms, by 
means of a ladder placed against the window, 

The above nobleman, by the way, ought not to be 
passed over without a little further notice. He so 
far forgot in subsequent lif<^ the dignity of his ele* 
vated station, as to play the part of Pandarus to one 
greater Jhanhunsel^ The beauty, however, of th^ ^^i«^ ^ 
^^L^fM^lovely object in question, proved so irresistiUeb ^<^ 
ihaX he fell a victim to it himself, and betrayed the 
trust reposed in him. The circumstances have 
aiace been partially related by the lady herself, and» 
the whole would involve suffideAt materiaU for a 

most otfioua mmU 
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Vidljam jdveiiem premeret eum serior det^a^ 
Mcerenteoi'Staltos pra^rUsse di^* 



CHAPTER XVn. 
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^ HE good humoured manner in tvbicb our "Friend 
relates a jest, successfully practised upon himself' 
shou's that he enjoyed it almost as mtich as they who 
contrived it. He receivei a card from a young manj 
of higher rank and connections than himself^ from 
whom he hadjust reason to expect auch an act of 
civility, in return for s6me good office which he had^ 
before he arrived at the university, an opportunity 
of rendering him. He accordingly accepted of the 
invitation to supper, which (he card conveyed, an4 
went at the appointed time. On his arrival, hp 
was introduced to a large party, all pf whom wert 
perfect strangers to him, and appeared tq look so 
strangely and coldly upon him, that he began to 
suspect what was really the case, that the invitation 
was a forgery, and that it was intended to laugh at 

him* 
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^ him. He made an effort to retire, but was pre- 
vented, and after a short iqterval, joined heartily in 
the laugh against himself. 

It appears from a loose memorandum, that our 
friend, notwithstanding his systematic regularity, 
and rigid attention and conformity to College clis- 
cipline, had once a very narrow escape from incur- 
ring the severest censure of his superiors, froni 
which accident alone preserved him. A thoughtless 
young man, of very eccentric character, had most 
improperly introduced a female of degraded fame 
and manners into his apartments, and with equal 
indiscretion had supplied her with liquor till she 
became ungovernably intoxicated, nor was he him- 
self a great deal better. About midnight, he so 
far recovered his recollection as to wish to get rid of 
his unruly guest. This, however, was no very easy ' 
task. She refused to depart ; and when with some 
violence he had got her into the quadrangle, she 
began with most veliement screams to utter the cry 
of murder. In this dilemma, the young man went 
and called up our friend, who with more - good 
nature (hao considerateness, rose to assist him. 
The woman continued screaming, and when the 
tutor and some of the fellows appeared to see what 
was the matter, no other young man was visible 
but the subject of this narrative, pulling the young 
WOQian with difficulty along to the porter's lodge. 

Here 
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Here the advantage was experienced, of a previous 
good character ; nothing else could have preserved 
him from disgrace and punishment. He had the 
address to secure his friend from detection, and to 
save himself. His narrative was, that being dis* 
turbed by the cry of murder, he left his rooms to see 
the cause, and finding a drunken woman in the 
quadrangle alone, he thought that in propriety it 
became him to conduct her to the porter. This, 
however improbable it might sound, wsls credited, 
and no disagreeable consequences ensued. 
^ iJUiCU*. '^^^ character and history of the young man, in- 
volved in the above foolish act of profligate incon* 
eiderateness, is so very singular, that many remarks 
and anecdotes concerning him, subsequently .occur* 
From these collectively, the following concise nar- 
rative was deduced. / 

i 

His fether died when he was yet a child. He 
was left to the guarctianship of his mother^ a 
very weak and fooli&h woman, at whose decease 
be was to succeed to considerable personal pro- 
perty, and a clear unencumbered estate of about 
a tliousand pounds a year. Nothing could pos* 
sibly be better conditioned than this estate was ; 
it was a freehold, and compactly circumscribed 
by a ring fence. The youth's education was 
totally neglected, and hf was suffered to do 
whatever he pleased. When aUmt sixteen, he 

expressed 
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expressed a great desire to g9 to college ; but as he 
was totally uninptructed^ except in the commooest 
village school learning, some consultation was n^ 
cessary about the most practicable means of ok^ 
tending his education^ and improving his knowledga. 
It occurred that there was a distaait relation of tbo 
aame nam^ established in a curacy at the provui^* 
cial town, who mig|ht be glad to undertake his in* 
troducdoB to the rudiments of Greek and Latin, 

This was accordingly done, and after remaining 
under his cousin's care for i^ut two years, my 
gentleman was removed to college, and by way of 
counsellor and guardian, bis relation accompanied 
bim«. However, be soon threw off aU restrain^ 
and dashed boldly and uncQUtrouled into all the 
irregularities axid extravagance of the place. Wbe- 
dier he waited or not tp take any degree, does not 
aj^pear ; but certaki it is, that in a very short period 
of time, bis profiiseness reduced Jhis mother to the 
extrenest difficulty and distress, and materially lea* 
sened their common income. In this dilemma, it 
was thou^ expedient that he sbouM go alM-oad^ 
and accordingly be departed £ur the continenl^ and 
ibrtnnately for bis future and declining days, with 
^ some young men of fortune, two of whom have 
jince made a disting^ished figure in the political 
world, A short time was suftcient to waste what 
femaioed of bis psi^pertyt <and in a very brief inter* 
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^al after his return to his native country, not an 
«cre, nor a single shilling remained, of all his valu- 
able patrimony i That the poor old mother died 
•in the utmost penury, it can hardly be necessary t6 
?tate ; the son, if he yet lives, subsists on an annuity 
allowed h IIP by his former gay conipanibns, ivho in 
•^s instance assurefdly did not verify what is usually 
asserted about the desertion of frietids in adver- 
»ity. 'It remains 'to exhibit a slight delineation cf 
•his character, - 

*' He was reih^rkably good-natoted, even to excess. 
^He would thoughtlessly give away the guinea which 
Kvas his last With equal thoughtlessness he would 
iborrow whatever he could obtain from otli^rs, 
•mthbut the remotest idea of returning it again. 
He Once carried his mother to an inn in a provincial 
^own, where he ordered a sumptuous dinner, and 
the most expensive wines. When the bill was 
produced, though they went in their own carriage, 
it appeared that neither mother nor son had a six^ 
pence in their pocket They were relieved from 
the awkwardness of their situation by the writer of 
this narrative, who as he never expected, so did he 
never see a shilling of his money again. When 
young, and the talent was probably continued to 
him, the original of this portrait had an extraordi* 
nary faculty of exciting mirth, by the most unac- 
countable and unexpected sallies of humour an4 

7 ridicul^^ 



ridicule. To this he was probably ijidebted foy 
the protection which he subseqqjsntly received, 
when he most wanted it. H(& h.ad almost alway3 
jan avowed disregard of what are invariably re^- 
spected as the decencies of life, and would, with* 
out scruple, if asked by an old acquaintance where 
he was tp be foupd, give his card ^t a commoa 
brothel, or at the lodgings of some celebrated 
courtezan* At the same time he could assume 
the mildest manners, and conciliate the kindness 
pf the most timid and the most modest of the sex, 
^is ruin was certainly to be imputed to a neglected 
^education, ^nd thp. )ii^)ardpnable in^dulgence which 
was shown him in his earliest years. He doubtless 
had those qualities of heart, and those endowments 
of intellect, which, if they had been directed, chast**- 
ened, and disciplined, by a skilful and experienced 
guide, would have rendered him as useful and as 
amiable, as he certainly turned out unworthy of 
yiny virtuous esteem. 
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Stet qukanqt^e volet potens^ 
Aalat culmlne lubrico. 

Me dnlcis saturet tfue^ 
Obscure poskum loco* 



CHAPT)SR XVin. 

jAl notable contrast to the preceding was ano- 
ther sir^lar and eccentric character, a fellow-* 
i .1; r c V ^ <^1^.^^ ^ ^^ swocio standing. He has been 
1|[^Q^di|4^ slightly alluded to in a former part of this narra?- 
. isi^j^jj! tive, and deserves to be yet further remembered* 
f I His father was a farmer of some respectability, 

and he, as tlie eldest son, was allowed to choose 
Iiis professi(»i, which he was originally induced to 
make that of a linen-weaver. He toiled on year 
after year very inauspiciously ; he contracted, how-» 
ever, a fondness for reading, and at the age of at 
least thirty-six, took it into his head that he would 
go to college, and be a clergyman. He accord- 
ingly 
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ia^y converted his stock and moveabfes into moneys 

atid with the assistance of a Neighbouring clergjr^ 

man, got jiist Latin and Greek enough to pass^ ex** 

aminatkm at college. ' 

He fa^d calcolat^d fats meam ivifh such extreme 

{yreci&ion, that with the* advantages be was to re* 

teive from being a Sizer, the sum of forty pounds 

was to cover the whole of his }ear's expences at 

coIlegCi and ht never exceeded it He was a mail 

of mean abilities, but of indefatigatte industry, and 

with no othtt help than such as the college lecture 

aflforded, he obtained his degree reputably. He 

limited himself in every particular $.s to time^ 

occupation, dress, exercise, and the minutest arti- 

des of expenditure. For example, once a week 

he would invite some one to breakfkst, once a fort* 

night to supper; whilst a hat, a coat^ &c. &c. 

would be made to last for two years each. He 

was much respected for his inoffensive manners, 

his consistency of conduct, bis reguiathy and in« 

dustry. 

Although he must unavoidably have accustomed 
himself to great privations, he was always cheerful; 
and often by the force, which greater experience 
gave to his remonstrances, deterred his younger 
companions from acts of inconsiderateness and 
folly. His great ambition was at length satisfied 
to the fulL He obtained orders, and a decent 

curacy. 
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6iracy> Here for many years he conscientiously 
practised the duties of his situation. Preferment 
^e never sought, nor if be had, /with hm humble 
pretensions, was he likely to bore obtained it« 
But, his public spirit waS; con^nt and unwearied, 
anc( conceiving soine local improvement of great 
^portarice to the provincial town, near which he 
resided, be made a very extensive circuit, princi- 
pally on foot, io solicit contributions for this pur« 
pose, from' fliose who were able and disposed to 
bestow ihHta. Nor did he rest till he had accumu^ 
lated i^everal fjundreds of pounds, for the accoai« 
plishment of his favourite object, which he vested 
in the hands of proper trustees. He died not Iqpg 
•ince, at an advanced period of life^ with the bles^ 
sings of the poor, and the esteem of a respectable 
neighbourhood* 

Far^ very far different, in fate and fortune, from 
tlie two individuals above described, was a cotem-^ 
,etff4e porary of a different society, who (if any man ever 
had) bad most abundant cause to boiv before the 
shrine of the divinity, -who with such seeming ca- 
priciorsness, stsvo lata negotio, distributes her 
smiles and favours. His. father was a respectable 
clergyman in moderate circumstances ; his educa* 
tion rather confined, but certainly in some private 
seminary. He went to the university with no par- 
ticular pretensions of talent, learning, or applica* 

tion ; 
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tibn; but he had a find perton, and cqncillatm^ 
manoerSy and it should almost seem that hetrusitied 
to these with greater confidence than tO;apy oli» 
acquired endowments. It was for a time douhtfbl 
which of the learned professions he should assume, 
but he finally determined on the law. At this pe* 
riody he was mild, unassuming, and generally ac- 
ceptable to his numerous acquaintance. He lived 
on the fair give and take system of equality, with 
those whose pretensions were not higher than his 
own, and partook of his bread and cheese supper 
with men of his own standing, with a good humoured 
cordiality. All at once he ceased to be seen among 
his quondam friends. 

On enquiry, it was found that his person and 
address had recommended him to the partial notice 
of a lady of very large fortune, acquired by indus^ 
trious relations in commercial pursuits. The change 
had an extraordinary effect upon his memory. H« 
forgot bis former and humbler acquaintance. He 
acted the great man, at least in one part of the 
character, and in fact he really became one as to 
rank and station. All have their infirmities ; pros- 
perity is bard to bear, and minds, even stronger 
than that which distinguished the object of these 
animadversions, might be in some danger from so 
beautiful and splendid a prospect opening all at 
once upon them ; from being suddenly elevated to 

the 
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tiie dignity of a senator, to lai^ landed property^ 
and a splendid establidhment, ia exchange for a 
sitaatioay relatively at leas^ humble and iosig^fi^ 
tatib 
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Tarpeium limen adora 
l^ronus et auratam Junoni canie juvencam. 
Si tibi contigerit capitis matrona pudici. 



CHAPTER XtX. 
Still different, and far, very far less auspicious,. (Jj-^ 
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was the fate of another of their cotemporariies. His ^ 
father filled the situation of an organist in a l^ro* 
viftcial town, but had saved money enough to giv^ 
his son a decent education, and establish him at 
the university, with the design of his taking orders^ 
He passed through the ordinary course with aii 
unexceptionable character, in due time was admitted 
with some credit to his degree, was ordained sub^ 
sequently, , and was elected fellow of the college. 
Most unfortunately for him, his exertions to procure 
what appeared to be an eligible curacy, in a very 
remote and retired situation, were but too success*' 
ful, and to this he owed his utter and irretrievable 
ruin. He was a well made, handsome man, of great 
good nature, and very agffeeaMe manners. 
VOL, I. I There 
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There was, as ill luck would have it, another 
Potiphar's wife in the village ; he was exposed to 
precisely the same temptations as the Joseph of 
Scripture, but unhappily did not possess similar 
virtue. He too easily fell into the snare. The 
connection was discovered, and a prosecution was 
the consequence. It but little availed him, that 
there was no pretence for the charge of seduction 
on his part, that the frail lady was the mother of a 
numerous family, that the husband was much absent 
from home, that opportunies to assail his firmness 
were studiously sought, and that pretences to have 
him almost constantly in tlie house, were ingeniously 
invented. Far heavier damages were awarded 
against him than he was able to pay, and in conse- 
quence, he absconded. The society of which he 
was a member, was but too well Justified in with* 
holding the preferment, to which in his regular turn 
be would otherwise have been entitled ; and he had 
the mortification to live to see a generation almost 
pass over him, and severally enjoying, what if he 
had but listened to the voice of duty, or even of 
prudence, he would fully have participated. He 
was however permitted, and this was no small indul- 
gence, to retain the emolunoents of bis Fellowship. 

The catastrophe of his fortune and life was dis* 
astrous ; he took to drinking. It is more than 
apprebended| that notwithstanding bis collegiate 

Q9th| 
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oath, which was indispensable to the enjoyment of 
the revenues of his fellowship, he married. The' 
woman was content to live with him, retaining her 
maiden name. He M length died prematurely, 
very much the victim of remorse, arising from his 
accumulated irregularities. The moralist, with tears 
of pity and regret, might here expatiate on the de-- 
structive consequences of one false step, on tha 
entrance into life. Had this poor man been for-" 
tunately under the protection, or within the sphere 
of the admonitions of sopic sincere friend and ex-' 
perienced counsellor, he might have adorned the' 
society which he disgraced, and benefited the sys- 
tem which he injured. ' 

" The subject of cotemporaries (such are our 
friend's remarks) is at an advanced period of life 
more painful than pleasing. Many of those whom 
we most loved and esteemed, are separated from" 
us to meet no more, but in another scene of things.- 
Of the majority, perhaps, of the rest, there is so' 
much to lament and to regret, in the failure of 
their views and hopes, in their calamities, their fol- 
lies, and their errors, that remembrance presents the 
mind with a motley picture, where there is more 
gloom than sunshine, more thorns than flowers." * 

There was one fe llow- collegian in particular, 
who appears to have excited an extraordinary de< 
gree of interest in the writer of these remarks. 

12 H« 



He wi^i of a studious and jfooiewl^t li^doloQ^ ^h.ftr 
teeter, perpetually proposing to his iancy ^he tca^^ 
(juilUty and happiness, b^ pattered hiu^i^If with 
berei^fter enjpyipg in the marriage stat«^. ^ikI in do* 
iji^tic Ufe. This was the coastar\t thfm^ of hia 
QonversaUoq^ aad th^ ^xtrenie&t limit of l^ig aofthir 
tioq, \ , 

^f yra^ connected with familiea who h^d ap^pl^ 
miean^ pf satisfyiag bis wis^i^, as f^r i^s: Fjevenue 
^as concernedi and accordingly, at no distant pe- 
riod afi^r he w$s qualified to receive them, Bei^e* 
ficos ^^r« bestowed qpQn.hioii, equal to his warmest 
visbegr Xt is lameutabli^ tp. detiMl tb^ final cons<^<* 
quences. He married a wom,aa without principle^ 
]^ia ^at^e^ring views of h^pines,s in the domestic 
life, ys^nishjsd in smoke, and if he yet liyes^ he live^ 
t^e scorn aqd ridicule of many, who wqre weU war-^ 
Tjantjsd in their prediction of what aqtqally ensued 
4UvU(i»Xt -Ajnotber iftdividu^, of very superior talenta, andf 

"fi^bo had mapiy and vs^rious att^innients, as well a% 
t^ niipst pleasing smd cqnpiiiatiqg n^wniers, failed. 
^ iq bl^ e?ipectatiqns of h^ppiQ^9s>* "^ith still more 
]^rQvoki^g paryeipsenesa. He had ohtainpc) copai'^ 
derable distinction at the i^niversity, afid might, if 
he ha4 thought prpp^T, have a^cceeded to some-^ 
thing % more substantial \Sm\ mere Umversity 
bonoprs ; hut. b^ chas«. to marcy, and unrfuckily \m 
yni(^4 Mii^lf to a p^raon i^ ii^rific^to bimaelf iii 

^ ^ education 
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education and acquirements, that >?hen he retired 
to his paternal inheritance, he found that he wanted 
a suitable companion. This induced him to plunge 
into business, for which, perhaps, of all men, he 
was the least qualified. He laid out the whole of 
his property in the purchase of great tythes in dif- 
ferent places* 

The consequence was, tHat for the remainder of 
his life, he was perpetually , involved in law-suits ; 
and though he Wiai3 gehei lliy right, and successful 
also, his spirits were harassed, his constitution gra- 
dually iliipaired, and his means exhausted. This 
estranged hirii from' his wife, soured his temper, 
and finally shortened his diiys. He was imprisoned 
fn thg Fleet, whei^ a lingering disease carried him 
6flf, and in his dying ihottients he had no other 
consolation than that which he received froni hig 
medical friend, whoj most fortunately for him, had 
known hidfi intimately at college, and who took care 
with great benevolerlce, that the necessities of big 
iniserable situation v^ere duly supplied- 
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Fortuna s»vo laeta negotie. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Another College anecdote presents itself in 
this portion of the manuscript^ which, though ludi- 
crous at first sight, terminated in a disastrous ca- 
tastrophe. There was a very respectable fellow of 
one of the minor colleges, who, in expectation of 
valuable preferment from his society, had formed 
a connection with a lady of his own years. Un- 
luckily, the incumbent, whose decease was earnestly 
expected, ^ was one of those personages, of whom 
there are many, who exemplify the old proverb of 
" creaking doors,'' &c. X^^ old geiltleman thought 
proper to live a great while, nor did he at length 
take his departure, till the engagement had conti- 
nued for so extended a period, that the season of 
youth and manhood too, had passed away ; till the 
infirmities of approaching age excited discontent 
and murmurings on one side, and wrinkles produced 

deformity 
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deformity on the other. The etigagement, hoW'* 
ever^ was now to be fulfilled, and the day waa ap-- 
pointed for the marriage ; but on the morning of 
that day, the bridegroom elect was found dead in 
his bed, the victim of his own despondency, or 
perhaps reluctance from confirmed habit, to change 
his ordinary modes of life. 

It would appear expedient to close this melan-> 
eholy catalogue, and revert to other subjects, but 
tiiat the catalogue itself changes its aspect, and some 
examples, exhibiting a brighter contrast, assert a 
claim to notice. Not all of those who entered the 
tlieatre of the great and bustling world nearly about 
the same period, terminated the exertions of their 
youth and manhood, under auspices so disastrous 
and afflicting as some of those specifiec}^ above* II^ma^im ^iLJI^ 

^^ Memory brings back pne in particular, who uAMtit^ ^ 
arrived at the most exalted station to which the '^^^^•^^mwL 
profession on which be entered could possibly lead, 
whose titles (if he yet survives) would occupy a 
spacious page; who basks in the sun-shine of 
royal facvourr— patron of learning — protector of in- 
digence — ^rewarder of merit How splendid, how 
enviable a pre-eminence !♦♦♦*♦♦**♦" 

At this poition of the manuscript, so many era- 
Bures and substitutions occur, that the most perse- 
vering diligence and investigation can with difficulty 
make out, that there was some drawback to this 

highly 
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bigbly-coloure4 eulogi^tn ; some e3(pectatiODA ex« 
citec) by tbi; saqo^ illugtrioas persoaa^, ytitii 
f^peqt tQ th^ "trriter^ which n^v^r Mrere fuUUled ; 
Sfome promise? made, which were neglected and 
Cprgpttf»|« i\t le^st, towards the conelqsion oS 
vbat s^ips tQ b^vQ heeo a sort of chapter lyopro-t 
priated to the subject, these words are distinctly, 
vin^bli^ : — ###<<♦ Surely thia was crwel-^-a 
Tery moderate portbn of that whfcb was. voUub*' 
tp.rily placed wijthin my view« almget. within my. 
tpuch, WQuld bave satisfied the wiacmest wishes of 
my heart — would have diffused cheerfubess aiid» 
tranquillity around a large and numerous cirda ofr 
dependants-— would have soothed thesufienngs qjCr 
disease, and animated the Iqxiguon of docliiiifig 
years. The purple light of hope, which beamed 
for a while with a steady .bri^tQess» was suddenly, 
was abruptly withdrawii^ nor could my owa a(;ttr 
xity, or the exertions of my firiendsi ey/^r Jkidrft tbci. 
cause,'' 

B^t. l^ us, descend a whSe ftom. this lo% fwi^ 
nenc^ from thjs p^rib^ion, where we are dvec^ 
powered, an(^ in dangec of being, constmned by.ex-r 
cessi^e radiance. TheVe ate« gradaiioas of allityd^.. 
to which those bqiealii may look withj^ut being £00 
much overawed^ and from which those above may 
contemplate inferior objecta, without the ri3k of 
being vertiginous. In preceding part» . of . tb}s i^ar- 

rative. 
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JSp^optl d)gtiit|fw II rantlott to spmjs q£ a few 
otiofit uMtiaridualfl^ ki tiheic dagr wdl Imofva and 
tftte^modi, wd iieifn^db if itht conaeqpiQDt hoooiitti 
in their several lines ef Hfe. . 

Gf dne iqi particu)afl| ik ia with a soot of smspriaa 
remarked in our maauficniil^ that- ^^ he is not jeC m 
Judge." There was a large family of them, but 
the individual of whom mention is here ^lade, was . 
the only son. The mother had formerly been in no 
higher a condition than that of a mantua-maker ; 
the father was a land-steward ^o different men of 
fortune. In this situation he saved considerable 
wealth. The son was sent to Eton, where he was 
.contemporary with Porson, and the writer has fire* 
quently heard him remark, that on his first going 
to Eton, Porson by no means waS' distinguished 
above other boys, either for parts or application. 
The subject of this article, however, made great 
advances in classical learning, and left Eton for 
the university, with a very high character as a sound 
scholar. His reputation was progressive at college, 
and he eminently distinguished himself oh taking 
bis degree. He chose the profession of the law, 
nor was it a great while, before he rose to a con- 
siderable degree of practice. There was no pro* 
fessional honour to which he might not have aspired, 
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hit that he took a perverse line ki politics, and 
contrived, as far as political interest and influence 
were concerned, never to be on the riglit side. 
He has however invariably preserved the most un* 
impeached character for integrity, abilities, and pro* 
fessional knowledge, enjoys a most extensive and 
lucrative practice, and ijs iiighly regarded and 
esteemed by all who know him. 






Jus est iiiari, nunc strato aequore bliUidiri^ nunc procellb 
ftc fluctibus inhorrQscere. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Jri.N insertion here occurs in the manuscripf^ 
which has the appearance of having been written 
at a subsequent period^ and introduced in this 
place, a^ if to preserve something like chronological 
accuracy. 

^ The man of whom a concise account is now 
about to be given, in every respect, whether we 
consider his talents, his virtues, or his fortunes, 
merits a more circumstantial detail, and a better 
biography. His father was a very respectable 
tradesman in a provincial town, where he arrived 
at honours, bestowed only on the most eminent and 
most opulent citizens. However, from some cause 
•r other, when he died, his property was found in* 
adequate to the maintenance of a son and a 
daughter. The son was destined for the law, and 
placed with an eminent attorney^ but soon be« 

coming 



coining tired of the drudgery of the desk, he t^ent 
into the army ; and the daughter was taken under 
the protection of a wealthy family, from which she 
afterwards happily married. The person of whom 
we are speaking had a commission in the Maripes, 
and was in all Lord Rodney's celebra^ec^ battles. 
He has been heard to describe with extraordinary 
pathos and effect, as the sublimest spectacle, and 
at the same time the most tenible, he ever witnessed, 
the blowing up of the seventy^four Spanish ship in 
the battle with Don Langara, in the Bay of Gibraltar. 
He served as Lieutenant under Captain Macbride, 
in the Bienfaisant A detachment from this ship 
was employed to take possessdto of the Spanish 
Admiral Langara. Langara was pleased with iht • 
courtesy and gallantry of this young man, atid ati 
acquaintance, indeed friendship, took place,, of 
which he reaped the advantage almost twenty years 
afterwards. 

He was, when on some military service, taken 
prisoner in the Mediterranean, and brought to 
Langara, who immediately recognized his quon* 
dam acquaintance, and offered him every indul* 
gence in his power. The Englishman requested 
that his papers might be preserved without injury, 
which his official situation rendered highly impor* 
tant The request was not only complied witb^ 
but after treating him with the greatest kindness 
and hospitality, Langara gave him his release. 

Finding 



BmHog, that in spite oi all big ac^vity and ex« 

- ertbnS) pcooQotion in the departiMnC of the MariDM 

was very tardy and very pracarkHis, he quitted' this 

Ime. of sendee. He afterwarda went to the West 

Indies with General Bnice^ as his Secretary; Hfii 

geotlei and conciiia(ang mafmera made friends 

wberevep he wenl^ and he was^ recommended' by* 

General Bruce ta his relative Lord Elgin, who was 

then English. Miniatep at the Court of Brussels; 

Qn coming over to England wkh dispatches, he was^ 

. in aa evil hour tahtm, introduced' to the patronage 

•»»* » Tf^ of a very great man; ^om which* patronage flowed 

*^''*^**'**^ all the troubled waters in which he was ever i^er* 

wards immersed^ aod finally sunlit 

He was muqh too* honest and simple for a courtsi. 
His talents were discerned and acknowledged*— his 
mannera were .admired ; but 1ms incorruptibility 
was his ruin. He was appointed^, with certain eot* 
adjulorsi to a> very responsible situation in a f^ign 
, country. Be had various accounts of foreign Princes 
to check) and, in ttie simplicity o( his hearl^ con- 
caved that his first duty was* to watch the interests 
q£ his country. In the accounts of one foreign 
Prince he detected a trifling error of IfiOO/. With 
great delicacy and respect^ he ventured to commu- 
nicate the circumstanee to his Highness, Sir, re- 
(died the Prince with great mdignation^ did yon 
tbiok; I y^m bred m: a counting house? In shorty 

the 
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the evidence of his probity, and of the want of it 
in those with whom he acted, is alike irrefragable : 
nor have the accounts in which he was concerned 
with others, to the amount of more than half a mil- 
lion, ever yet been duly balanced. 

Whilst ajbroad, he was much noticed: by Sir 
Charles Stuart, brother to Lord Bute, who had the 
command in Portugal, This gentleman was so 
inuch impressed with the accuracy and excellent 
precision in which his military accounts were kept, 
that he wrote home in his £sivour, and recommended 
the general adoption of his plan. 
. He embarked with the fleet under Lord Nelson, 
when he went to JBgypt, but separated from him at 
Marmora, and went to Constantinople. Here he 
renewed his acquaintance with Lord Elgin, and tra« 
veiled through Greece ivith Mr, and Mrs. Nesbit| 
parents of Lady Elgin, 

On his return to his native country, he gave a 
memorable example of the nu)St inflexible integrity, 
which neverthel^s served to embitter the remainder 
of his life. He was required by some individuals 
with whom he was connected in service, to do that 
with hill and their common accounts, which it may 
be presumed they thought compatible with recti- 
tude, but which to him seemed disreputable and 
dishonest. Notwithstanding repeated importunity 
of friends, the most flattering invitations, and splen- 
did 
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did promises, he continued firm and immoveable^ 
and pertinaciously resisted every effort ^nd every 
offer. As his: seeming obstinacy had a tendency to 
implicate some individuals of high station, in what 
would baye had but an awkward appearance, if any 
parliamentary enquiry had been set on foot, attempts 
were made to prevail upon him to accept of a lucra* 
tive appointment abroad. But this also he con- 
stantly r^efused, from the manly impression that it 
would look like shrinking from the investigation of 
truth ; anc( he also thought that artifice, frauds and 
self-interest, might be exerted in his absence, to do 
that with respect to his accounts, which never could 
take place, when he wfis present to explain or 
refutf . 

^ Bi^t the continued vexation and chagrin arising 
from this perpetual contest with eager and powerful 
opponents, added to the eflfects of laborious service 
in hot climates, at length had a serious effect on his 
strength an4 constitution. He retired from the 
poise and tumult of the metropolis to bis native 
place, where he flattered himself with the hope of 
spending a few tranquU years with a daughter 
wJbom be loved, and in the society of a few friends 
whom his spirit, his integrity, and his accomplish- 
ments l^ad conciliated, fiut it w;as unfortunately 
too late~he died in the interval, of a few months 

after 



after the kst otgect of his wishei» Wft^ pkeed #ithin 
hb vie^v. Few lamented him more than he who 
pays this afiectionatei though Meeting tfibt/te to his 
memory. His mind, as has before been remarked, 
was uprightness itself; and though in many hard 
fought contests, bodi by sea and land, he had given 
the most unquestionable proofs of his bravery, he 
was particularly mild, gentle, and unassuming. He 
had withal^ a remarkably fine taste in the JEtrts, and 
fer painting more particularly; and having pre* 
eedted £he great ravager Bonaparte, and his m^yrmi*^ 
dons, in his excursion to Italy, he, by honest meansy 
thou^ for perhaps little money, obtaihed sdme 
very choice and valuable curiosities of ar^ both in 
sculpture and painting, from the finest galleries at 
Kiome, and the most splendid collections of Nipples, 
as wdn as in other places. 

Several of these specimens adorn the best Cq1-> 
iections in this country. One of them in par* 
tioalar, strongly exemplifies the perverse ' fbrtund 
wbieh seemed invariably' to accompany Yaxsh Tlie 
picture he most valued and esteemed, was one 
ilrom the Vitkt Alban^ ift Rome. It was indeed 
nquisite, and, as since acknowledged, the un- 
doabted production of a very great mobster. * Un* 
fortufmtely for ite owner, circumstances required 
a mpply of i^ady^ money. «-»He trusted to the foTM 

of 
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of truth and nature, and so confidfed in the intrinsic 
merit, and obvious excellence of the composition, 
that he sent it without any sort of restriction or re- 
serve, to a celebrated auction-room. He was too 
proud and too honest, to resort to the usuftl 
methods on such occasions, and left his picture to 
its fate. On its exhibition, the dealers affected 
doubt and suspicion as to its being a genuine pic- 
jkure of the master to whose pencil it was assigned ; 
and this so far prevailed, that an opulent trades- 
man, from the pure emotion of feeling, and the in>^ 
pulse of natural taste, was allowed to carry off the 
prize for the small sum of three hundred pounds. 
But the picture had excited curiosity; and these 
same dealers, on its being removed beyond their 
reach, went to visit and examine it again. — It is not 
long since, that one of these gentlemen sent to offer 
twelve hundred pounds for the picture, which wft3 
refused. 

Not unworthy of recital with respect to this 
personage, is an accident which once happened to 
him, and which nearly cost him his life : 

He was on a shooting party with an old jpneral^ 
officer^ and in a spot, access to wbfch they mutually 
presumed could not properly be denied them, in 
beating a small covert, our young friend (for such 
be then was) trod upon a man-trap, which caught 
him in the leg. He was unable to extricate him- 

yqu u K self^ 
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self, but luckily his friead was at no great distance. 
By their joint eflforts he was released, but be was 
most severely lacerated, and it was a very long 
time before be effectually ' recovered* But let us 
now turn into another patji. 
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Partes autem quibus eniditi bonuaes censeri vel maxima 
flolent^ sakem ut e molds aliquiis afferamus^ suQt,. acuta in«« 
yentio^ rei obscurs explication iaveterati enrorls depulsio, 
multijuga lectio, locoram in priscis scriptoribus comip* 
torum emei^dation diceiidi ekgantia et aitor^ atque alia bis 
i!(^Qata» 



CHAPTER XXL 

jLhERE was another considerable person, of 
preci^ejiy the saiqe standing, in whose progressive 
reputation our Sexagetiarian appears to Ji^ive taked 
|i lively Interest. 

He was born of respectc^ble parentage, in a pro- 
Tincial tqwD, who, however, bestowed no better 
education upon him, than the grammar school of 
this same towii afforded. He was accordingly 
transplanted to the university, unaccompanied by 
that eclat, with which young inen are often intro- 
duced from public schools, with inferior preten-p 
9ions both of learning and abilities. He was soon, 
however, distinguished; and the progress to his 
degree was marked by the general prediction, that 

K 2 . he 



be would attain the highest honours. In this in^ 
terval, and in the course of the university exercises, 
the writer of this sketch became acquainted with 
him, and was greatly impressed with his aCuteness 
and ingenuity. The prediction concerning him 
was verified to the fullest extent— He was in the 
very first class, and arrived at the summit of his 
literary ambition. 

He did not waif a great whU^ for the usual testi- 
mony of the approbation of his college ; but not 
loner after he had obtained a Fellowship, partly from 
infirm health, and partly from the desire of ex- 
tending his literai7 acqui^^itions, be went abroad. 
How successfmiy he obtained one at least of his 
objectf*, literary reputation, has been den^onstrated 
by some of the mo^t learned and valuable worki^ 
ivhicb tnodern times have produced. 

Learning, however, in the abstract, does not 
always lead to independence; and the person of 
whon) we a^e speaking, was perhaps principally in* 
debied for his subsequent elevation in lite, to a 
political work, in which it is far from easy to decide 
which is most entitled to admiration, the force of 
its argument, or the auspicious period which was 
^elected to introduce it. The French Revolution 
had begun to circulate its venomous and destructive! 
poison through the different states of Europe, and 
through Germany in particular. To effect this with 

grc^te|! 
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greiatet^ celtamty, the powerful engine Of the press 
ivas but too successfully employed. And as this 
country was from the very beginning the firm, uji- 
shaken opponent of French principles, ail the 
powers of argument) of misrepresentation, indeed 
of falshood, were exercised, to debilitate the influ* 
ence of England, to assign undue motives to all its 
public aets^ to shake its alliances^ and impair its 
Credit. 

Fortunately at this time-^this motnentous time^ 
an Englishman was found in Gerroany^ who had 
the patriotism, the spirit, and the sagacity, to vindi^' 
cate his country from the hostile attacks of the 
mischievous hireling writers, in the interest of 
France, and who exercised with superior skill, in th^ 
cause of truth and justice> weapons which' the re- 
volutionists and their crew had sharpened and em-» 
pioyed for the basest and worst of purposes. The 
"WOtk in question was published in German at 
Leipsic, (since so memorable for the discomfiture 
and averttirow of Bonaparte) in the year 1799} and 
not only vindicated Great Britain from the foul 
slanders of the German Journalists, either in the 
absolute pay of France, or meditating similar 
anarchy at home^ but proved incontestibly that a 
rupture with France, was a thing unavoidable on 

the part of this couatry. 

Such 
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* Such is tb€ force of truths and such war the 
power of the writer's arguments^ that the first and 
most distinguished Reviews in Germany, the Alge- 
meine Literatur-Zeitung^ the Gotttngen Review, 
and even the famous Mr. Gen:^^ acknowledged that 
the point proposed, was fully established, and Great 
Britain fairly vindicated from thi calumnies di* 
rected against its Ministers. That such a pro* 
duction would secure for its author a favoura'ble 
reception on his return to England, could hardly 
Admit of a doubt. Accordingly, on his revisiting 
his native country, he was without delay introduced 
to Mn Pitt, through the medium of the Bishop of 
L; He ''had an immediate mark, of mmisterial 
favour conferred upon him, which he is still per- 
mitted to retain, with a pi'omise of suceeeding in 
reversion to a dignified and lucrative appointmenti 
which he now fills with tlie highest reputation* 

The subject of politics, however, seems to have 
been forced upon him by local and peculiar eurcum* 
ittances ; the natural bias of bis mind, and his stu« 
dies, bad a very different direction. The most oe*« 
lebrated Theological writers on the Continent had 
exercised his tialents, and occupied his time so 
effectually, that the result was the publication of a 
work, which no scholar would choose, and no theo^ 
logical studeiit ought, to b6 without. Others/ 

equally 
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equally important and valuable, in the strict iin« 
of his profession, have succeeded ; and whether his 
profound erudition, his sagacity in detecting error^ 
his subtilty of disputation, or his facility of writing, 
be considered, there are but few authors of mo- 
dern times who can submit to a competition with 
him. He bears, however, his faculties meekly ; and 
though in a very lofty situation, his manners are ex* 
tremely conciliating witfaoirt the smallest symptoms 
of superciliousness or arrogance, even towards his 
opponents. 
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CHAP* 



{Hud magis vereor n# ignorans vertim iter gloriae^ glon^ 
osum putes, pjus te unum posse quain omnes^ et mietui a 
ci\ibus tuis quam diligi^ mails* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

VVhEN the mind contemplates a number of 
young men assembled at the University, with va- 
rious talents, propensities, and pursuits, upon a 
footing of local equality, and cotamunicating with 
one another on terms of greater or less familiarity ; 
and again, after an interval of half a century, makes 
enquiry into their relative condition and con- 
nections; how wonderful a contrast is exhibited, 
and what food is administered for deep and serious 
reflection ! 

These pages have already detailed some, it is to 
be hoped, not uninteresting 'examples of un- 
expected elevation, as well as of extraordinary and 
melancholy depression, to say nothing of the dimi- 
nution of the long, long catalogue, by the resistless 
ravages of death. One splendid instance of^ suc- 
cess 
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cess and temporal prosperity has already been de^ 
tailed. Here, however, was nothing to shock pro- 
bability. The advantages of birth and splendid 
connection accompany a man through life, and he 
must be eminently deficient in talent, sagacity, or 
prudence, who does not in his progress through the 
world, turn them to adequate account. One fa* 
yourite of fortune remains to be introduced to no* 
tice, who possessed no hereditary advantages, but 
who, meeting with a ladder placed against the , 
Temple of Greatness, boldly ascended step by 
step, till he triumphantly reached, and remained 
enthroned, at the summit 

It is sometimes exceedingly convenient to deal 
in the article of *' Supposes.'* It is a very useful 
word to a lively fancy, and supplies many a chasm . 
in an imaginary structure, which would seem muti- 
lated, imperfect, and deformed, without it. It is 
adopted on the present occasion, because it will 
appear to many the most suitable. — The facts are 
so contrary to the ordinary chances of life, that they' 
who are not in the secret^ may be inclined to be- 
lieve them " suppositions" altogether. 

Suppose, therefore, good and gentle reader, a 
schoolmaster, established in a country town of no 
great celebrity, but which still furnished him with . 
so much employment, that attention to his business 
enfibled him to educate his two sons at a public 
^ ■ " school. 
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iebool. Suppose this good iiiati to die, and^ liis 
>vidow again to marry respectably, and settle finally 
in the metropolis. Suppose the elder son, though 
of infirm health, to mari*y a wotiian of large for- 
tune, a valetudinarian like himself. — It is no ex- 
travagant effort of imaginatibn to conceive both of 
these personages to pay the debt of nature, and the 
surviving brother to become the , inheritor of the 
possessions of them both. Here we appear to have 
advanced a few steps up the ladder. 

Now then, let us suppose the s urviving brother 
called to the bar^ and, by abilities iind assiduity to 
which the bar has affixed a jocular name, to ob- 
tain progressively a considerable practice. — Are 
%e not mounting still higher? Now, then, let 

UJitd^luAA ^® pic^^**® to ourSelves a great, a very great man, 
y possessing the disposal of seats in a certain assem- 

bly, usually understood td display the most inviting 
avenuei^ to fame and fortune. Fancy this great 
inan, in perplexity from some unexpected accident 
how to supply the loss of a friend^ vacating one of 
these seats, with an individual, who by no meanff 
must be inferior to his predecessor in obsequious 
attention to his patron's political interests, his in- 
tentions, and injunctions. Accident, the veriest 
accident, might introduce the practitioner of the 
law to huggery of another kind. — What think 
you now, good people ? arc we not in a iair way to 
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get tti the top of the ladder^ Conceive us, then^ 
permanently fixed in this same honourable assem- 
bly ; and a combination of talent and diligence, a 
proper degree of well-timed flexibility, with a due 
proportion of smiles and bovvs^ may easily be sup- 
posed to accomplish all the rest. 

But that which is to succeed can surely never be 
supposed* Can it be supposed, that one so favoured 
by a concurrence of fortunate events, should treat 
with neglect those to whose interposition and re- 
commendation, he immediately owed his greatnesis ? 
Can it be supposed, that he wa^ detested by his de- 
pendants, for the most unrestrained insolence and 
intolerable arrogance ? Can it be believed, that the 
friends and play-mates of his boyis^li days, equals to 
him in ability, far, very far superior in merit, should 
be x^ontumcliously kept at an awful distance, some- 
times oppressed with an assumed condescension, at 
others disgusted at unconcealed haughtiness ? Can 
it be imagined, that when local circumstances 
assigned to him a division of influence and autho- 
rity, in conjunction with individuals of high here-, 
ditary rank; he should proudly assume a pre- 
eminence ; should direct, dictatCy^ issue his imperial 
fiats, mandates, and decrees, and make all bovi' be- 
fore his golden image ? 

Will it be believed^ that, as the Chinese cere- 
monial requires, the head of him admitted to th» 
* Royal 



Rbyal presence to be knocked nine tiniies &ga1rifilt 
the floor, and were this obeisaince once, and once 
only, omitted, it is deemed high treason, and re- 
quires the utmost severity of punishment ; so from 
the lack of some such attentions to this high and 
mightj person, there are many individuals who have 
reason to deplore, in bitterness of sorrow, their 
unpardoned ihconsiderateness ; and can ascribe their 
ruin to nothing, but the seeming want of reverence 
to bis consequential importance ? 
' No, no, no, none of these things can possibly be 
within the reach of the wildest suppositions ; they 
can only haVe existence in the chimerical dreams 
of the most extravagant ftfncy. Nor will it ever 
obtain a moment's credit, except indeed a similar 
representation should be made from * * * *. 
But here prudence bids pause — 

Secums licet iBneam rutulumque ferocem 
Committas : nuUi gravis eft percussus Achilles. 
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Tollimur in coelum curvato gurgite^ et idem 
fiubducta ad manes imos desidimus unda. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

X ROM such princes of the people, let us once 
9iore descend lo notice an individual^ whose for- ^ mnJi^m' 
tunes indeed were very different, but whose abili- 
ties, although exerted in contrary pursuits, were 
not at all inferior, and whose peculiarities were 
pf the most singular and striking kind. His father 
followed the occupation of a sadler, in a town of 
considerable eminence in a remote province. The 
^mily consisted of this son and two daughters, 
who> on their father's decease, found themselves 
left with a very scanty provision. The young man 
bad a taste and turn for learning, to gratify which^ 
the ippre easily, he went for some ! years to the 
continent^ where, among other attainments, he so 
acquired the naaqpers, singularity, and even gri- 
qoace of the people, among whom he sojourned, 
|^at| on his return the Agnomen of Abb^ was spon- 
taneously and qniyersally. given him. 
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He subsequently became a men^ber of die uni^r 
yersity, where he was invariably respected for his 
talents, his diligence, and hi$ learning, and as coif- 
stantly laughed at for his eccentricities and whim* 
sicalities of manners. He took orders with very 
little prospect of any preferment, but by a rigid 
econonay, added to son^e trifling literary employr 
ment, he mai^aged to make a respectable appear- 
ance. At a very early period, be distinguished 
himself for his profound and accurate knowledge 
as a Cambist, in matters of commerce, exchanges^ 
/] •, ,»®nd specie, and became an i^vowed opponent of 
Dr. Price, and others of that class. A nephew of 
the celebrated Dr. Price, \rho lyas a il^s^^inting 
minister, aad of considepble abilities^ ^lesicled ii^ 
the neighbourhood of our Abb^, and simili^r pur- 
suits and propensities had introduced a familiar 
acquaintance between them. At this period^ Dr. 
Price's nephew was well kiiown to be a writer \x\ 
the Montlily Review, and in a country tow^, this 
was a circumstance which conferred a sort of local 
dignity and importance. 

The subject of this article fead printed some Tract 
or other on his favourite topic, in which Price and 
his friends were not mentioned in the terms of 
respect, to which this relative of one of them thought 
they were entitled ; and the consequence was, that 
in a subsequent Review, the publication above 
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alluded to was handled with no common severity. 
There was no difficulty in imagining the author, or 
if there had, this was removed by the person at- 
tacked, who found an opportunity of seeing the 
jnanuscript of the (tensive article. This he thought 
was a grievous and unpardonable violation of the 
laws of confidence and honour, and the conse- 
quences which ensued, though somewhat serious, 
border on the ludicrous. 

.^ The aggrieved person called as usual upon his 
quondam friend, and requested his coqipany to 
take a walk. Hiis was complied with without he-^ 
citation. When they had proceeded to some dis- 
tance, and came to a retired spot, the critic was 
|iot a little astonished, at seeing his companion strip 
io his shirt, and with many and bitter reproaches, 
insist upon satisfaction for the baseness and trea- 
xhei^ with which he had been treated. 

Remonstrance apd expostulation was in vain, and 
theire was no alternative between submitting to a 
hearty drubbing, or standing upon the defensive. 
drhe result was, what not unfrequently happens in 
similar cases, the offending person, who was the 
more athletic of the two, proved the conqueror, fJN\m^^ 
and the mortified and discomfited author retired ^ 
from ibp contest with one of his ribs broken.^ 
Anpther adventure in which he was engaged, and 
from which he did not escape with much brighter 
laurels^ seems worthy of being recorded. 

A family 
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A family of rank an4 opulence had their villa a t 
a short distance from the Abba's residence. They 
bad a taste for learning, and were remarkable for 
the distinction which they paid to literary characi' 
ters. They were seldom without some more or 
less eminent individuals in their house, and among 
others, they always treated the Abb6 with parti- 
cular kindness. The lady, however, of the man- 
sion had rather a propensity to what she considered 
as innocent mischief, and would often amuse herself 
at the expence of her guests. 

One evening the party was kept up till a veiy 
late hour, by the recital of ghost-stories, to which 
our hero had listened with extraordinary attention. 
On returning to his apalrtment, and ruminating 
upon what he had recently heard, he thought he 
perceived something like motion in the countenance 
of an old family picture. He was a little startled, 
but oh looking more attentively, he evidently saw 
the eyes of the picture open and shut, and at last a 
loud groan was uttered. He could bear it no 
longer, but rang his bell, and running out of his 
room, made the old staircase reverberate with th^ 
cries of thieves and murder. The family, who 
were prepared for the event, all assembled, with 
well feigned astonishment and sympathy, to heat" 
the cause of his alarm, and to search his apart- 
ment 

When 
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an etlaircisseiiient took pkee, it appeared 
tiiat the head had been taken out of .an old picture 
and a groom, properly instructed to act his parti 
was ^ced behind tiie tapestry. 

One of these jests was however; cai^ried ratted 
toofar, and threatened a much more serious terw- 
minadon. A young lady, of somewhat aBBduUne- 
appe^^ranee, and less polished manners, which in«^ 
duced the belief that she had more - courage than: 
the event demonstrated, was upon a visit at thei 
house. On going one ni^t to bed, she perceived^ 
the bolster and pillow rbe gradually^ and elevi^ 
her to a considerable height. She gave a loud 
sciieara, and fell into a fit, from which she was 
with difficulty recovered. Btit to return to our 
Abb^ 

After a tedious appiteticeship as a curate, he ob* 
tained at hength a small livingp on which he pro-». 
ceeded to re8ide« What often happens in similar 
circumstances, happened also in this. His esta- 
blishment consisted of one maid-servant^ plain^ 
ignorant, and of the very meanest extraction ; her, 
however, he thought proper to marry. The con* 
sequence was a numerous family, and tlie most 
deplorable poverty. Thb latter evil, he attempted 
in some degree to palliate, by the exercise of his 
pen in the particular branch of science for which 
he had long been justly eminent. Nor was it wholly 

Vo&. I. L without 
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ifc»idx)ut soccessi Foitduately- for him^ he! bad 
some codtiectioti with, the co&dtidtoil <d A literaiy 
journal df extensifre circulatiotiy jwfao knew bis ihe«* 
ritSy and availed himself of bis talbntsa^id iod'u^try^ 
The particuhm pcoofs ad this, wey^ , and* fhtmigh thi^ 
ohanoel) which(> were. exhibited of /his knowledge 
as' a Cambbt^i uttaraeted tbp xioliQec^ * very diatibn 
gwhed individual, ^whc hield the dibpositioa as w|k|L 
as die ppportunity^^ df enedurdtgbg; abd- rewarding 
litittiiy merit'. :He wasvacixmiiDf^y'iotrodooed t6i 
tfan ipersonage, tod ^at itpi gomt distance, of . time^ 
pnesented to a piece of preferment; so oonsfdbrdUc^ 
that it held out to him the h6^.'of:passing the re^ 
loamder of his life in eilse and ttbilqbilHtyw -Ht^ 
died, however^ if not prematucely^ atleattbefote 
he effectually enjoyed the benefits of his new sttta^. 
tkiik For his wife rand family , there could be but 
a very kcanty provisibm -Thft active b^nevdlence 
of ii friend, promoted a subscription Ibr them^ but 
Ibid could not be of any: grmt magnitude m im« 
portincew '^ 
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'^ Non tu scis Bacchae Bacchanti 8i telis adversarielF 
£x insana insaniorem racie^^ feriet ssepius^ 
Si obse^ue^^^ aua rbolvas plaga. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



M^EKTION has before beeb tnadex)f the Abba's 
twd^siflQSSt, The charaicter of one <^ them, was so 
ret^ sii^lar^ and her fortunes sd bordering oa 
fl» rooMntic, that they ought not ebtifdy to btf 
paafed Qv6u •• " • *' - 

* The skterti at fir8ike|kt a school for young ladiei^ 
and as th^^ere deter and acootliplisbed^ "uA 
pi^oniitod 0onieliiing of refinement beyond the 
ordinary leyeiof provincial liefaools, they we#e ibif 
a ttoie very sucrcessFufi. But it id mo^ than pro-» 
baMe that this tuocesa was intei^rupted and finally 
destroyed by the way>tard and very ^deei^tric cha«t 
racter and conduct of tiie youngeh She was ol 

? . : . • ' « • ■ . ■ ' *" 

* InalaikmtotfieBaochaiisfistiwomeii, who itrttck e¥eif 
€M tl^cy iQMt withft Tb/MMS tr*cffo$%ti!m^ tbey wiUbittlia 
efUner. 

tfi the 
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the Wolstoncraft i^cbool, a great stickler for the 
dignity of the sex, and the rights of women. She 
was an authoress, a^poetess, and afterwards an 
actress. She exhibited the remarkable phenomenon 
of representing on the stage^ the principal character 
in a tragedy written by herself, which nevertheless 
was damned. She printed a volume of poems by 
subscription, and her conduct with respect to the 
printer, brings to mind a story of a simple cler^- 
man, which may as well be told first. 

A poor vicar, in a ,very remote province, had, 
on some popular occasion, preached a sermon sg 
exceedingly acceptable to his parishioners, that 
they entreated him to print it| wlHch, after due 
aad solemn deliberation, he promised to do. This 
WHS the mosl^^ remarkable incident of ^ his life, and 
filled his mind with a thousand fiemcies. The 
conclilsioQ, however^ of all his cmisultations with 
himself waiB, that be should obtain both fame and 
money, and that a journey to the metropdiis, to 
direct and supenntend the great concern, was indis** 
pensable. After taking a formal leave of bis friends 
and neighbours, fae proceeded on his journey. On 
bis arrival in town, by great good fortune he was 
reconmiended to the woi1;hy and excellent Mr.. 
Bowyer, to whom be triumphantly related the 
Direct of his journey. The printcfr agreed to his 
t>roposak, ahd required to ^now how many copies 
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he would eboose to have struck off. *^ Why, Sir,'* 
returned the clergyman, *^ I have calculated that 
there are in the kingdom so many thousand pa^ 
rishes, and that each parish will at least tak6 one^ 
and others more ; so that I think we may venture 
to print about thirty-five or thirty-six thousand 
copies.'* 

The printer bpwed, the matter was settled, anil 
the Reverend author departed in high spirits to his 
home. With much difficulty and great self-denial, 
a period of about two months was suffered to pass^ 
when his golden visions so tormented his imagina*-. 
tion, that he could endure it 110 longer, and ac* 
cordingly wrote to Mr. Bowyer, desiring him to 
^nd the debtor and creditor account, most liberally 
permitting the remittances to be forwarded at Mr. 
B.'8 convenience. Judge of the astonishment, tH« 
bulation, and anguish, excited by the receipt of the 
following account, or something very much re« 
semblipg |t. 

The Rev. » * » * Cr. £. s. d. 

By the sale of 1 7 copies of sernlioa ▼ 15 6 

Dr. 
By printing and paper, 3i^,000 copies 

of said sermon - - ^ 785 5 6 

By balance due to Mr. Bowyer - J5784 

They 
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They who know the character of this most atmb- 
ble and 'exc^lleat printer, will not be at all s^r^ 
prkod to hear, . that ia a day or two, a l^tter to th^ 
ioUowum purport was forwarded to the dergyiuaii. 

Rev. Sir, 

1 beg pardon for innocently amusing my.s^f at 
your expence, but you nef d ;not give y<>ur5elf on- 
easiness. I knew better than you could do, thf 
extent of the sale of single sermons^ w^ accordr 
jngly printed but 60 copies, to the eKpence of which 
^ou are heartily welcome, in return for the liberty 
I have taken with you, &q. &g. 

Very similar to the conduct of tiais ole]^gyman» 
nvas tiauat of the young lady of whom we have been 
speaking. She sent for thi^ printer, and giving hm 
the inanusaript, desired him to strike off a thousand 
copies.' The manuscript coiitained enough for a 
tolerably thick volume of royal octava The printer 
himself represents the succeeding dialogue to have 
taken place. 
^^ Have you made any estimate of the expenee ? 
^^ No ; but I must have a thousand copies^ 
^^ How many subscribers have you K' 
'^ About two hundred ; but I know, indeed I 
^ave po doubt, of an extensive sale* I must have 
« thousand copies«\ 

f * Perhaps/ 
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"^ Perhaps, Madam, you may not Jbe aware, that 
of <your two hundred subscribers, alt will not send 
for their copies, and of those who do, some will not 
send the money ; that the ex pence is immediate, as 
no long credit can be given ; so that; after the firs( 
advertisements, the poems Of an unknown authotr 
are generally considered as Waste paper.*' 
' *^ It does not signify, Sir, Tnmt and mil have 
a tliousiind copies/^ 

The result may b^ easily anticipated ; a thousand. 
^x>pies were actually printed, but after ^ lapse o^ 
several years*, no less than seven hundred and fifty 
atill groaned upon the shelvei3 of the printer's ware- 
house. 

This was a most extraoirdinary young lady. SBle jku.. -1^, 
certainly possessed cbnstderable talents, but she 
was tain^ cod6eited^ and pragmatical; and, as 
was before observed; ia worthy disciple of the Wol* 
Istoncrallian schooU Having failed as a teacher^, 
as an authoress, and, above all, as an actress, she 
offered herself and was accepted as a governess in 
the family of a lady, who had formerly been brought 
up by her sister and herself. Thejady was of an %vui Moju. 
old and considerable family, and heiress to a large /ij 
property ; her husband was Ihe elder son jof a ba- ^^ l*w»»«w 
ronet, of no great pretensions on the score of intel* '*w|f*^ 
lect, but a well meaning, good sort of a man. Till 

the ^verness came amopg them^ the family bad 

iived 



lived tranquilly together, with no otiier or greater 
interniptiond than are found to occur in all faonUes, 
No sooner had the poetess entered upon her office, 
than she took it into her head, that delicacy was 
offended by the familiarity and unconcealed affec* 
tion, with which her quondam pupil outwardly 
treated her husband* She endeavoqred to persuade 
thp wife that this was highly indecorous, and un« 
happily she bat too well succeeded. Her familiarity 
^as turned into cold civility, her affection changed 
into a reserved demeanour, ^nd the whol§ character 
pf her behaviour assimed 9. pew forrUf 

T'he hushaqd was qpt insensible of the alteration, 
which at first excited his astonishment and after^ 
wards his indignatioQ. On discovering the cause, 
he very naturally insisted that the governess should 
be dismissed. The foolish wife, however^ resisted 
this, and so implicated h^r own case with that of 
her counsellor, that she declared one would not go 
without the other. The husband was firm, and the 
result was, that the indiscreet wife sacrificed three 
young children, and the society of her husband, 
with whom she had hitherto lived happily, to share 
with her female friend the disgrace, contempt, and 
privations, which accompanied their departure. 

The husband instituted diffisrent suits in Doctor^ 
Commons, for the establishment of his just rights, 
}n every one of which, the decisions, as ipight )>e 

exi^ctedi 
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expected, were in his favour. The fugitives at 
length found it expedient to retire from^ Great Bri- 
tain to a remote island in its dependencies, where 
they lived, and may perhaps yet live, victims of 
self-repmach, of the grossest folly, and mo^t unjus- 
tifiable perverseness. The name of this sage female 
counsellor, ought perhaps to be published by way 
of punishment It was, however, printed in the 
proceedings of tti^ Consistpnal Court, where her 
conduct was most severely animadverted upon^ by 
Ihe Jtfdfle w ho presided. It is withheld in 
this place, merely firom respect to the memcwy of 
her deceased brother* 
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■'■ CHAiPTER XXV. 

leased frlMi a narrative involvifig so much extrava* 

gaiice and folly; proceed we to dhe somewhat 

motley indeed^ in its hue, but neither distressing in 

. its progress, nor offensive in its termination. 

Clmu^J^^ The subject of this sketch, when first known to 

UiW^'^/PW' iijg Sexagenarian, was a dissenting minister; he 

had very respectable talents, but did not shine 
much as a preacher. Hcl had, however, an elegant 
mind, with which he had taken considerable pains ; 
and though no very profound scholar, he was well 
acquunted with the modern languages, and was, in 
truth, an accomplished gentleman. The career of 
a dissenting minister in a provincial town, does not 
display a very wide field for ambition of any deno* 
mination ; it is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
our friend became tired both of his situation and 
professioDi and strenuously entered upon the study 

of 
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of the law. If he was not splendidly successftil in 
this new career, it was soon manifest that he had 
ebanged for the better. He married .a woman of . i. 
fortune. — The lad y who perhaps would have re*- W^^^WtfAt 
jecled bis pr^tensiocis a^ an Dbscure dissenting #t '^h(t'l^i»«^<>%^ 
paraoii, faad no objectioo to. be* designated as Couii<» * 
aeUor I' * * '3 wife. She did iioty however^ life. A 
pe$t while, and he inherited her property. 

He pursued bis occupation diligently, and. at- 
tended the circuit in that part of the kingdom where 
his .early connections were formed ; and before a 
great length of time had elapsed, married again.— ^ 
As far as secular matters are concerned, he was 
still more fortunate than before.*— He now was able 
to contemplate and enjoy the otiu7n cum dignitatem 
and, from local circumstances and connections, was 
elevated to a high official situation, where he had 
formerly spent his youth. In the exercise of his 
professional talents, he was occasionally apt to 
forget (a very venial transgression) his origin and 
former occupation ; but there were generally some 
good natured friends at hand^ to give a stimulus to 
bis memory. 

He was one day examining a witness who either 
did not, or was not inclined to remember things so 
circumstantially as the cause in hand required^ 
when our Barrister became a little angry, and ex- 
claimed^ " Why, Friend, you do not seem to re- 
member 
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member any thiog ;" " Yes, I do," replied the wiW 
ness, " I very well remember your* being a Presby- 
teiian Parson." This occasioned so much laughter^ 
that tlie Barrister was greatly disconcerted. 

One talent this gentleman possessed to an extras- 
ordinary degree of perfection : he could retain the i 
longest sermon from the pulpit, or speech in* the 
senate, or at the bar, with the most circumstantial 
minuteness^ and transcribe it almost verbatim* 
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Noscenda est mensura siiij spectandaque reban 
In summis minhiiisque ; etiam can piacis emetur 
Ne midkini cu|Has^ com ait tibi gobio tantum 
loloculia. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

£ AR more singular and eventful was the history i^g^^^^H^ 
of a brother Barrister^ a cotemporary of the former, '^^tfy/n 
and of the writer. '^ 



parents were of the very humblest situation 
and circumstance ; his education of the most con- 
fined limits ; his views not extended beyond that of 
a writer in an attorney's office. With this prospect, 
he was articled to a very respectable practitioner in 
a coun[try town. After a certain period of residence^ 
he conciliated the good opinion of his employer, by 
extraordinary diligence and attention to his duty, 
and discovered progressively, evident marks of supe- 
rior abilities. Here also he contracted an insatiable 
thirst for reading, wbiqh he indulged to such excess, 
that he would sit up the greater part of the night 
for this purpose, to the neglect and injury of his 
health., 

yfJSr Wilt* ^ Wn^*i . ^^o^lt^ iri iL^ 
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Afthe tertnidation of bis engagements, his con« 
duct was so acceptable, and his services so manifest 
his influence withal among the clients was found 
to be so extepsiye, that las priniQipal waji induced 
to receive hisxk into partnership ; and the iirm thus 
established, carrifed iii its name edegr^ of confi- 
dence, and obtained such an extent of business, as 
perhaps was hardly ever exceeded in any of the prO- 
vinces. The immediate cause was never generally 
understood, bufe -^d^enly, twhep the prosperity of 
the concern seemed at its height, a separation took 
p4ads between the f)artners, and each ipr^ceeditl on 
bis owil bottom.: . It was indeed whispered, that the 
taste for reading had proceeded to such'^all extent 
with; the ytoz^ger partner, as feo occasion the nc^fect 
0f mojhe impottant boi^inei^Si Be Ibis as it ma^, this 
|)rdpdt)^]ty> began ito dihtt^ itself into Book Collect'^ 
ing; and; withid< kla interval of irhkie; of no great 
extent, a library wals^ formed^ botb) in number and 
value, of very considerable magnitude ahd iHipdp* 
tahce« . In a short time, the sobjeet'Of this articte 
found it expedieM td b6 ealled to t^ tar, by whieh, 
if he increased his income^ he'lessiebed hiscD]iBe» 
qbenee; His education arid ^efett^ly hhbita tiMihifestid 
their eff<gcts in his dekiiealiettri ^iiich ^ai dltivmlyf 
fifiean, and uiicancilidtiiig, : ' .; • 

The^ also taught him td disfdgtfd cefOdii f6rHM 
aad observances^ which, among pro^sional ttkdA 

7 on 
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on the circuit, ^r!^. considered m ^cred and indb** 
pie{[isftl^Ie { spqb^ for exaoalplei as. travellipg fi*oiti 
<M^; tt^ire .town i|& another in .9tage-coacb^$y tbq ua? 
di8g»i3ed' ) practice of Muggert/y whjicii has b^forb 
beenj mt^ioaed/ but without explanation. Tfao 
meaning of the tfrinfiisy-^tAe. paying ondne court 
and. attention* to ^altoitneys,. metaphorically called 
bMggihgihem; but in reality, dajoiing and feasting 
tb^m,: by way of* obtaining their recommendatioil 
to cliisritBi' •' ■ •' -' . ' ».i 

Bythese ahd similar arts, added to. a considev* 
able degree of acutencss, and a popularity whic^ 
lie had.loni^^culquired amcHig farmers, graziers^ and 
inditidoab oif that deMriptioiQ^ in his formei* c\m* 
facter of attbrl^ey, be certainly obtliiiied veiy. Mx^ 
tmdive practice.' I& contrived alsa to makehini'^ 
«elf 9o jac^e|)table and Cio useful to an; individual of 
bi^ ratik and iiiAiience, that he obtained a. respond 
lible and extretMly lucrative appointment At the 
same tintve^ be vinc^rtook tSm eond^ct of a cause of 
greint imricacy and importance,, for a pauper. The 
incideM was this : an exteifisive and valuable landed 
fyroperty, with a Urge matision annexed, had beea 
fir a long time in abeyance. The whole iv»i not 
worth less than 30,000/. On failure of male issw^ 
the descendants on the female side put in their 
claini, among whom this pauper stood foremo^ 
Tte Barrister/ however^ was so diilvihced of tho 
•olidit^ of his title, which of course he examined^ 
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and re*e3tamiQedj and cross-examinedi widi indeiifef<^ 
tigable assiduity, that he undertook to carry thU 
man and his cause through every court in the king-> 
dom, upon certain conditions; and morMver^ he 
engaged to supply his client with a guinea per 
week for his support during the {H'ocess# - < 

The conditions were, that if the Barrister sue-* 
ceeded in gaining the cause, in consideration of 
taking upon himself all the risk, expences, and la^ 
hour, he should enjoy the estate, whilst the claimant 
was to receive an annuity for life of three hundred 

pound?* 

In the mean time, the reign of taste extended 
itself beyond its ordmary limits. BooJcs were mul« 
tiplied without end— Kluplicates, triplicates, and 
quadruplicates. There was also a . fine and exten* 
sive library in chambers in one of the Inns of 
Court Bronzes of great curiosity purchased-:^ 
old china of very great expence, procured without 
bounds-*-a pinery cultivated — with such otlier pur-: 
fuits, as indicated greater capacity of mind, than 
of purse — of liberality, than discretion. Let it be 
remembered also, and recorded to hb honour, that 
in the interval of his greatest prosperity, he was 
the avowed friend of literary men, and, as far as 
his means and influence extended, was their patron 
alsa— He was their liberal and active friend ; he 
accommodated them with hia books ; and conferred 

^upoa 
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ujpon many who needed aid^ substantial marks of 
friendship. 

A whimsical circumstance once occurred, which 
seems not altogether unwprthyjof. being recorded. 
A self-taught genius of very humble situation, who, 
\vitli great and strong natural talents, possessed, 
but very limited opportimities of cultivating them, 
had made considerable prx>gress in a particular 
branch of science. Having, howevec, access but 
to very few books^ he had adopted without reserve, 
the system of his teachers, with all their preju- 
dices and all their errors, and had formed, which i& 
a common mistake in similar circumstances, tha 
absurd id«a, that few, if any other books than thosa 
^hich he had seen, were necessary. On being in-, 
troduced into the library of our Barrister, his asto<>. 
nishment was excessive, at the nprnber of tlia 
books. He was informed that he was welcome to 
the loan of any» which he might conceive to be 
useful or essential to the prosecution of bis imme- 
diate pursuits. He accordingly' commenced, afteE 
examination of the library, to transcribe the titles 
of such as he should like to possess. At first the 
number was limited to ^ve or six. On a second' 
visit, and after q, -second survey, the number was 
more than doubled; ^fter a third visit, they were 
yet more extended ; tiil at length, from repeated 
ifisits and examinalionsi tb|p catalpgue of this selt* 

M ilenying 
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denying philosopher, who habitually exclaimed 
against all luxurious indulgences, and particularly 
against the passion of collecting books, exceeded 
in number two thousand ; wHich he honestly con- 
fessed he thought important and useful to the ob« 
ject of his own confined and particular pursuit. 

Now, mark the sequel 'of this Barrister's most 
eventful history. Some years since, the Sexage- 
narian being, by accidental circumstances, on the 
spot which bad been the scene of his varied and 
multiplied performances, made enquiry after him, 
^e had witnessed his progress from obscurity to 
distinction — from ignorance to no inconsiderable 
knowledge — and felt both curiosity and a portion 
of friendly interest concerning him : indeed, ho 
acknowledged obligations to him. Judge of his 
ustonishment and regret, on receiving the inform^^r 
tion that the Barrister was in prison — bis lucrative 
office filled by anotlier — bis library dispersed by % 
public auction — his bronzei?, drawings, c^ntiques^ 
scattered among collectors and amateurs. 

That he subsequently found ways and means t(> 
extricate himself from his bonds — to obtain a se- 
cond time, under extraordinary ditBculties, no con- 
temptible portion of employment in bis profession j 
that he a second time laid the foundation of a va-« 
luable library, and again got together many curkN 

siUe^ of mitiquity and specimens of art; is, an evi^ 

dent 
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cl^nt demonstration of no common abilities. — of a 
mind, which, properly directed and exercised, 
must, by an undeviating path, have conducted him 
to affluence and honour. 



U S CHAP. 



Adde repertores doptrinarum^ atqae leporum 

Adde Heliconiadum comites^ quorum unus Homerus 

Sceptra potitus^ e^dem aliis sopitu^ quiete est. 



(f^ 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

X* ROM this long list of contemporaries^ our Ma- 
nuscript once more changes the scene, and turns 
back to college concerns. Here, the sameness of 
each passing day may easily excuse our proceeding, 
almost at once, to the last great catastrophe of-« 
the taking the degree. It may just be related ia 
the interval, that a personage occurred, ^ith whom 
the writer of these notes formed an intimacy, and 
the recollection of whom, seems' to have excited a 
mixture of satisfaction ^nd melancholy. It was 
again the turn of our Sexagenarian to pronounce a 
declamation in the chapel; and having been ho^ 
nourably distinguished with the prize, on a preced- 
ing occasion, an anxiety was naturally induced not 
to appear altogether undeserving of what had been 
conf(^rred. In the interval of preparation for this 

great 
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agrieat .^ept, rfor .smh it ^en .appeared, ch^twe 
, brought hiin into the society pf a young Welch 
clergyman,, from whose conversation so nm^h 8«jtis* 
•faction was derived, that the subject of the pro* 
iposbd declamation was ii()trocluced,. and underwent 
. much discussion. jSo naany new ideas were in con- 
sequence QOinmunicatcd on the. siAbject, 30 much 
.knowledge, and extensive reading .displayed,, that 
the greatest advantages were expedenced, and an 
intimacy formed, which was only dissolved by that 
irresistible power, which sepairattes ajl human con- 
nections. 

i Grateful recollection (says our MS.) most .wil« 
lingly pays . the tribute which follows, to this same 
Welch clergyman. 

^' His hirth and parentage were, as .obscure as.an^ 
.Welchman (can. h^ induced to allow his genealogical 
table to be; but the opportunities.of education and 
learning were easy of . access, and be availed him'* 
.self of them. to. the utmpst. The means ,of going 
to the university were npt afforded^ but the facility 
;of obtaining orders was greater at that time than 
at present i. and even now, in that part of the king* 
tdom, where .benefices, are at the same time nume* 
rous and small, the circumstance of a periodical 
4residence at the university is often dispensed with.r— 
Having procured ordination, his ardour and ambi« 
tion soon asceaded beyond fbe. summits of his^na^- 

tire 
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live mountains^ and earnestly spread their wings 

• towards the south. There is an interval in his life, 
which memory at this time is not qualified to sup- 

• ply ; but at the tinie when accident formed the friend- 
ship which is here commemorated, he wa6 second 

' master of a Foundation School, well endowed and 

• numerously filled. With the emoluments of this, 
added to a curacy, he lived very respectably, and 

' was well received in the first society of the town 

. and neighboiirhood. 

" He was remarkably accomplished — not indeed 
profound, or critically vejsed in classic erudition ; 
but be was a respectable scholar, and understood 
familiarly all the modern languages. A very strong 
emotion is excited, from the recollection that from 
this individual was received the first guin'ea, 
which the writer of these pages had, by way of 

jcompensation, for literary labour. How very 
bright and golden it appeared, and how very va- 
luable it was esteemed, it is not in the power of 
common language to express. 

" The Welchman possessed all the lofty and 

-irritable feelings of his countrymen. He was cor- 
rect in his demeanor, polite in his manners, warm 

-in his attachments, ' but captious, and extremely 

•susceptible of any violation of his dignity. It ap- 
pears that the writer .of this narrative, wanting to 
consult him, recognir:ed. him at a distance, as he 
. . wag 
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was proceeding to call upon him. He hastened 
his step, and, perhaps somewhat too eagerly, tapped 
him on the shoulder. He instantly turned round 
with all the fierceness of offended pride, and in a 
tone of anger exclaimed, " I hate such familiarity**' 
He kne\^', however, that he had not a sincere^ friend, 
and no alienation ensued. Still, this high-minded 
Welchman could not, with all his attainments, and 
with most respectable connections, obtain any pre- 
ferment of importance in his profession. — ^A small 
vicarage, of not more than fifty pounds a year in 
value, was the apex beyond which he could never 
rise. His manners and attainments, however, con* 
ciliated the esteem and affection of a very lovely 
.woman, the daughter of a tradesman of the higher , 
order. * With her he lived for some time in much 
domestic felicity, and had some charming children* 
Things, however, at length went wrong. — Disap* 
pointnients, and perhaps the dread of poverty, 
preyed upon his lofty spirit— -his mind was un- 
hinged—the intellectual powers lost their balance— 
and he died prematurely in confinement," 



•^j 



t&Mt. 



Hie mihi servitium \ideo dominamqne paratann 
'J^m mihi libertas ilia paterna vale. " 



GIIAFTER XXVIIL 

iBUT surely it is tkne that we should get oor old 
friend from college, and accompany him to the 
active scenes which we have been describing. The 
awful period of examination for degree approached^ 
^nd perhaps it may be truly observed, that the 
youthful and ingenuous mind, ambitious of distinc- 
tion, but with the greatest industry and application, 
c6nscious of various deficiencies, never subse- 
•quently experiences so much perturbation. -The 
personage immediately in question, had previously 
distinguished hfmself in public ditjputations, and 
had established a character for superior knowledge. 
This knowledge he really possessed, and it was the 
opinion and belief of those who knew his attain* 
ments, that he was very much superior in fact to 
many, who obtained precedence above him. But 
his health was impaired; his spirits failed him; 

• he 
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he shrunk from vigorous competition ; and althos^ 
highly disttngaished, •and honourably : placed, : his 
precise situation was neither equal to his own hopes, 
norlo the expectation of his friends. His elastic it 
of mind soon however returned, «nd he renewed 
his studious pursuits with increased ardour, a&diirt 
all events resolved on a retired and literary life. 

A few months had passed without any tempta* 
lion to deviate from those paths, which famiiiari^ 
and habit began to render delightful, when a pro* 
position was made which required very aerious de* 
liberation indeefd. The object was no less than to 
'exchange a life of literary ^ase and indolence, for 
one of ceiiain labour and ' precarious emolument 
independence for subserviency, find subservien^sy 
to one individual in particular^ from whose severity ^ ^^^ 
and 'waywardness, much mortification and uneasi- 
ness had formerly been experienced. 

By the way of balance on. the other side, the 
employment proposed uras Uterary ; ;a path .might 
be opened eventually to^ useful, perhaps to splen^&l 
connection, atid- Sequent communication ^waaiodif* 
pensably necessary with one, to whom ' the greatest 
scholars of tl^s day bowed their heads, Avbose learn* 
ing^ was alike various and profouiii whose intdlec* 
tual powers of every kind were bonnded by 410 
ordinary limits, whose, conversation could -not fmi 
of being instructive^ aiid'-whose friendship >was by 
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inany Considered as synonymous with patronage^ 
Pride co-operated with certain other feelings, and 
the oflfer was accepted. 

What follows in this and the succeeding chapter^ 
is a literal transcript from the Sexagenarian's Com* 
luon-Place-fiook. 

And what were these other feelings ? How often 
and how unavailingly has the question been dis- 
cussied, whether individuals addicted to learned pur* 
suits should marry. Petrarch, and many other 
sage and celebrated personages, have adduced some 
notable arguments on this subtle question, which 
one single smile from Laura, one kind glance from 
youthful beauty, one endearing emotion of avowed 
affection, would in a moment disperse into the thin^ 
nest air* 

Such was the case in the present instance-^ 

If lusty Love should go in quest of Beauty« 

' Where could he have more effectually found i^ 
than in the object, the hope of possessing whom, 
outweighed every other consideration. Oh what a 
field is here opened ! If fond recollection were to 
go back to these early hours, to retrace the difficul- 
ties which were presented to the accomplishment of 
mutual wishes, the ardour with which they were 
overcome, the triumphant exultation with which 
the Rose of Sharon was conducted to the tent of 

Kedar, 
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' Kedar, large volumes might easily be written. A 
hard restraint must be ej^ercised, for what has love 
'. to do w idi lilerature ? Yet if occasionally a few 
anecdotes should insinuate themselves into the nar-- 
rative, originating in this source, and tinging with 
a brighter or a darker hue, many scenes in a pro- 
tracted life, the reader may pass them over, or 
peruse them as he shall think proper. 

The situation, as before observed, was accepted^ 
and its duties, however irksome, were steadily per- 
formed. That which happens in the ordinary 
course and contingencies of every human life, hap- 
pened here also. Of the inconveniences which 
were foreseen, some were greater and some less 
in their pressure than was expected ; so was it 
also with respect to the advantages : on the whole, 
an equilibrium was preserved, with no important 
variation, during the whole of the period which was 
thus occupied, in the discharge of what was by no 
means an unimportant office. The place of resi- 
dence wa:5 remote from the more attractive scenes 
of learning, taste, and refinement ; but still " full 
many a gem of purest ray serene" has beamed 
from its recesses ; full many a blushing flower of 
delicious sweetness has been transplanted from its 
bowers ; many of the most illustrious names of an- 
cient and of modern times, derived their origin from 
this our £ceotia. 

Here 



Here let a trihttte of the teaderost a^ctson add 
^^fi^etbe paid to the memory jof one of these b.rigbt 

gems^ whose lustre was too soon, alas ! haw soon 

obscured, in the dark imfathomed cave of death. 

He who employs the pen now used in delbeatiog 
'the character before us, knew him in boyish days, 
tswitnessed the earliest dawning of bis genius, view<^d 

his progress with delight and astonishment, occa- 
«4sianally aided his literary . labours, remarked also 
' :wfth no coounon anguish the approach of that in- 

curaUe malady, which finally wd abruptly^ hurried 
to^bis.gpiTe; 



CHAPt 



Nestoris aimosi trixisses saecula^ &i me 
Dispensala tibi stamina neta forent. 

Nunc ego quod possum. Tellus levis ossa tenel^ 
Pendula iibrato ponduft et ipsa tuum. 

Semper serta tibi dabimus^ tibi semper odores 
Nod unquam sitieos florida sempef eris. 



-UK 



CHAPTER XXTX. 

OBEeNRY'S feAhCT was a clergyraarf^ distliargitf^ 
bumbly and meritoriously his professional duties in a- 
country village. He discerned early marks of supe^ 
Tior talents in his son, and placed him under sL distin^ 
guished master, whosb instructions have produt^d 
many eminent men and' accomplished scholars. 
The youth's health was always delicate, which^ 
- gave him* a propensity to retirement, to books, ancj 
j^articularly to poetry. There was a characteristStf 
tkste, delicacy, and feeling, in his earliest product 
tions^ which will M: this distant period stand the test 
<tf the severest criticism. Under the ihstrcrctof 
#k>ve aUoded tb, he b^aiAis a very good; if not 2 
Hiij j^dlbtnld icM.aa ; tad he went t6 tiM onrvet^ 
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.' ity with the greatest ardour for literary pursuits, 
still retaining his early prepossessions in favour of 
poetry. 

The bias which he took towards ancient English 
poetry, and the perseverance and zeal with which 
he pursued and cultivated a knowledge of the earliest 
English poets, probably arose from his introduction 
to Thomas Warton, whose History of English Poe- 
try, and other productions in illustration of our 
ancient bardsj were his great and constant favourites* 
With the feelings which this kind of reading in- 
spired, aided by the delicate frame of his constitu- 
tion, and the natural sensibility of his temper, he at 
this period wrote some beautiful pieces of poetry, 
which be was induced to print. They w^re soon 
disposed of, and were for a long time enumerated 
among the scarce tracts of our language, but they 
have since been reprinted. 

It was not at all likely that such exquisite suscep- 
tibility of mind and temper as characterized our 
friend, should be a long time without fixing on one 
indi\(idual object, to share his tenderness and sym- 
pathy. This accordingly happened, but ^' hinc 
illte lacrym(t'^ He surrendered himself a willing 
captive to the charms of a lovely and accomplished 
woman, of the same age and similar propensities 
with himself, and \\\\h respect to whom, there was 
but one thing wanted to secure to a union between 

them, 
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them, as much of happiness as can be the lot of 
humanity. The attachment was supposed to be 
reciprocal; this is to appearance implied by the 
following fragment, written, as it should seem, on 
revision of some verses composed by the lady in 
question. 

The time was once when oft the long ^ay through^ 

Far, far too busy for my present peace^ 

O'er these the penuve fablings of your muse 

I hung enamoured^ whilst with anxious glance 

The kindried feelings of my youthful years 

In visionary view full glad I founds 

Andl)lissful dreams familiar to my hearty 

O'er which sweet Hope her gilding pall had flung. ' 

Sucb^ oh ! such scenes^ with Myra to have shared^ 

Was all my fruidess prayers ere asked of Fate. 

Mischance stood by, and watched^ and at an hour 
When least I thought her near^ with hasty hand 
All my f^ir pictured hopes at once defaced. 

The lines which follow are much too beautiful to 
require any apology for insertion. 

The traveller thus when louring skies impend^ 
\n sorrowing silence leaning on his stoff, - 

From some ascent his we^ry steps have gained^ 
Breathless looks back/ and pausing^ wonders well 
7\^ lengthened 4»Mlscape past : now bid he finds 

Mid 
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MM far off'teisfi^tfnd'tliick surrowidlttg 
'BsLck'City, wouderiag stream^ and wiUerini^woQdj 
Wber&late in joy secure be jouro^ed blytbe^ 
IjHTor met the pbantop of a. single feai:» 
Where every cloud illumined by the sun^ 
Hui3g lovely> atnd each zephyr fragrance breathed. 

[Catera desunL 

The'obstacle, however, could not be removed, 
and it was deemed expedient and prudential tbat 
the connection should be dissolved. It was so, but 
our friend never got the better of the shock, which 
his sensibility sustained. He absented him^lf from 
his friends, and wh(m he- afgain appeared am<mg 
them, he introduced a wife; but such a wife !^— no 
more like her by whom he hacf been rejectedj than 
he himseir to Hercules. Who she was, where he 
found her, why he married her, are matters which, 
if known at all, can only be so to a very few. But 
the vessel was too much shaken, and battered, and 
erazy, to weather many of the gales of life. There 
was deadly and corrosive poison, lurking within* 
li was deemed adviseable that he should try the air 
of Lisbon. He prepared to do so, and in his pro- 
gress thither, before he embarked, be visited him 
who now pays this tribute to his memory. But bb 
how altered! He was also alone; he who wanj^d, 
he who^ n^i^ijted every care, every -^jy^^fltiou of t^e 

tendercst sympathy, had^ wbea a^rinaQbEiijg>alinP 

to 
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to the last stagie of pulmonary decay, no friend, d6 
Companion, no kindness to soothe his suffenngp, or 
cheer him on his way. Shame! shame! shame I 
She whose duty^ if not affection^ should have 
prompted her to undertake the benevolent office^ 
remained behind ; and if not foully ^landered, went 
tp the theatre with a paramour^ within an hour after 
parting with her husband, with every probability of 
seeing him lio more^ She married this same fellow i^ nvnydhA^u. 
afterwards ; but both are dead^ and may God for- 
give thetil. 

But as we were saying, he proceeded to Lisbon^ 
Ivhere he would have died a victim to the want oi 
proper attention ftrid attendance, but that the inci« 
dental l*ecommenclatidn of a friend, procured foi* hint 
hospitality of no ordinary kind or eibtent. All was^ 
however^ unavailing, and he returned wMiout bene* 
fit He did riot survive a great while afterwards^ 
but to the last, retained his native sweetness of tem- 
per, unruffled by sufferings, and his elegance of 
taste and powers of intellect, unclouded and undi- 
minished. Peace to his asheS; A purer spirit has 
liot heavea. He died at the early age of twenty- 
four i yet in that short interval,* be directeld the 
national taste to the investigation of natural and 
simple beauties, whict had lotig lufked uiiriOticed 
ttnd unknown, in, the productions of our earlier 
bards ; and had he lived, would, beyond all d^oubt^ 

1F«L. i4 N have 
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ties, and hdvte l>rbcigKt «i tttttbHty ^btiieirhitt of 
9^ai greale^ itiipdttiititt to lift liiefAture bf hi!$^ 

coiihtrj^. 
A few }»^dtti6ni '6f this f6)lnig thto'^ iaste anil 

t^ehts Will h6 ftdnd ih IHb AppendiJc, but the fbl- 

loivihg Son^ wl^kH iii n6l pHhted with bb wbrks^ 

ii^Has tb merit ihiiertioh bc^e. 



SONG. 

fHU knii^tehis 'hoirowidfrMi Shiiltsj^^^rk.) 

1. ^ 

Ybui^ Daoum of tlve Vale is dotd^ 

Ye lowland hamlto iiioiini» 
A dewy turf lies o'er his headj 

Aai at his feet a stone. 

if is shroud which deaih cold damps destroy^ 
tOf Ww-^hite Uii*^^ Wkd ni^cf^ 

JVB mourned to seeko s^veet « biy 
In telh for ever laiid* 

Pale pansies o'er his corpse were placecL 
Which plucked before their time, 

Bestriswed the boy likeliiih to wasted 
.Abd^^^ertn tbdr priijafe.; 



<6ut. 
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4. , 

But will he heW return^ Mrnose Uxigiii 

Could tune ttie rural lay i 
Ah nfo ! his bell of peace is rUng, 

His Iip^ are cold a's day^ 

6. 

They bore him o'llt at twilight hoar> 
The youth who io^d so well. 

Ah me ! how many a true-love shower 
Of kiQ<d r^bfHKin^aQp^ 4^ 

£ach maid was woe,i>uf Lucy diief. 

Her %eart d*er nil was tried, 
iVidiiii jijs grove <shie dnopp^d Jn ^i«fy 

JM p'lfrim tii^^^m died. 



* N 2 tnnT. 



aut eqti(0$ 
AteF^y adt canes ad venanduin aut ad philosoplunr; 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Schoolfellow with the above, and afler- 

^ wards his intimate companion and friend at college, 

Wm *\ 7VWWX0 was an individual of almost similar endowments* 

They were certainly, in many instances, ©f kindred 
minds. When these notes were written, he was 
alive, and may he yet live, the delight of those who 
know him, and an ornament to society. Yet ther^ 
afe a few circumstances, concerning him, which ap- 
pear not unworthy of heing recorded. There 
might, when a boy, be a certain waywardness of 
temper, or there mighty which is more probable, 
have been something in the treatment he received 
from his Orbilius, at which his generous and manly 
mind revolted. Whatever it was, on some occa- 
sion, or some provocation or other, he suokienly 
disappeared from school. 

Itf 
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In a few days, however, he was again seen in his 
proper place, and this is perhaps the only incident 
of his life» which he remembers with any thing like 
9elf*reproach. On his going to the university^ hfe 
Tery soon distinguished himself by his love of lite- 
rature, md 10 trath he was an admirable scholar. 
Sat a fciw 3fctts beyond twenty bad passed over his 
hwAf when he pupenntended a periodical work, in 
whiph nia^y iUuitrims personages were combined, 
which was exceedingly well received at the tipae of 
its publieatioQ, aad even now, whenever it turns 
ip ia a catalogue^ which is not ofteix the case, is 
bou^t mp.wi^ eagprnes3. He afterwards, to use a 
proviopi^Lpbrase with which he is not unacquainted,i 

pqbli^bed w original volume on his mion ^^^^^^^^ iJ^^^'ni? 

This alsQ was well received, and c^not now be ob- ^ 

tained without diffiiculty. He took part also in soma 

of the popular gengdical works of the day, and was AUa ^^hikl^ 

^ways ^^nsidered as ftO enligh);ened and valu^blQ ^ 

correspQpdent 

One propensity he had, which is seldom, if ever, 
found connected with istudious pursuits and literary 
^ttainqients ; and what i; still more extraordinary, 
and still more unlikely to meet with a paraiUel, the 
ardent ^qdulgieqce of this propensity, led to a situa-f 
^on of honourable independence. He had an ex- 
treme fondness for hunting, and for fox-hunting iq 
particular. He would at any time be easily pre- 
vailed 



irailed npoo to ^sake tiie bMnert of thb mitS63^ the 

jlspose cf stiidy> the Gharm^ of classical allurementB^ 

to joia iti tiie (di^mfMirp of (be hant^aii; apd unit* 

Ifvith the merciless hbirmis in (2ie t)iir$uit of poot 

}leyna|rd. The hiduljgetibe of this pas^it^S i(i% 

limy be BO daUedi fifially ifitiiodU|oed hixdp^^il^ 

44 H^^lMA/1^^^ ^^ fbttiHinr Hittrt ualiitlailcfe qf a> tafMtfl pM j Mul^ 

^ ^yoibd ^l dbuj&t^ toll (fo^j* fadoM€)|^(^4ifid ekp^ 

riehc^ i$ouM iMt ^1 to <iitt:(ra^ 

Atti^fr ahd betted i^ualflie^ thyn «MM^*4M^]fed «iii4 

, ^Berti^d id the 6poi1» )of tbe AM^ ,T)iis mbleinat} 

It^iflt'Hujiu ^e6e«fe4 kirn to ayjygfeMeJiyJi^ Ki[Klii:^kh i|« 

ihe dii)^^ «ff fafii fQh^llod and hh ««p$|)'f^ i>y 
fiiiptefilstbAdmg ^e frri^Ve tedui<ifti0n ^f% f(^ jFOofig 

iidti&f. ' ; . :. . . •- J,' . I ; 

worsel deserves a place ber^ 

I ' * • • * , .i • 

V%gr wiU i]fe ^ar me^ cy:Mol twaiii9> a^sqf. 

}<'rdin'my dear 9<Jitttde^ tbe,4ey(r.j «[ira]^ 

IMe the Ctipada^ who^ in sultry Jiours> 

jChaunt to the pyn^phs ^h'o haunt the hills ^d bqwerg* 

* i 

See bow the greedy thrttshiafosls yoar fiddly 
/*He rifles all the scores, that autumn yields^ 
^^ this destroyer feeltbe yeng^ance duej 
But why gnidge me a leaf and drop of dew* 



* -i 
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6 chool>fel low> lyhp ly^ |ilso pq^^^/^ pf tp^jip ^ 
h^ym^ the /c^^fuf^ ley)?|,. ^pd wjl;^e fyijjjly con-1K^ a^ouC 

^ a t^rfoiDatiqQ y«ry PppP9^^ to th§ ^jbOYe* JSe ]w;5f 
sn Irisl^M, p^ GppK^ed yvit^ so^e of jtbp £rj^ 
iomiljy^iQf tbftt c^uQtry, D$ possessed ffpft yjv^- 

ouch gwd imm>wp, wit^ ^U tb§ f^^j^triqify ^f|t ^ 

^Odrsf^ iispjuytod ^ t^ qati^^ j^eif4^ 

io duetifloe calj^d to Abe im^ sud sm loi^g obtf^jf^ 
m jse^in the bash Houee of ,CommQJ^h v}^^ ^ 
«iti»med tfltt ito consunttntttion itf ,lh^ (l7x4o^ ^ 
4»eea the tso eouQtryes. 

His mind, i^var ardent and ever active, vm g(^f 

gaesit, none id md^ sirer/^ifom^^ tQ svfcq^j. f/c^ 
iscofaably for jia olbef j^fia^Q^^^b^t/tl^tb^ i^^ 
jnere not: jite^y direotej} fft |ipy 91^ ^^diyv^^^fl 
/jhjecjk. At x)ue twie l^e :w,9lM }^ ^ }f9P}m» Jt 
aoofehera fariser, fA im>fi!il^ » g^ec. Pquop J^e 
dmd a omgQ^ent^^piei^al^ap fOT j^lipRlyi^g Xyoi^eft 
i^cardeo .tritb omor^i Qoce itl?P» ,ip#^ )^|i^ .looti^e 
^nagnificent iifiw, be 3rci9 ito .pMrchasie ;iuaiero]|^s 
^oves i)f catUe j|q the jnoi^ pf ItpHsf^^, A^^iuqh 
i/B6re40 be imported ietoEoglmd^ for the ji^pply 
,4)i the metropolis. ; He j^cordiogly made applies* 
^^miio ^mnoiifi jaob^eoaea aad g/satlemen, to 9kX9i\^ 

*9 
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the leases of small farms &t regulated distances, 
between Holyhet^d and the metropolis. ^ 

These were to be stations for the cattle in theiv 
progress to the London market, and selections were 
to be periodically remitted to Smithfield. The cattle, 
however, remained very quietly in Ireland, where 
at 'length Mr. ** purchased for a small sumy in a 
Mountainous district, a considerable portion of land, 
"which by care and cultiviation was to be made ano^ 
ther garden of Eden. Here he had a very largp 
dairy, ^ from \ifh\ch the neighbouring towns were to 
l>e supplied with butter and milk : so for a long time 
they' actually were, Und this $eemed the most ra* 
tional ^pd ^e (post promising of his v||iiaus uQdei<- 
takings. 

But among all his peculiarities, and in all the busy 
variety of his occupations, politics formed the doling 
^object of his thoughts ; and his steady adberencp 
to* the cause of government, in the perilous period 
of the Irish rebellion, his personal courage, zeal, 
and activity, will long be remembered to hishonour. 
He used to relate many ctiriqus anecdote wfaicb 
occurred to him and his family^ at that momentous 
epoch ; one m particular of his mother, which may 
be worth commemorating. They had in their family 
a gardener, who had been thirty years in their ser« 
vice, and who was a Rpman Catholic The old 
lady, ^*ho was of ^ renmrkably mild, amJAl^le, aqd 

unsus^ 
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un3uspicion» temper, used tQ walk without uny atr 
tendaut about her spacious gardep and domain, tiH 
some of her peigbbpurs who had been molested, 
cautioned her against tb<^ danger pf walking without 
jBL companbn*. lo consequence ^f tbjs, she one day 
called to the gardener, ^d reminded him of the 
great length of time he had lived in the family, of 
iheir kindness to hiip, and of her own acts of friend- 
ship in particular. She concluded with asking him, 
whether any influence or authority cpuld induce 
bim to make any attempt uppn her life, *^ Cer- 
tainly noty Madam,'' was the reply, *^ unless my 
priest should order pe»" 

Whea. the Unioa was fiiUy arranged and con* 
firmed, our friend came to England, where his ser- 
vices, bis patriptbm, his activity, and abilities, were 
acknowledged and rewarded. He was appointed 
to a highly honourable situation, the functions of 
which, for a considerable time — indeed whilst 
he retained the office — he duly and faithfully dis* 
charged. 

In this interval he married ; how wisely, it is not 
l^ere necessary to pronounce. They who think 
forty-five, marvellously disproportionate to twenty^ 
will be of opinion, that he might as well have let it 
alone. There was, however, a certain sort of rest^ 
lessness, which so characterized this gentleman, that 
be was perpetually looking about him for some new 

scene 
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scene for the display ^i \m activity. A near relat'oof 
^^iAhf t^ was appcmited to a high and splendid situo^in 
H ^ ^mc ^^^ ^ ^^ rein6te dependencies of the British En;^ire: 
i It was proposed to him to accompany hig noUe 
friend in a great and confidential office. He did 
sOf and if he survives, there he yet remains. Wlie- 
ther he has obtained wealth, or whether satisfiei^ 
with his situation, he intends to return to AUnoa 
no more, is still problematical. One d jbis ^rst 
acts seemed to indicate his detennination 4x> turn 
the wilderness into a garden, and make corn-^fielda 
laugh and sing in the African deserts. He ordered 
ploughs, harrows, and every kkid of agricilltuni^ 
apparatus, to an extent that alarmed his Atiends^ 
and ^*ere sufficient for a numeroud eolotty; 

If he yet breathes tiie vital air, may aH pr^apmty 
attend him. Generous friendly, amiable, wilii 
every sociai quality, he was much beloved by all 
who approached him with claims of intiknacy, witb 
te little of defect and error, as generally fMs to the 
lot of human nature. Let us smile with the reader 
at two or three instances of pardonable inattentioii 
to the forms which the rank he held in life, seemed 
1o call upon him to observe. 

He was always remarkable for his slovenly 
appearance, and disregard of dress. On^ one 
occasion, when he was invited 'by a noble re- 
lative to meet a person of high official jsitiHitioa 

in 



m Ir^ltbd «t dinner, tbe aobleraan, aware of 
pk M^bew*8 CNBgligence in this particular, vea<* 
^ured to hint that be must come dressed. He 
wm& in ponsequence bosUy employed it his toilet,^ 
irben bis sjBnnt»t anaofniced that a firienAh^d called 
ite tits -jemrrifige to talce him whitber be was goiog^ 
}le baaik^i^d Imneelf aecordmgty/ but instead of 
piiMtog on Jijs dregs fiitk stockings, he Mitffed tbem 
IMo his pocket, ^i^nd hanyifig dd^rii the stairs, ^^ 
into his friend's >9arilA^. 'Wben they arrived at 
pte nobleiMfli's door, he renmitked that he bad 
been 'de$ired4)0 cMie dreefied, and be thoMght bim* 
aelfvMysttiart. At Um fnoment ^ene «of the sSSk 
^«itftteig$ aj^aled hatagmg f^alf way out ^ his 
pocket, and be exhibited the whimsical appearance 
of being in a full court dress, with a very dirty pair 
pf worsted stockings. Fortunately, he had time to 
repair his inadvertency, by retiring into a private 
room, and exchanging the situation of the stockings. 
Upon another occasion, no less important than 
that of attending one of the state dinners of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, our friend, as 
was indeed usually the case, finding himself too 
late, and not being able to divest himself very easily 
pf his fashionable leather breeches, drew over them 
a thin pair of black silk. In tbe progress of the 
pvening, however, the leathersy determining to pre- 
serve their ascendancy, worked themselves down a 
' consi* 
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considerable way below the black silk, t31 tbe^ 
attracted universfil notice^ and excited genertd 
mirth. 

At another time Ue attended a &shionable mas* 
querade, at which most of the dresses were very 
costly and splendid: our friend^ howewv; went 
m\j with a maslc;^ which he sometioi^s .appU^^ and 
tometimes neglected to apply to his face. ; ^ pwfL* 
graph accordingly appeared tlie next morning ipi. 
one of the papers/ stating that Mn * ^ was at the 
masquers^e the preceding eyeniog, ^d it was at 
first supposed th^^t he was in the garb pf an..pl() 
dgathsman, but on observing him more carefully^ 
It appeared that he was only iq his ,c^s^|lilOT 
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Adiiisi certe dimius^ ut.qtiamlibet di versa genera lectomui 
per plures dicendi species teneretnus. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

yV HILST we are recording from our notes the pro* 
ductions of early genius, another document presents 
itself, which, from itasmgularity, appears deserving 
of preservation, and which, from its unquestionable 
audienticity, defies alike all cavil and dispute. It 
appears to have found its place in this Otio^ from 
the immediate and personal communication of the 
individual who was the' cause of its being writba« 
The story in brief is this :— « 

In a remote village in Gloucestershire, ^e soo dn^-irr 
of a peasM jt had attracted the particular notice of rf^^^ 
the clergyman and principal people of the place, 
from the indications which he had, on various oc« 
casions manifested, of superior abilities. Thes^ 
appearing to be progressivei and fiu* beyond his 
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original destination in life^ joint contributions i;irei^e 
made to extend his education, and maintain him at 
the University. This was accordingly done, and 
with such success, that the object of this liberality 
did ample honour to his patrons, by his extraordi^ 
nary reputation, his profound learning, and nume- 
rous valuable publications. He was a moon among 
the lesser stars, and although whilst he lived, partly 
from waywardness of circumstances, partly from the 
simplicity and unsuspicious nature of his own tem- 
per and manners, and partly from the literary 
jealousy or coMtiCutioiial imtabttity of others, 
he was involved in controversies, yet the claims^ 
of Dr. *** talfaits wai kafiniog, wore «aWarsalI j A^ 
lowed, and Abe yrodttCtian3 <df las poo, omiipeiBfiUy 
ndnimd. 

WUtot i^et.a diiid lat lite Wllage sobool, tbe.geo- 
tlemaii wii6 iwas snost ficthwily ids tfrimA^ /defifami 
inm to litite UsiopAnioQ on tvimi ms nxottt i»^ 
desired-^Boaoe or War* in a iMsry ahofit rapace «if 
tbufi, he mtdbQ ^whigt ibtkoYOk, and (wbich qanbups 
was the very first thing -ke «WBr icfid litrite. 
. ^^ W^xQ&iBr iBdflKte on ?the >eii9iB, jmiaohiafs, find 
trouUea, ii>tlibh iirar«mb»oiis ainaJbkiii litn, ta»d ^tbe 
3Kiirity, tcdmiairt, «nid iimppoi^ lof ^peane, rsi>uflt 
allow cthat fsaoe is infioiteiy ^fxndfeiiaUe to wMV 
% tdhich asiiDimat, tliotipeao^ in ito^alaiBry iiffiuto 
and Ma$eqtMic»s, u mMb ^mon desiisBdbite rtfaw 

8 var. 
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war. Not itill «hy oh9 doiribt tiie ^midb of th^s po- 
^tim, who eonsidbrs Ibe tast expences tiiat xAUst 
9t>pp^ a ifrff Avilb a powerful ^nomy^ tke iittta« 
merable dangers to wfaidh a ]peo|»le^ especially thii 
BttKtatit pbr% are expoeed^ and the quftntity cf 
Uood ^at nmst fae shed in fiiaiRtaiaing it ; who 
eeniidera again Ifaebldseings nf peac^ faow those 
fidda wl»ch biefore were faud wkste^ are cultivated, 
those dtieii rebuHt Which tve^e before demctisbed^ 
and IJiode arts laid maatiAictares iaipraiied whkh 
were before neglected* 

^' History furnishes us with sufficient examples of 
^trdtht)fthii»; \Ve iieed bdt look back into tho 
st^ of tocidnt atette tod llbme, and we shall 
fiiid ^Kat l!hey ^otnlsh^d chie% in times of peace, 
HhA th'at^dl^'th^hth^if improvement in the learned 
tfitis iifdte chi^y aoA^ ^hith verifies this^ that 
]!^i^stdk^'|[>ftefe)[<ait>l6 t6 war. The latter of which 
j^y^'tites \vtld-fir6, laying waste wherever it 
comes; the former may be compared to balmy 
%\ikp, ^drigiihenicfg th6 t>ody politic, and diffusing 
dver It )^ gratdful Recreation. War therefore ought 
t6l)fe drtsadedy and all proper means used to avoid 
ft, tiitd obtain sin honourable peace, smce 'tis cer* 
taiti thkt pe&tb is preferable to war." 

^ittb te yet one other specimen preserved| 
ivtiidi, with tiiat Which precedes, is copied from 
the Pf ofessor^a own hand- writing. 

Scribendi 
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Skribeno rtxAt Apere est prindpiimi et^fonsl [ 
" To .write with correcbfess, elegcince, and gdod 
flense, requires an able judgment, ^Hd n diffusive 
knowledge in literature. There ilius(t first be store 
of ideas treasured up, before any pure rivulets can 
flow from it In short, 'tis neceissary, in order ttf 
become a good writer, to understand well nature her*' 
self, to copy her in her paintings, to represent things 
in their true light, and then to decorate tbei descrip-^ 
tions with suitable language agreeable to Horace^ 

Scribendi recte sapere est prfticipiuai et fons^ 

'^ Whose authority is to be regarded, as he was 
himself as accomplished a writer as any in the Au« 
gustan age. And most certain it is, that a good 
writer stands in need of all these qualifications, and 
a defect of them renders writing contemptible and 
ridiculous. For bow can a writer represent a thing 
to the age, if he does not understand it thoroughly 
himself? 

** How can he describe it properly, if he does not 
understand the effect it produces, and the conse- 
quences which follow it ? TTis only a clear under- 
standing of the subject in all its various, branches^ 
that can constitute a good writer ; so that Horace's 
rule, though applied by him to poetical pierform-« 
ances, may with equal reason be adapted to other 
writings, and we may with him conclude, that 

Scribendi racte sapere est principlmn et foos.'^ 

A casual 
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A casual and slight perusal of the above com* 
position, may perhaps not discover any indication 
of those very superior abilities, ivhich were after- 
wards exercised in an elevated station, and admired 
by the world ; but more serious examination will 
detect beneath the surface something like manly 
reflection, arrangement of ideas, and, if it may be 
so said| of syllogistic reasoning. 

The subject is alluring, and what observes our 
Sexagenarian in his Notes forbidi its being pti(« 
«ued somewhat further ? 
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For now at la«t the saered influeoce 

Of Jijifbt appear9t aiyl fi:om the wal^s of he^Te^ 

SboQts far into the boeom of dkn night 

A glmmcriiig dawn. ' 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

In other words, we are preparing to condtict Ou# 
reader to the metropolis, there to associate with 
the demi-gods of genius, learning, wit, and taste. 

How circumscribed is man's foresight ! How irn* 
potent his sagacity ! At a moment, when an indi^ 
vidual, delineated in a preceding part of this nar* 
rative, was sitting with the Sexagenarian, both of 
them lamenting the narrow circle, the obscure, un- 
palatable, and unprofitable offices, to which their ifl 
stars had apparently doomed them *^ for ever and 
for aye," an express brought aa alluring invita* 
tion to a permanent and advantageous situation in 

The fairest Capital of all the world. 

In a few passing days, nay, almost in a few hours^ 
what a change of scene f I 



Retiremeni properly so called, fo!^ busy mhH 
ktid active employments ; ifrom a space in w hicft 
there was not room for ambition, to Ode wberd 
ambition appeai^ed icf have no limit ; from a spof 
^here a few ^ild flowers occasionally charmed 
the sight with their beauty, and the senses with 
their fraghyice, to the prolific and auepieiow 
nursery' of every science and efery urt; from 
knowing every body^ to knowing nobody; from 
# * # ♦ i0 London !! 

hi* 

Here let gs take time to breathe awhiief. He 
who for the first time ki bis life leaves tiie white 
Citif& of Dover, on an excursion to France, on bis 
landiifg at Calais, is for a few momefiff s bewildered 
with the strangeness, the novelty, the wonderlbl 
ebange of the scene. He feels as if be was removed 
to anotlier planet. The language, the dress, the 
manners, every thing he brfiolds, dazzles and COn** 
founds him : till at length reflectioa and judgment 
resume their influence, and experience makes the 
contrast familiar. Such was, and such, under si-^ 
milar circumstances, will ever be, the first periods 
of residence in London, after a long familiarity with 
the quiet, repose, and ordinary pursuits o^ the 
country. 

ITie first impression, the first subject of reflection, 
Ae first determination, was that from which there 
uras never any deviation — LiTERATUrtE. A noble 
field opened its expanded bonem to emulation^ 

o a exertion, 
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fxertion, honour, and reward* But botr itas aft 
obscure, unknown individual, without connection^ 
introduction! or seeming opportunity of any, to 
yuroiount the difficulties, perplexities, and intrica* 
flies, which threatened to obstruct bis path, and^ 
interrupt his progress ? Patience and perseverance 
^ally succQeded^ and over what opposition will^ 
not these qualities b-iumph ? 
1, The first necessary and indeed indispensable step^ 
was to form literary connections ; but thb was by 
no means found difficult Similar jirppensities and 
endowments soon discover one another, and induce 
frequent and familiar association. Generally speak* 
ing, in London at least, there is great liberality 
among literary men, a ready disposition to inter*, 
change communications, which may be mutually 
iisefol, to aosommodate one another with the loan 
of booksi to point out sources of information, in- 
deed to carry on, by a sort of common treaty among^ 
one another, a pleasant^ friendly^ and profitably 
commerce. 

One material assistance in forming and cementing, 
literary tnter^^rse, is presented at book*auctions ; 
pu[)pther, and still a better, occurs in the shops of 
f minent booksellers. The few old fellows that ^r^ 

« 

yet left, chuckle at the recollection of the numerous 
and cheerful meetings which used to take place at 
holiest Tom Payne's, at the Mews Gate, and at 
^eter Elmsley's, in the Strand* 
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In these places of report, at a certain period of 
6ie afternoon^ a wandering scholar, in search of 
Pabulum, might be almost certain of meeting 
Cracherode, George Steevens, Malone, Windham, 
Lord Stormont, Sir John Hawkins, Lord Spencer, 
Porson, Burney,Mr.T. Grenviile, Wakefield, Bishop 
(then Dean) Dampier, King of Mansfield-street; 
Townley, Col. Stanley, and various other bookish 
men. 

Honest Tom Payne! and well indeed did he 
deserve the name so universally bestowed upojqt 
him, and happily and effectually has he entailed it 
on his successor, than whom a worthier character 
does not exist. He who willingly pays this tribute, 
does it from the experience of almost forty years. 

The earliest literary efforts are almost always of 
the same kind. The first productions are most pro- 
bably poetical, but soon, very soon, the ardour of 
immortalizing " the tangles of Nesera's hair" sub- 
Bides, and giv^ place to austerer studies, and more 
elaborate pursuits. This is more particularly the 
case, if the olive branches should multiply apace, 
and two puddings are found necessary to smoke 
upon the board. After poetry is in some degree 
gone by, as every young author dearly loves to see 
himself in print, the next display of talent or eru- 
dition, is made in the periodical publications of the 
day. In this particular patb| old Sylvanus Urbaq 
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liai been footid e^cee^ngly Gomibodijauii^ 4q4 
tnariy a maidan pdn^ which has subsieqaently becfi| 
entitled to have its lettei^f wr6a};fa€[d with laurels^ 
^93 6rst of all itik^d itself in hi$ pagQ$. If thd 
propensity shall lead to politics, the popal^r joarw 
Dais of tb^ day are invitifigly ready tp enlbt tfa# 
^eal of youthful tuthorsbip; But the appetite of 
Jiterary reputatioa progressiirely fitere|i9es, nor wi[| 
}t finally be satisfied, till it fancies at least tht^t it 
jias establilh^ somi moijuiii^fiffial f^pttiifiB^ ^^ £f$ 
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Camoenarum deem 
Sieemphrunum ia literia 
l^ias aQt Atheoii docta coluit Gim^id 
Avt Rowi per Latiuw colit* 



CHAPTER XXXIlt 

After skirmishing with various suceess^ and! 
after muUiplied rencontres, in which some know- 
ledge of the service was obtained, and some dexte- 
rity acquired, a determination was made on th6 part 
of him whose pen has in our MS. traced records of 
the dead ^nd the Uviqg, to make one great and bold 
attempt^ The result was to be fame and profit. 
A proposal was made to an eminent bookseller to 
publish a very extensive work, which appeared to 
be wanted j the execution of it, however, required 
what is properly called learning, knowledge of ^lau 
gu^ges, histpry, geography, and indeed every scho- 
lar-like accomplishment 

Strange as it may appear, the proposal, thou^ 

Qi2),d9 \>y 9* young, obscure, and almost ine:sperienced 
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adventurer in the fields of literature, xvas accepted. 
The work was successfully completed. A very large 
impression was printed and sold, which was in time 
succeeded by a second. " Sooth to say/' observes 
our MS. " the remembrance of the undertaking, from 
its magnitude and difficulty, from the little help that 
was received in its progress, from the very limited ac- 
cess to literary supplies and reinforcements, excites 
at this distant period an irresistible sort of tremour."' 
Kotwithstanding many defects, which ^ere una*- 
voidable, many more which were very justly im- 
putable to the author's deficiency of talent, or of 
learning, or perhaps of both, the work was accom- 
panied by reputation, and still remains a staple 
commodity in the market. 

Among other advantages which resulted from 
the undertaking, was the very valuable one of an 
extensive introduction to the most eminent and 
considerable literary characters. Ah ! that of thesa 
50 few should survive to peruse this narrative. One 
connection was formed, which endured to the satis- 
faction of both, as long as life's frail thread per- 

(! k L ^^^*^^» ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ Pojrson. It commenced 
m W. J- '^^ ^is manner : — A crabbed sort of composition 

m a dead language bad made its appearance, which 
from the singularity of the circumstance, the cele- 
brity of the writer, and the feverish susceptibility 
of the times, excited universal curiosity. It seemed 

to 
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to defy all attempt to render it into the Vernacular 
language. The attempt, however, was made, and 
with such effect, that Porson expressed a desire, 
a thing not very usual with him, to know the " Cun- 
ning Shaver," who had been guilty of this audacious 
enterprize. In consequence, a common friend 
brought them together, and an intimacy succeeded, 
which suffered no interruption till the melanchply 
period of the Professor's premature death. They 
bad before met in very early life, and their earliest 
friends were nearly connected. It may be said, 
that perhaps nobody knew Porson better, very fe^ 
so well. Much has been said of this extraordinary 
scholar, but by no means enough; a great deal 
more is due to him. In what follows, he who 
wrote this narrative, may boldly defy contradiction. 
It is by no means intended to enter into contro- 
versy witli tlie only two accounts of Porson which 
have hitherto been given with any thing like autbo* 
rity, or materially to contradict their assertions. 
The first appeared in the Morning Chronicle, tho 
* second in the periodical publication called the 
Atheuseum. This latter has usually been assigned 
to *♦♦♦*♦, a most learned and able cpntem* 5i^flta£f^^ 
porary, and who wa9, beyond all possibility qf 
doubt, accurate as far as circumstances enabled 
bim to be so. The other account was communicated 
tto tho editor of the Morning Chronicle by Porson's 

^i3ter, who attended his funeral. 

This 
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i £ I *f^ lady's name is H * * * *, and her residen^A 

i^J^"^ patC**^**^ b ^****** Sheispro- 
^ l>ably some four or five years younger than hef 

jbrother, tb whom she bears a strong personal re- 
semblance, more particularly in the lower featured' 
.of her face, her tone of voice, ^nd peculiarity of 
«mile. After her return from the funeral, she comr 
« piun^catpd to the editor, the substance of whjut ap- 
peared jin that paper pn the day fbllowrng. Its 
jiccuracy will hardly be called in question ; yet all 
that she had to tell, must necessarily, as far as her 
jatctogtl Jknowledge went, be confined to Porson'^ 
boyish days, for after he went %o Eton, he had but 
Kttle intercourse with his family ^ Neither was sht? 
iircurastantially correct, as she subsequently acr 
knowledged, on being desired to call to mind whe- 
ther her brother did not imbibe his wry first rudir 
ments from a person of the name of W ***** *, 
who kept the village school at B *;*,*; * *> in 
N *♦♦**♦ where Person's father and mother 
lived. She remembered the fact, but observed, 
that W, was a plain ignorant shopkeeper, to whom 
lier brother was sent when a child about six years 
of age, but that he did not continue long with him, 
jt being soon discovered that the pupil could read 
as fluently as his master. This mi^y or may not 
have been the truth. That Mr. W * *J*_* .'L* was 
a plain shopkeeper^ etnd that he kept tlie village 
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jBchool; caQQot be denied ; but that he was so f^o* 
rant, as the lady's remark seemed to intimate, may 
fairly l^e questioned. lie was well known to the 
writer of this narrative, who had frequently con* 
versed with him pn the subject of Person. He, 
tfpokein the highest terms cff his early proofs of 
capacity, and wa? not a little proud of having been 
iiccei^sofy to the formation of the base of that mo« 
pumenj:, Fhic|i ^fterwafxls lifted its prpud eininenc6 
so high. 

Mr. W * ♦ ♦ * ♦ f lni<i a respectable appoint- 
jBeut under the Excise Office, another proof, if one 
were isvan{:ing, th^t he could not be so exceedingly 
ignorant. He \yas also greatly respected by 
***** *^ the squire of the parish, who was ™*1l'<t?n# 
subsequently tte patrol^ of Pqrsop, as well 4s 1^ 
f * # f * .* tb^ clergynlMtn, who' was Porsoq't 
earliest friend. Thus OHicbfer honest Mr. W^'^^**^ 
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K«m et In ratione conviviorum qiuimvis a plerlsque cibis 
nnguli temperemus^ totam tamen . coenam laudare omnes 
aulenius : oec ea qus stomachus noster recusat, adimum 
gratiam illis^ quibus capitur. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

pORSON was bom at Earl Ruston, in Norfolk^ 
on Christmas day, 1759* His father was parish* 
clerk to Mr. H* who was also Minister of B. Mn 
H. was a most amiable and truly benevolent man ; 
and beyond all doubt was the first encouraget of 
Porson^s early disposition to learning; and the in- 
dividual also, to whose exertions he owed the 
opportunities he afterwards enjoyed, and so. well 
improved. Porson had certainly, when quite a 
child, the practice of making letters on any sandy 
or moist surface, upon which they could be conspi- 
cuously formed. His relations were wont to draw 
inferences very favourable to hb intellect^ from this 
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jEircumstance ; but after all, this is a very commod 
practice, indeed much too frequent to be considered 
A3 any indication of a prodigy. Mr. W. who 
was mentioned in the preceding chapter, noticed 
in him very soon an extraordinary quickness with 
regard to figures*-<this was much more to the pur* 
{K>se->--and this he ever retained. 

Porsons father and mother were both totally 
Restitute of any education, except so far as being 
able to read and write. The father was a man of 
exceedingly strong sense, very silent and very 
tboughtfuli and was accustomed with, great regu- 
larity, to exercise Porson's memory. To what aa 
^extraordinary degree of perfection, exercise finally 
brought this faculty in the Professor, must be in the 
recollection of many ; yet, strange to say, be who 
wrote this. sketch of his friend, has repeatedly 
heard him assert, that he had qot naturally a good 
fliemory, but that what he had obtained in thiii 
respect, was the effect of discipline only. Hii^ re* 
collection was really wonderfuL He has beei^, 
known to challenge any one to repeat a line or 
phrase from any of the Greek dranoiatic writers^ 
Und would instantly go on with the context Th^ 
Letters of Junius, the Mayor of Garratt, and many 
favourite compositions, he would repeat usgue ad 
/{tstidium. But, to return; the solidity and seri- 
ousness of Porson's father, seem to have been 
well relieved by the cheerful and sprightly temper 
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liis fn6f ner; who was very lively ahd very llg!i|w 
fiearted. She had als6 a taste for poetry, very 
Beldom met with in th* wife of a cottage; she 
mras familiar with the writings of Sbakspeare/^nd 
could repeat many of his favoilrite and' popular 
passages. 

It is stated by the writer in the Athen^om, wfei 
calls himself Hellenophiius, that Mr. Sunamersy to 
vhom afterwards Porson went to school, was a 
plain man, who professed nothing beyond English 
and the common rudiments of I^atin. This is not 
^uite correctt Mr. Summers was, and ft is pre*> 
jBumed is, a very respectable scholaf. He was 
Mving when this was first written, and wm masted 
ef the Free School at Happesburg, in Norfi^k:^ 

Another Inaccuracy in that account lyiust also be 
corrected. It is there stated, that at nine years of 
age, Porsoni and his youngest brother Hiomas^ 
were sent to the village school, kept by this Mr 
Summers. But at this period, his brother Thomas 
was not bom. It is further remarked in that 
jpubiication, that the Rev. Mr. H. heard of Por- 
ton's extt'aordinaiy propensity for study* — Of 
j(ourse, the writer could ndt pos&ibly have knowJi 
that Porson'd father was Mr* H.*s parish-clerk. 

There is still another error in that memoir, of 
tio immediate consequence with reg^d.td Porson^ 

but 



hut aoineivbat unaccountable, considering tht 
quarter from which it pjcoceeded. It is stated in tJtm 
AtheeeBum, for Nov. p, 430, that Porson married 
Mrs. Jlunan, the sister of Mr. Perry, Editor of tb^ 
^ormng Chronicle, in J79S, and that she died of 
§, decline in 1797. Wherepis, the fact is, that P<w^ 
eon miffdied Mrs. Luaan, in Nov. 1795, and tfafe 
lady<ii#4 some time in. the April following* Th» 
rest of the meiaMr is ^ns r^ily unexcepcionable. 
With r^pect tQ tbe eulogin^ passed ajt t^e coaciur 
4U9n of the article in tb^e Morning Chronicle, 
ibose are (ho santimonts ipmdmis fere ^erbi^^ of 
J^ni. H* aa expnei^sed to an eaquiring friend. C^-Woii^ 

" J wish it had been suppressed. Tbe Editor, t. ^ 
latave PO 4oub(;, Imd tbe most obliging intentions in 
ijm world, whQn he represented me as an amiabb, 
^d a^Qcqmplisbed wooian; but I really have no 
t^ste |or sa<^h flattery. . He must bav€ known, from 
my sHiiataon in «^ly life^ that it was impossible I 
jiboukl possess any acpoqaplishment^f I wish not 
^ be brought b^one the public ; my only ambiti<m 
is, at the g1os9 of Ufe to have dpserwd tbe oharacter 
4^ haviitg beien a good w;ife to my husband, and la 
^od-ipaa^er to my cl^ldcen." 
, It is iipapossible to record these sentiment?, with- 
,^\A ^ada)iratiQn ef their gopd ^nse, modesty, and 
,6afrit. It is wit^^reat satisfaction we are enabled 
4g subjoin, that tbi$ lady's husband is a brewer at 
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Colti^ihall in Norfolk, extremely respectablei an! 
in flourishing circuoistancibs. 

The sentiments of Mrs. H. as above ex* 
pressed, demonstrate great congeniality of feeling 
with her brother. No man was ever less assailable 
by flattery, or disliked it more ; nor could any one 
be possibly more averse than he was to be pointed 
out — digito pratereuntium. — ^But let us proceed. 

At the age of nine, Porson was placed under the 
care of the abovementioned Mr. Summers, by 
whom he was well grounded in Latin. He re* 
mained with him three years. At twelve, he was 
taken under the care of Mr. H. who was then 
employed in the education of his own children ; 
with him he also continued three years. By him he 
was inboduced to Mr. Norris, of Witton, tthe ad- 
joining parish to Bacton ; and this gentleman be^ 
<:ame his professed patron. First by his example^ 
and afterwards by his strenuous recommendation^i 
a subscription was set on foot for the general pur* 
poses of educating Porson, and of maintaining him 
at the university. The individuals who interested 
themselves about him, were highly respecta^ 
ble, both with regard to their rank, their cha» 
racter, and their number. Among them wa» 
Bishop Bagot, one other Bishop, whose name has 
escaped, Sir George Baker, Dr. Poynter, Dt. 
liamtQond Pr«bendary q{ Norwicb| &c. Sir 
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George Baker wds liie Treasurer. But there was 
a lady among them^ whose eeal and abxiety coti-^ 
cernidg Person, sUrfmssed perhaps that of tier geit-i 
tlemen coadjutors. This was Mrs. Marj^ Turner^ 
the grand-daughter of Sir Chafles Turner; she was 
related to Mr. Norris, by whom Porson was intro- 
duced and recommended to her. She afterwards 
became his principal protector. Her house was 
always open to him, add whenever he returned from 
tlton, to pass his holidays in Norfolk, he enjoyed at 
Mrs. Turner's house the most . constant and unre* 
strained hospitality. 

She was afterwards entirely alienated fronti 
him; for which the following reasons have been 
alledged. She was very piously disposed, and 
was exceedingly anxious that Porson should go 
into the church. The decision to which he 
came, of not subscribing to the articles, and con- 
sequently of resigning hb Fellowship, was to her 
utterly incomprehensible, and exceedingly shocked 
and distressed her. jBut the publication of his 
Letters to Travis gave the coup de grace to our un- 
lucky friend* Some ofGcbus person represented 
this ivork to the old lady, as a calumnious attack 
upon Christianity, and as malignantly intended to 
call in question the truth of the Gospel. — It could 
cmly be the work of an apostate, an infidel, an 
abandpned reprobate. These circumstances pre- 
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Yaficd Qpou Mrs. Turner tb alter her uriU, in whicih 
she had left him a very coasiderablb sum of money. 
*— He bad only ft legacy of 90/. We must noty 
back to dur chronological 6rden ' 
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' ' ^Amicus daYcis tA s^uAih ^st 
Qiium mea xonq^enset vitiis bona ; ^hirtbus fai^^^^ 
Si itiodo plora miU bona 9unt^ iocUmt>'«iiiarl. 
Si volet— Jiac tegejiiv trutioa ponelur ^^ei»4 
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CHAPTEE XXXV:* 

• , • ■ * . . » 

J.N the year 1774, when Person was about four- 
teen years of age, add had been under the care of 
Mr. ,H. for two years, he had already discovered 
a most extraordinary quickness of parts^ 

His acquirements, indeed, even at that early pe« 
riod, and his remarkable powers of abstraction and 
of meipory, the force of his intellect in whatever 
direction it was excited, induced iii the breast of 
Mr. Norris a desire of extending the scale of his 
education. — It was determined to send him to 
Eton. 

K circumstance relating to this evetit is commu« 
nicated by his family, so much out of the ordinary 
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njode of proceeding in similar cases^ that a little 
suspicion of its accuracy may, without offence, be 
indulged. It is stated by his relations, that pre^ 
viousiy to his being admitted at Eton, Mr. Norris 
sent Porson to Cambridge, to be examined as to 
his proficiency m ^e classics^ l^y the Greek Pro- 
fessor. -^Tbi$. was in the midsummer jof 1774* It 
is added^'Umt in bis examination, be 'displayed so 
much talent, and sucb extensive acquirement^, that 
he was sent to Eton in the following summer, viz. 
in 1775. 

Now, if this really were the fact, it is more than 
probable that such an incident never took place 
before, and can only be explained by the possible 
circumstance, that the Greek Professor, who was' at 
that period Dr* * * *, was an intimate friend of Mr 
Norris^ and from a natural curiosity on his parti 
was entreated to perform this offi:ce. \But there 
exists a still stronger reason for supposing there 
must be some mistake in this matter. Maay of his 
schoolfellows at Eton still survive, and they all 
affirm, without any variation, that when Porson 
' first went to Eton, he was not particularly distin* 
guisbed above the other boys, either for learning, 
acquirements, or studious habits. Further than 
this, it is said by one, who is well qualified to 
jud^re, that is, by no less a personage than the pre- 
Qnnr^ rf ^nt amiable and learned »■■ ■■ ■ ' ■ • ■ ^. i ^bat as 
^^.^ ■• '" .boy. 
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H'hoy, he discovered btrt ah indifferent ta^te, and in 
his compositions was very fond of inixihg Greek 
with' his Latin, as thus, ^ingemuere ^ro^oV' &c, &c. 
• It may perhaps be the fact,. that there is a Itttl^ 
confuiajoti and mistake with regard to daC^Si Poir^ 
son wfis necessarily and Officialiy examined by the 
Greek Professor, when he sate, as it is termed, fbr 
the universify scholarship ; and he might,- after 4)is 
admission at colfege, and before; his actual resi^ 
dence, go down to Cambridge frotn £ton, or, no| 
improbably in samie interval of the holidays, from 
his friends in Norfolk^ for this particular purpose* - 

It is very certain, that his contemporaries fit 
0£to% with little, very little exception, do not re^ 
member much about him. The following particulars 
(N>ticerning him at this period, may, however, be 
depended upon,; being dther comayunicated by him* 
Bti£, or from authority which cannot be doubted. ' 

When at Eton, he wrote two dramatic piecei^ 
atid acted- in them himself All, howeier, tiiat ib 
remen^red of either is, that one was more elabo^ 
rate than the otber^ and indicMed more of plot, itt^ 
getiloity, and contrivance. — ^The title of it was, ''Out 
of the Frying-pan into the Fire.** 

The other was a shorter piece, of less importance^ 
and was occasiolaed by some private- circumstattcei- 
or anecdote, among the boys themselves^ : ^ 
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: j[t b ^dx^cao^dinaxy, but «veU attested fiact. icpiw 
Qem jng h]n9),^at; the first book ^e everj^ ^itb 
attention waa Chambers's Diii^tiociaryr wbic^. b? 
fairly and negml^iriy perused frgm begiooing tq end, 
He [was alyt^^ye; fond pf algebir^ ap(ji . vvas a v^y 
^I^^fu) ^Ig^braist-r^Jlie tai)gbt hloaself the prioci* 
p|es froin tto abpve dictionajry, , 

, After. Porson left Eton . to reside atCambridgef 
a vcHry long time elapsed, withoi^Jt : tber^ being any 
intercourse j^etween him and bis .iaoiily. . This citj 
fHipdptance h«^ bisoqgbt upon binai^: particularly in 
JiTprfeJk, the severest cens,ure.. Ye^.that this lappat 
rQnV.lLpd indec;d pulpable neglect, 4id not ebtii^ly 
ajTis^ from insensikUity to tbQ ties of natoiie; and ot 
^lood,is very («rtaii|.^ — Po^QH i^as undaubMly not 
de^cienl in i filial reverenf e^ .. i His .4»i0ter bad not 
Mfm. hen brQibei:i.£orvtwenty*4m>Jyear8» iiirhen^ i6 
1 804*9, she .wrote to iofarmibiniitbatber fsither ncaa 
exceedingly ili,: and jconsidered as Ueing in great 
#iqg^. Pprspn tutoiediateiy.went jdosvit to Nor-^ 
folk tp see him^ and.at tbst ^e contimiedior sev^ 
weieks with his sister, ;^Xhe old . geptletnan reco^ 
Tered; b»t when seized with bis. dying iUness,< two 
years afterwards, Porson was tagain -. written to by 
his sister, and again replied to her letter by his pre^ 
•ence. This was his last visit into Norfolk, when 
be passed a month at CoUisball. . Now, it must bo 
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acknowledgect th^t tlt^se fi|et9 cleipons^i^lie^ any 
thing rather than filblipgrat|tu4e, aji4 tell H<ith tl?9 
candid mindj^ more than a hi^qcjrcid id)^ stiogr^a tqi 
bis disadvantage. The irntjsr of ^ij; v^^n^t^v^^ \if^^, 
also a strong itppresi^ginj, tjh^t he used tq seni^ 
qlothes and occasional presents tq Ihs brothfTs.i; 
though be certainly dicl pot write tf> any of th|H 
family^ which^ of cpur^e^ they relented. He hadi, 
indeed, a very great reppgnanqe to writing l^t^rs^. 
and when he did so, his epistles were concise^ sti^ 
and formaU^— A specimen or two will hereafter be 
given. He certi|.iply. did not wai)t sensibility j 
though bi$ coldness, * apd reserve of demeanqur^ 
might reasopably excite tbe suspicion that he wad 
unfeeling. 

He speat the evening with him, whose notes noiv 
xecoid the fact, wh^n the last year of his being per* 
mitted to retain the bene^ts of his fellowship, ex* 
pired.-— It could not eai^ily be oblitert^od from th^ 
memory .-r--His indignation at not. being appointed tQ 
a lay fellowship ip his college^ thep vacant ; his rer 
aentmeot op perusing tbp letter which coldly apolo* 
giaed for giving it to another, ^ith a recoqiipepdsitioA 
to him, which he felt as the bitterest insult, to ts^kp 
prders; the anguish he (express^ at the gloom, of 
his prospects, without a sixpeppe in the world; bis 
grief; and, finally, his tears ; excited an impressip^ 
pf sympathy, whjch could never be f9rg9tte% . . ., 
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V AnOihei prodf that iie was not insensible <^ 
Icihdnesi^y deserves also to be recorded. He bad 
borrowed, on some occasion or other, of our Scxage- 
nariaa a sum of money. Of course, he was never 
asked for it, nor in the remotest degree reminded 
df it After an interval of more than four years,- 
tee came one disty, in the familiar manner tb which 
hb ^as accu^tdmed, and i^aid, '^ I am come to dine, 
and hiave brought you the money I owe- you — I 
suppose you thought I had forgotten it.'' 
* On his first arriyal at college, he of course did 
not possess a very extensive library, and hie used to 
go to the present Provost of Eton's rooms/ to read 
Suidas and Plutarch's Morals; and even at that 
early period, proposed soti^e very curioui^ critical 
emendations. 
A very singular circumstance occulted about this 
• period, which there may be some who are able to 
explain — ^it is not attempted here: Some person 
tor other had takeb a copy of Eustatbius from Eton 
toUege library, and hald conveyed it to Cambridge, 
ft was here lent to Porson, who made excellent use 
trf it.^ The following paragraph is verbatim from our 
manuscript. '* The book was afterwards returned to 
Eton college, where it now remains, it is to be hoped, 
as Bonaparte said of the jBelvidere Apollo, ^^ pom* . 
jamais '^ The expression of " it is to be hoped," i^ 
made use df/ because the very extraordiijary fact not 
)ot)g siac§ occurred of some most rare^^ (;qrious, an4 
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valuable books ^ndiiig their way from the veneraUe j 
ptecincte of a Cathedral library, to the shelves of a iliif^(Au 
private c^lection.-**-*May the fate of this Eusta^i^W^^^Miu'i 
thius be different; I At present, at least, whoever 
pleases .may see it in Eton college library, enriched 
•by a number of notes by Forson in the margin." 
' PoFson bad a very lofty mind, and was tenacious 
of his proper dignity. Where he was familiar and 
intimate, he was exceedingly condescending and 
good-natured. He was kind to children, and would 
aJPten play with them, but he was at no pains* ta 
conceal his partiality, where there were several ia 
one family. In one which he often visited, there 
tvas a little girl of whom he wlas exceedin^y fond ; 
he oiten brought her trifling presents, wrote in her 
books, and distinguished her on every occasion, but 
she bad a brother to whom, for no assignable rear 
son, he never spoke, nor would in any respect, no* 
tice, • He was also fond of female society, and 
though too frequently negligent of his person, wai^ 
of the most obliging manners and behaviour, and 
would read a play, or recite, or do any thing that 
wag required. 

He was very fond of crab fish, and on one* occa« 
sion, where he was very intimate, asked to have one 
for isupper ; his friend jocularly said, that he should 
have tl^e finest in St James's Market, if he would 
^Q ti^ither,^ buy, and bring it home himself. He 
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oeraed through iome of the md^t gfty.. street of 
London witli the crab tnumfibaiitly in hb band* 

Mucl^ bas been said of bb. irilegularitiesi-r^That 
odious theme is kft to others. With all his errors and 
eccentricities, he who wrote thisi loved him oiucbi! 
bowed with reverence to his talents, and admiratipQ 
tp his learning, and ackhowledged with gratitude 
t^ delight and benefit he received from bisi society 
and conversation* Yet Person by no^ means excelled 
jii eonvf rsation ; he neither )vrote nor spol^ witb 
&c!lity. His doeution was perple;&ed . and e^ibar* 
rassed/ except where he was exceedingly intimate; 
but there was strong indication of intellect in his 
countenance, and whaterer he said was manifestly 
Ibund^ on judgment, sense, and knowledge* Com- 
position was no less difficult to bim» Upon one 
occasion, be undertook to write adoien lines upoa 
a subject which he had much turned in bis mindj 
and uith which he was exceedingly familiar. But 
the number of erasures and in^terlineations was so 
^eat as to render it hardly legible; yet, when com* 
pleted, it was, and is, a memorial of .his sagacity^ 
acuteness. and erudition^ 
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Cujtts uti memoro rel simulacrum et imago 
Ante oculos semper nobU yersatur et instat* 



CHAPTER XXXVI, 

JlT remaiDs tp ;r6Qord n few anecdotes of liim, 
/BQ49e. of whicb^ at fea^t, do lym the highest honoiuv 
:P^rHig tt^ wiKiie iH^tiod of his residence, in Nor* 
folk with his ,si8tir>..^ich altogi^er amoi^nted jto 
eleven weeks> he nei^ dmok more than^two glassy 
pf ^ine after dkiQ$r>^wi dever touched it single 
drop of spirits* — ^He^ yas loost frequentlyc satisfied 
Wth one glass of mne.. lH$ tallied /fapajljarty n^ith 
the.&oiily, joined ^beiac^ in their waik^ and princi- 
pally Amused himself with :a dveek.mtihilsqript h^ 
lodging to Dr. :Clark» which j that traiveller had 
broiilgbt home with him frpm^Greece or ; Syria* * 

He was, from his childhood, |i very bad sleeper; 
a^d it Is to be feajred> for it^ji^.nQ uausu^l ca^e^ that 
jde may have been led to occasional indulgences 
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trith regard to win^ with the view of procurmg 
sleep. But he was also of a very social disposition, 
and the universal^ desire of his company, might 
eventually cause this to be imposed upon. One 
thing, it is believed, may positively be insisted 
tipon, that he was never guilty of an}* intempe- 
rance in solitude ; and his behaviour when under 
his sister's roof, shows that he could easily accom- 
modate himself to the disposition and manners of 
the people among whom he was thrown. 

The anecdote next about to be related, will per« 
haps excite surprize in many, but its authenticity 
cannot be disputed. 

Porson, when in Norfolk with 4iis sister^ went 
regularly to church, nor was he evier prevented from 
so doing, except when under tke influence of one 
of the violent paroxysms of asthma, to which he 
was subject-**These were occasionally so formi- 
liable, that apprehensioiis wer^ often entertained, 
that he would expire in the presence of his friends. 
On his first vkil to Norfolk, in 1804, be accoo^ 
panied his brother-^in-law to the adjoining village 
church of Horsiead. Porson found that prepam*' 
tions were made to administer the sacraoieot^^ 
When the usual service of prayers and sermte wiA 
ended, and' they were about to leave the church, 
Porson stopped suddenly, imd asked Mr. Hawes^ 
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if in his opinion th^re Would bo any iinprbpriety lA 
his receiving the Merament Mf. Harwes iastatitff 
replied, " certainly not" Upon thb, they boUi 
turned back, and received the communion together. 

This was an extraordinary fact ; and on the part 
of Porson suggests a singular question. Perhaps 
be might feel some hesitation from the circumstance 
df his being a total . dtranger to th6 dergyihan who 
officiated ; w perhaps it might have reference to Am 
consciousness qf his avowed iHrn^onfonnity to. the 
articles. The matter must remain undecided. 

Singular as it may seeniuit k nevertheless true, 
thai Porson did not hold SCiSttSKL. in so high a 
degree of estimation as might have been expected 
from the exalted stationf which this venerable per- 
sonage has invariably enjoyed in the kingdom of let- 
ters. It would be invidious, as it is quite, unineces* 
sary, to be circumstantial ; but the fact waa so* 

On one occasion, when this personage was en-^ 
joying his afternoon's pipe, he turned triumphantly 
to the Greek Professor, and remarked, " Porson» 
with all your learning, I do not thiidc you well 
versed in metaphysics." '^ I presume you mean 
your metaphysics," was the reply. 

At another time, when something which thb gen- 
tleman had written and published much interested 
the public attention, and occasioned many squibs, 

and 



l^mgrni^f .wi cootrptrarsiaj; letters in the hewjk 
fnpersi. p^3<H) y^x(>t!^ th$ fbU^ifk^ Epigram : 






'* Perturbed splits spare your iiit;* . 

And beat your stupid brains no longer^ 
Then to. oblivion sOon would sink^ 

Your persecuted w^i ^ ^ monger.** 



On the other hand, it is to be observed, l^at tbfo 
eminent man, for so he was^ invatfabiy spoke of 
Parson m terms of' the highest admiration and 
regard. 

Whatever might be the ea$e ^jfk respect to the 
persoii above aUuded to, Porson was never at any 
|)anis to oondeal his extreme ^eon tempt for Wake- 
field. There was at one time a seeming sort of 
firiendly communication ; but whilst Wakefield 
twied at bcwg lliought on a level with Porson in 
point of attainments, this latter must unavoid^tbly 
itave felt the consciousness of his own great supe- 
noiity.-— Indeed, the differ^ce between them wa? 
immense. Without disparagement to Wakefield, 
^bis warinest advocates must acknowledge, &at 
^dieugh he formed his opinions hastily, he nd^teft 
failed to vmdicate them wiA peremptory declsioo* 
In consequence of this eagerness and haste, his 
criticisms were frequently erroneous, and hia con- 
idusions false ; neither^ if -detected in error, would 
bi§ pride allow him either to confess^ or retract his 
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isaTt. The^writeir of tins artkde obce pointed Aut 
to him a very great error in his traasletioki of tfaa 
New TestomeDt*; be acknowledged it at the. ttine^, 
but the second edition appeared, and ihe saSaoc 
etroT waa repeated : he might possibly thaya for- 
gotten it Porsoh^ on the contrary, never declared 
dt formed his critical bpimons (for of such we aie 
now speaking) hastidy. — He patiently examined; 
serioosly deliberated, and was generally cocrect ia 
his decisions ; neverthel^s, be quietly listened to 
the •arguments of opponents, and was neither irrii' 
table nor pertinacious^ How erroneous an estiihato 
Wakefield had formed of Forsoo, is sufOkiently 
apparent from ihe Posthumous Letters between him 
and Mr. fot, / 

W. appears to tell that eminent Statesmas^ with 
a sort of ill^inatured exukatbn, that nme hundred 
errors had been detected in the edition of Heynes' 
Virgil, corrected^ as he is pleased to call it, by 
Porson. The feet is not so. The errors were cer- 
tainly very numerous ; but the office of press cor- 
rector was far beneath the dignity of Person, and 
what mistakes there are, are principally confined 
to the notes, whidi a single glance from a criticid 
reader, will in a moment detect and amend. The 
errors of tiie text, which is of more material impor^* 
tancei did not exceed tweiftly in all Hxq four volumes. 

Again, 
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Again, at p. 90f of the work aixnre quoted, Mn 
Wakefield is pleaised thus to expms faionelf : after 
assigning two reasons for not having more fre<|ueht 
intercourse with Porson, he gives as ar third : ^ 

** The uninteresting insipidity of his society, as 
it is impossible to engage his mind on any topic of 
mutual enquiry, to procure his opinion on any au«. 
thor, or on any passage of an author, or to elicit 
my conversation of any kind, to compensate for the 
time and attendance of his company. And as for 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, I never could hear of 
the least critical efibrt on them in his life. 

** He is in general devoid of all human affections^ 
but such as he has, are of a misanthropic quality ; 
nor do I think that any man exists, for whom his 
propensities rise to the lowest pitch of affection 
and esteem. He much resembles Proteus in Ly« 
cophron. 

The whole of the paragraph, and every particle 
of the affirmation which it contains, is as foolish as 
it is iklse. Porson's conversation insipid!. The 
appeal may safely be made to many characters 
now livmg, to Dr, Parr, Dr« Charles, Burney^ Judge 

Dampier, 



l)artipicr, the Provost of Eton, ISlr jTathies Matkiri* 
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losh, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Perry, and to many, many 
others, whether his conversation among his intimate 
acquaintance, did not invariably and irresistibly de-- 
monstrate intellect, information, and knowledge* 
That he was not very communicative with Mn 
Wakefield on subjects of criticism and abstract 
erudition, may readily be accountisd for. — He de- 
spised Wakefield's attainments of this kind, in th6 
first instance ; and in the next, had reason to ap« 
prehend that improper use might be made of what 
he might utter, Mr. Wakefield could not pretend 
to much of ^^ human affection" in the declaration 
of his controversial opinions, but cut and slashed^ 
and threw his dirt about, witiiout any compunctious 
feeling. ^ 

It may be asserted, withotit fear of contradiction^ 
that if any friend or acquaintance consulted the 
Greek Professor^ on any difficult passage of any 
author, he readily communicated his aid, and would> 
if required, discuss such subjects in conversation. 

That our friend was not " devoid of all human 
affections,^ examples have already been adduced; 
that he was ^^misanthropic," is an assertion equally 
absurd. He was,, perhaps, too social i and it was 
thi^ love of society, which frequentlv betrayed him 
into inadvertencies. As to the Greek quotation 
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urith which this cnrious passage ends, all that can 
be said is, it does pot apply pA Porson.. 

'Mr. Wakefield proceeds to observe, "I will be 
content to forfeit the esteem and affection of all man- 
kind, whenever the least particle of envy or ma- 
lignity is found to mingle itself with my opinions." 
Let the reader contrast this declaration with the 
letter, given in a preceding part of this narrative, 
and printed from his own hand*writing. Let him 
. also compare this expression of Wakefield's with 
. th^ diatribe which he addressed to Porson^ on his 
publication of the Hecuba. 

A few more anecdotes, from personal knowledge, 
shall close this part of our narrative. Porson once 
accompanied the Sexagenarian in a walk to Hi^- 
gate. On their return, they were overtaken by 
a most violent rain, and both of them were 
thoroughly drenched to the skin. As soon as they 
arrived at home, warm and dry things were pre* 
pared for both ; but Porson obstinately refused to 
change his clothes. He drank three glasses of 
brandy, but sate in his wet things all the ^vening^ 
The exhalation, of course, was not the most agree- 
able ; but he did not apparently suffer any subse* 
quent inconvenience. 

There was a lady^^ who was allied to some of th^ 

best families in the kingdom, exceedingly agreeable^ 
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and very accomplished^ who took great pleasure in 
the conversation and society of Porson. * He, oq 
his party was very partial to her ; and she it was 
who was the occasion of his composing those ex* 
cellent Charades, which have found their way into 
many of the public prints, but of which an accu* 
rate copy has no where hitherto appeared. They 
were principally composed in his walks from hb 
chamberiB, to the house of the* author of this nar- 
rative, and will be found in the Appendix^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

P0tt9ON'8 CHARACTBRt 

Jul IS character will now be ^ven, as it impressed 
the judgment of one who studied it much, and 
knew it well ; but the undertaking is somewhat ar-*' 
duous. ' There were blended in him very opposite 
qualities. In some things he appeared to be of 
the most unshaken firmness ; in others be was way« 
ward, capricious, and discovered the weakness of a 
child. Although in the former part of his life^ more 
particularly, he would not unfrequently confine 
himself for days together, in his chamber, and not 
suffer himself to be intruded upon by bis most in- 
timate acquaintance, he hardly ever could resist 
the allurements of social converse or the late and 
irregular hours to which they occasionally lead. 

That he was friendly to late hours, and generally, 
exhibited Dr. Johnson's reluctance to go to 

bed^ 
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bed^ nl^xt' noltufftllj arlbe ftom 'tibs dkcuitistaftiGC 
4mF im bekig from a chiM^ « very bad sleepef • Por^ 
$o» frequently spent bb evenings with tbe present . 
venerable Dedn of Westminster, with Dr. Wingfiald^ 
\rith fbe late fiennet Langton» and with atfOtbet 
friend hi WesimniBter, with respect t6 whom^ the 
fotlowkig line used: to be facetioosly applidd ftco* 
Homer. \ 

Yet fae hantty ever fdled passing ^m6 hours 
afterwari^i at the Cyder Celkr, in Maiden-lane* 

The above individuals being all of tberi^ very 
jegmlar in their hoof 8>^ used to give him to und^^ 
Mand^ that iMt tr^ mt V& stfty after eleven o'eloel?, 
m^ith Utie c^tception of Bett^t Lan^dn, tvbo duffeneil 
faim td remain tift (w^te ) dorrmptefd^in this insfadct 
perhaps, by Doctor Johnson. But so preeisi 
Wft^ PtffSiim iil> tMs {ia^uter, ti^at ttltibot^gb he 
xie'^^er dttesdpted to etcetd the hod^ littaited, h^ 
iMUlA ikt^t ^r b^fMre^ O^ oAe oeeasbn^ tvheft. 
f#mtt Mi«e idddMMl «ir^unid«toee, thetody^oftbt 
hms^ gave a gentte h^kit, theft she wished hm f6 
'retipea ticlfe ertrlle«s btf kfcktd At the ^k>dk, and 4\^ 
served with' sofne^^iiKknes^' that it ^<ittix8dd st qmtr 
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.. In the former period of his eaeurly nqsidence in 
4;he metropolis^ the absence of sleep hardly seemed 
to anney him. The first evening which he spent 
XK'ith Home Tooke, be never thought of retiring 
(ill the harbinger of day gave warning to depart 
Hprne Tooke, on another occasion, contrived 
to find out the opportunity of requestmg his com* 
pany, when he knew that he had been sitting up 
the whole of the night before. This, however, made 
no difference ^ Porson sate up the second night also 
till the hour of sun-rise. ' 

., What shall we call it--^waywardness, inconside* 
rateness, or ungraciousness ? but it is a well known 
letcty that he spent the day of his marriage with a 
j^ery learned friend, now a Judge, without either 
communicating the circumstance of his change of 
condition, or without attempting to stir till the 
hour prescribed by the family^ obliged him to d(> 
p^rtf 

The following apecdote he would often relate 
himself, with the greatest good butnour. It is su£r 
ficiently notorious, that our friend was pot remark- 
ably attentive to the decoration of his person; 
i^ndeed^ he was at times di^tagreeably negligent. 
On one occasion, he went to visit the abOve-men'r 
tfoned learned frieHd> where a gentleman, who did 
not know Porson, was waijjng in anxious ftnd im'>* 
patient expectation of the barber. On Person's 

entering 
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entering the library where the gentleman was sit- 
ting, he started up, and hastily said to Por3on, 
" Are you the barber ?" " No, Sir/' replied Per- 
son, ^* but I am a cunning shaver, much at your 
service." 

When there was considerable fermentation in 
the literary world on the subject of the supposed 
Shakspeare Manuscripts, and many of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals had visited Mr. Ireland's 
house to inspect them, Porson^ accompanied by a 
friend, went also* Many persons had been so im^ 
posed upon as to be induced to subscribe their 
names tQ a form, previously drawn up, avowing 
their belief in the authenticity of the papers exhi* 
bited. Porson was called upon to do so likewise. 
" No," replied the Professor, " I am always very, 
reluctant in subscribing my name, and more parti-* 
cularly to articles of faith." 

The story of his pertinacity in twice transcribing 
the perplexed and intricate manuscript of the Lex- 
icon of Photius, has been well detailed in the Athe» 
neeum, and is perfectly true. 

An intim ate fr iend of the Professor bad a favourite 
old dog, whose death he exceedingly regretted, and 
asked Porson to give him an inscription, for the 
place in the garden where ^he was buried. After a 
time> Porson brought him the following, whi|!h was 
afterwards neatly cut in the antique manner, without 
/ [stops. 
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9tops, on a white marble stone, and remained foe 
many years where it was first deposited. 

THNTPIBONQCliAPArEICHNnnenrOAECHM^ 

ANOHCEIS 

MHAEOMAirEAACHCEIKUNOCECTITA^OC 

EKAAUC(&HNXEIPECAEKONINCUNE©HKA- 

NANAKTOC 

OCMOUKAICTHAHTONAEXAPAKEAOrON. 

A great many people, and leamxed people too, 
tfaought it an ancient inseriptioh, and so it is, but 
the Professor omitted to say wher^ he met with it. 
Xt i& however to be found among the Hfriffctf^etlm 
diiiTftil^ of Brunck and Jacobs, No. 7^3, lasid has 
been pafaliehed in maoy othar coUectiona^;. but. first 
h^ J 4 Yomm on Pompontua Mela, p. 129« 

He waa not ea3ily proi/^oked to asperity ^ Ian* 
guiage by contradiction in. arguttaent, but be once 
was. A person of some literati^ pretentions, but who 
either did ni>t know Porson's va^iie, oc neglected 
to show tbe^timate of ifc which it merited, at 
a dinner u^rty, harassed, teased, and tormented 
him, (ill ni ledgtb be could endujre it aa lociger, 
and rists^ from bia chak, eisiclaimed with vehe** 
ncncev ^' It is oot in the power of thought to 
conceive os woirds to express the conteinpt I havo 
fw you^ Mn ♦ * *t^ 
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On hU being appointed to tbe Greek Prof^ssor^* 
»mp^ a gentleman who in Ips boyish days had 
shewn him great kindness, and who indeed bdng 
tbe agent of his first patron, was the dispenser also 
of that personage's liberality to Porson, wrote him * 
a kind letter of congratulation. At the same time» 
not being acquainted with the nature of sucb^ 
things, he offered, if a sum of money was required 
to discfaajrge tbe fees, or was necessary on bis first 
entrance upon the office, to accommodate him with 
it» Of this letter, Porson took no notice. A second 
letter was dispatched, repeating the same kind ofifer ; 
,of thi? also, no notice was taken. The gentleman Hif ^imw gt 
was exasperated, and so far resented the neglect^ ^UiffurijL 
that it is more than probable, his representation of 
this matter, was one of the causes of Porscm's losing 
the very handsome legiacy intended for him, to 
which allusion has before been nmde. 

It is exceedingly difficult to explain tbe motive of 
Porson s behaviour on the above occasion. He was 
not insensible of the kindness, fi)r he mentioned it 
to him who has recorded tbe fact, in terms of respect 
and thankfulness, and as an act which merited bis 
gratitude. It might arise first firom his extreme 
reluctance to letter-writing, which induced him tq 
defer his reply till the time was past, and notice of 
it might seem unseasonable ; or he might not e^^ 
j^tly, lt)g& the terms ia^ which tbe offer was convey ed| 
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for it is more than probable that the letter com- 
menced with something like reproach, for the long 
and continued neglect ofhis earlier friends. What- 
ever might be the cause, it did bim incalculable in* 
jury ; the person in question never forgave the 
ne<y|ect, nor would he ever afterwards endure to 
hear his name mentioned. He was moreover the 
legal adviser of the old lady, Mrs. Ann Turner, 
of whose early impressions in Pors6n*s favour, 
mention has already been made. 

It roust be acknowledged, that there was an occa- 
sional waywardness about Person, which defied the 
Utmost sagacity of his friends to explain. No ex- 
ample of this can perhaps be niore striking, than 

"ii (BcJ^ ^^^ behaviour with respect to Sir G * ♦ * * B * * * *.-. 

^J Sr (j * * * * was among his earliest as well as 

warmest friends. He was trustee for the money 
raised for his education at Eton and the Univer-' 
sity ; bis house was always open to him, and being 
in excellent scholar himself, he naturally watched, 
incited, and encouraged the progress of him whom 
he protected. Nay, Porson himself would always 
and willingly render his patron ample justice in all 
these particulars ; yet all at pnce he ceased to. go 
jto his house. From what motive, Sir G * * * * 
always avowed himself entirely ignorant, nor in all 
probability was it ever known. The writer of this 
>Iemoir had once a conversation with Sir G ♦ * * * 

pn 
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«u the subject; be spoke of Porsqa without the 
smallest asperity or reproach, but declared that 
fai9 behaviour ia this respect was perfectly uoac« 
countable^ 

f 
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De ingenio ejus qui satis nostis, de interitu pauds cogno* 
icite. An etiam de ingenio pauca vultis i 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Our tale is now drawing to its close. The suS* 
ject clings to the heart, and is parted with reluc- 
tantly. The circumstances attending the close o£ 
his life have been so minutely, and/ to all appear- 
ance, faithfully narrated,, as to call for no animad- 
versionr His peculiarities and failings have beeit 
by some too harshly pointed out and commented 
upon, without due consideration of how exceed* 
ingly they were counterbalanced, by the most extiti* 
ordinary and most valuable endowments. Of what 
importance is it, that when he shaved himself he 
would walk up and down his room^ conversing with 
whomsoever might happen to be present; that he 

knew 



Ictiew the precide number of stops frrnn his ap»l« 
nents te the tK>ases of those of bk friends, with 
whom lie was most ietimatey which, by the way,, m 
&e metropolis, must have been strongly indicative 
of a mind not easily made to swerve from its pur- 
pose ; that at one period he was remarkably fond 

4 

ef tbe theatre, and all at onee, as it were, ceased to 
frequent it ? The circumstance most remarkable 
concerning his habits and propensities is, that he 
latterly became a hoarder of money, and, when he 
died, had not less than two thousand pounds in the 
funds. All these, however, are minor subjects of 
reflection* In him, criticism lost the most able, 
most expert, most accomplished support of her 
sceptre ; — learning, one of its greatest ornamento. 
His knowledge was fer more extensive than was 
jgenerally imderstood, or imagined, or believed.*^ 
Tthete are very few languages with which he had 
not some acquaintance. His discernment and 
acuteness in coiTCcting what was corrupt, and e3(* 
plaining what was difficult and perplexed, were 
'Almost intuitive; and, in addition to all Ais, his 
taste was elegant and correct. His recitations and 
repetitions were, it must be confessed, sometimes 
tedious and irksome, which would not, however, 
. have been the case, unless they had been too often 
heard before ; for he never repeated any thing that 
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,wa8 not characterized by excellence,' of «ome kind 
ior other. One talent and quality he had, for which 
they who have hitherto exhibited biographical 
•ketches of him, have not given him sufficient credits 
•—This was humoun ^ 

To prove that he possessed this in no ordinary 
degree of perfection, appeal need only be made to 
the three witty and facetious letters which he in^ 
serted in the Gentleman's Magazine, with the sigr 
nature of *' Sundry Whereof '* The occasion was^ 
The life of Johnson, by Sir John Hawkins — ^Let 
the reader judge from one or two specimens. ^ 

Addressing the Editor he says ; '^ Have you read 
that divine book, * The Liife of Samuel Johnson, 
X^ L. D. by Sir John Hawkins, Knt ?* Have you 
done any thing but read it, sinoe it was first pubs* 
lished ? For my own part, I scruple not to declare^ 
that I could not rest till I had read it quite through; 
notes, digressions, index, and all. Then I could 
not rest till I had gone over it a second, time^ I 
beg^n to think that increase of appetite grows by 
what it feeds on, for I have been reading it ever 
since. I am now in the midst of the sixteenth pe- 
rusal, and still I discover more beauties. I caa 
^ink of nothing ^le — ^I can talk of nothing else^ 
ifcc Scc&c. 
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^ I&ead HaM^uns once, and jou can read no mote, 
For all books hence appear so roean^ so poor^ 
Johnson's a dunce ; but still persist* to read, 
And Hawkms will be all the books you need*" 

Who would hare expected this sallf of facetioua- 
ness from the grave and didactic Porson ? 

After proposing to offer, in a future letter, a few 
corrections and amendmentSi the first epistle thus 
concludes: 

''*In a statue from the hand of Phidias, I would 
not, if I could help it, have a single toe-nail amiss. 
And since the smallest speck is seen on snow, I am 
persuaded that the Knight himself will not be dis- 
. pleased with a freedom which proceeds solelj from 
esteem." 

' The second letter is still more pregnant with the 
truest humoun It is to be remembered that Por- 
aon was himself an Etoniaa ; Sir John's book had 
been attacked in the Microcosm, a periodical work, 
by the upper boys at Eton, which fact is thus men- 
tioned by Porson : 

, ^' Soon after the publication of Sir John's book, 
a parcel of Eton boys, not having the fear of G6d 
before their eyes, &c« instead of playing truant, 
robbing orchards, anno^^ng poultry, or performing 
any other part of their school exercises, fell foul, 

in 



In prki, upon his Wonsliip's oensure of Addlsoti^;^ 
middling style ; and even sneered at the story of 
the Quaker^ which I hold to be as good a thing as 
any in the volume. But what can you expect,, as 
Lord Kaimes justly observes, from a school, where 
lioys are taq^t to rob on the highway?" 

It is with genuine humour that Mister Sundry 
Whereof affects to doubt the genuineness of some 
.pages in Sir John's book. ** The Knight^s style/^ 
he observes, ^ is clear and elegant, whilst t&at in 
which the circumstance is narrated of Dr. John« 
Km's parchment-covered book, is cloudy, incon« 
fiistcnt, and embarrassed. He therefore begs to 
piropose a few queries, of which the first is, 

^* Would a writer confessedly so exact in bis 
choice of words, as the Knight, talk in this manned: 
* While be was preparing ;* ' An accident hap* 
pened ?* As if one should say of that unfortunate 
divine Dr. Dodd, an acddent proved f&tal to him ; 
he happened to write another man's name, ftc.''— 
The whole of this epistle is full of the happiest 
irony. 

The point and humour of the third and con^* 
chiding epistle is of a similar character. After 
premising certain canons of criticism, in which it is 
assumed, that '' Whenever Sir John Hawkins, in 
quoting any part of Johnson's works, adopts a 
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. reading different from the editions, it is to be re* 
placed in the text, and the other discarded. Thus, 
in the vulgar edition of London, vol. xi. of John- 
son's Works, p. 319, we read, 

« ■ 

^ And fixed on Cambria's solitary shore/ 

How much better is Sir John's reading, 

' And fixed in Cambria's solitary shore !* 

4 

" I would no.t believe that Johnson wrote other- 
wise, though Johnson himself should affirm it. 

^* Again, in the last number of the Rambler^ 
Johnson says, or is made to say, ^ I have endea- 
voured to refine our language to grammatical pu- 
rity.' How tame, dull, flat, lifeless, insipid, pro- 
saic, &c. is this, compared to what the Knight has 
nuhstitutedr---^ grammar and purity!' A fine in- 
stance of the figure. Hen dia duain, like Virgil's 
pateris et auro, or like — ; but I will not over- 
power you with my learning," &c. 

The whole of this is admirable,^ and expressed 
in a style of the purest humour. 

Much of this same quality is also conspicuous 
in Porson's character of Gibbon, as it is given in 
his Preface to the Letters to Travis ; which cha- 
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racter, notwithstanding its great severity, in- 
duced Gibbon to solicit an interview with Por- 
son. This accordingly took ^litce, by the inter- 
vention of honest Peter Elmsleyj and was otice re- 
peated, but no acquaintance or further communi- 
cation ensued. Porson was not of a disposition 
to pay court even to the most eminent characters ; 
and Gibbon then stood on the highest pinnacle of 
literary fame, and probably diti not take the ne^ 
cessary steps, to secure Porson's further corres- 
pondence. 

With respect to the other branches of Pdrsoh's 
family, some errors have found their way into thd 
public prints. Hin younger brother^s natiie wafi 
Thomas. He is mentioned first, because he re- 
ceived the same benefit, with respect t6 education, 
tinder Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Summers, as his elder 
brother, the Professor. His tateftts wef e thought 
by no means to be inferior ; he was certainly an 
excellent scholar, or possessed the fiiculty of be- 
coming Such. N6 efibrts were, however, itaisidte in 
PIS favour to obtain for him similar ^dvkntages* 
He became assistant to the &ev. Mr. Hep^orth, 
A very respectable ctergymdn, aiid a&ilible toan, who 
kept a school first fiit Wydiondbam, in Norfolk, and 
afterwards was master of the free grammar schobl 
at Northwajsbam. Thomas^ Poreon, on leaving 
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Mr. Hepworth, opened a school at Fakenbam, 
which is likewise in Norfolk. Here he married, 
and died young. The second brother, Henry Por- 
son, was not a scibolar, but an admirable account- 
ant. Mrs« Hawes has already been mentioned.— 
She has five children. The eldest son was for a 
time a member of Beliet College, Cambridge ; but 
he also had his scruples on the subject of subscrip- 
tion to the articles of the Church of England, and 
declined entering into orders. Though not disin- 
clined to literary pursuits, he thought, and thought 
justly, that literature as a profession, was but an 
iiidiflTerent speculation; he resolved, therefore, to 
enter into more active life. — He is now at Buenos 
Ayres. 

Now, then, alas ! the moment is come, when we 
are to take a final leave of our illustrious friend.— 
Whatever were his errors, his failings, and his in- 
firmities, he was, as far as talent^ learning, and in- 
tellectual distinction is concerned, a great man. 
His loss will ever be deplored by those who inti^ 
mately knew him; and the tenderest regret will, a^ 
long as life shall endure, be everlastingly excited^ 
when memory brings to the view of him who writes 
this narrative, the instructive, interesting, and 
pleasing hours spent in his society. 
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Hunc untun Plurimi consentkint^ 
Doctorum doctissimum fuisse 

RlCARDCH^ PoRSONUM. 

• 

EAN AE TI <&AINHTAI TMEN 

nP02©EINAI H A<5EAAI 

ETXAPI2TftME2 

EPPilSTE. 
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Non hie Centaaros^ non Gorgonas^ Harpyiasque 
Invenies :, hominem pagina nostra sapit. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

jPROCEED we next to one whose house Porson 
for a long series of years frequented with more fa- 
miliarity and regular intimacy, than that of almost 
any body else. The expression of regular intimacy 
is deliberately used ; for, in this respect, the Pro- 
fessor was particularly wayward. After visiting at 
a friend's house, for perhaps four or five days in 
succession, he would abruptly, and without any 
assignable reason, absent himself for as many 
weeks. The individual of whom we are about to 
speak, did not; in this respect fare better than hi^ 
neighbours. This individual was 

It appears from the scattered memoranda, from 
which what follows has been compiled and ar- 
ranged; that our Sexagenarian's acqqaintance with 
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him commenced in childhood, but difTerent places 
of education, and a different period of residence at 
the university, occasioned a separation for many 
years ; the connection was renewed, on again meet* 
iag in the metropolis. 

His history in few words is this : 

His father was a clergyman, and master of an 
endowed free-school in Yorkshire/ He received a 
small number of private boarders into his house, 
which, with the addition of curacies, enabled him 
to live with respectability and comfort. The for^ 
tunes of men often turn upon slight hinges, and be 
who has the sagacity to avail himself of the fa- 
vourable opportunities which present themselves^ 
without any imputation on his integrity, is justly 
entitled to esteem and praise. 

The elder Mr. * * ♦ was a very good scholar, re- 
markably quick and intelligent, and, very differ- 
ently from the general herd of masteis of seed- 
shops and seminaries, by courtesy ycleped board- 
ing schools, his plan of educating his pupils was 
admirable. He knew the right way, and pursued 
it : he was not satisfied with his boys having a sort 
of smattering of this book and the others— what 
they kn^w, they knew effectually; for their know- 
ledge was grounded on tbempst familiar intimacy 
Mrith ^rs^mmar. He Wf^s ftl30 of ^ sociable aod 
' cwvivial 
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convivial temper, and exc<5edin^y acceptable to the 
gentlefnen of the nieighhourhood. 

Fortunately for him, and, indeed, for his family, 
he served the curacy of a village (the name is now /p 
forgotten by the writer), where Lord * * *, wh^TW* jWrtfu or 
married the gay, ajas ! too gayjoaughter of Lord iUW 

^™f^ resided. Lord '^ was at that 

time a great favourite with the Queen ; and, a* the 
intercession of his daughter, his Lordship applied 
to her Majesty for a presentation to a great and 
popular seminary, for the subject of this article. 
The request was granted ; and thus the foundation 
of his future good fortune was permanently laid* 
But this was not all the gOod derived to the fanaily 
from this splendid connection.— In process of time^ 
the old gentleman, wh^ well deserved it, obtained 
from the kindness of the same noble family, very 
valuable preferment Another son also was en* 
abled from the same source to appear with great 
distinctioil in life, was confidentially and honour- 
ably employed in their afiairs, and did at one time 
at least, if not now, represent in parliament on$ of 

« 

the boroughs in this interest. 

But, to return to our immediate subject He 
passed through the ordinary routine of a publi? 
school with' credit, whence he removed to Cam* 
Jbridge, acquitted himself w^ great respectability^ 

becanae 
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became a fellow of the society, and, at the usual 
j)eriod, entered into orders. He was for a time 
curate of the parish in which some of the relatives 
of that unfortunate India Captain who perished at 
sea in the Holwell, resided, and he preached on 
that occasion a funeral sermon which he was after- 
wards induced to publish. As far as recollection 
is of avail, the discourse was in every respect highly 
creditable to his sensibility and judgment, A va- 
cancy happening at the public school where he was 
educated, among the under masters, he removed 
thither, and most probably was invited to do so. 
After various gradations, he rose to the chief situa- 
tion, which he retained till his death. He obtained 
at different times, different pieces of preferment, 
and having always his house full of pupils, in ail 
probability died opulent. 

His connection with Porson commenced at the 
university, and was only interrupted by that which 
breaks all human bonds asunder — ^a summons to 
the grave. PifFerent a« they were in the powers 
of intellect, and attainments of learning, properly so 
called, though it is by no means intended to insi- 
nuate, that this gentleman's talents and learning 
were not very highly reputable, yet there was a 
certain; congeniality of iliind and sentiment between 
him and Porson, which tended to confirm and ce- 
ipeot their intimacy. They took the same decided 

l^n^ 
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line in politics ; both were strenuous advocates, at 
first, at least, of the French Revolution, both asso« 
ciated intimately with its warmest defenders, and 
both were alike sceptical on certain points of eccle* 
3iastical controversy. Of the subject of this article^ 
it was facetiously remarked by a Barrister, who was 
one of his auditors, that having engaged to preach 
at Lincoln's Inn, on Trinity Sunday, he .preached 
against the Trinity. But perhaps by this remark 
no more was intended, than that the preacher did 
npt enter vfery profoundly into the question, but 
rather permitted it to escape in a vapour of gene- 
rality. 

Both these worthies were deluded enough to 
tliink Fox the true lover, and Pitt the decided 
enemy of his country. But what will not the spirit 
of party do ? Now, in our opinion, and in more 
instance3 than one. Fox was the enemy of his 
country. But we are well aware that these may be 
called prejudices on the other side ; and it is not in* 
tended to throw down the glove for political hos- 
tility in this narrative. To show, however, our 
candour, the following ingenious nonsense is in- 
serted, which some have given to Porson, others ta 
* * *. It is more probable to have been the pro- 
duction of the former, who had a great talent for 
^plendid trifles; fpr trifles they qertainly are, eveft 
lyhen such a genius sports with them. 

OftACULA 
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Oa^CULA ECHUS 

1>E BSLtO ET STATU NATIONlS^' 

floe ades» hue ades prest^, resonabilist Echo 

•HKa 

Romanam credidi — w^% %%% eXXiiy<9ri AAAEIN 

AAAEIN. 
Fersan Sc Gallic^, polyglolta, possis loqui ? 

O QU*OUI. 

Ct Anglica nostra nori sit tibi prorsus igNOTA? 

NOTA. 

]Ben2, retqafm^M Koyca — si tibi non dis-PLlCET. 

LICET* 

Quid tibi videtur, Dea! de hocce Gallico Bello ? 

HELL,0. 
Tgnoficas^ Cara^ dicendum Anglic^^ O^ HELL! 

0,HELL? 

Scilicet auctor hujus Belli est ipse AiaBOAOS. 

'OAOS. 
Et instrumenta Diaboli boni regis Ministri suut ? 

I Sunt. 
Kum isti regis Ministri sciunt quid faciunt ? 

SCIUNT. 

Sed nobis^ vUi Plebeciilae^ consilia sua dicere NOLUNT? 

NOLUNT. 
Audesne tu, Dea! Belli veram dicere causam 

AUSIM. 
Eqnidem pugnari putavi^ prim6 Libertatis aMORE. 

MOPEl 

Secundd 
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Sequndi certamen esse pro sacra G>n9titutiONB - 

ONEl 
Sic tamen solet o ^va* crePARE. 
* ^ A RE* 

Periclitari navigiuoi, clamitat ille vavxAHPOS. 

AHP02. 
Tov /3osffiX6«» TBS No/x8f, Tfiv £xxX99(yi«v, xivSu NEUEIN, 

NEW WINE. 
Non aliter^ tamea ille Soprius Dvkdassvs loqiii sOLET* 

OLET. 
AXX* our®* Tlttpr'kavS^ Tiir«s" etTFoSex^'^^^ '^^^^ XOFOTS 

O GOOSE* 
Et ipse WyKdhamus devorat dictamina PiTTI 

PITY! 
And eveD BURKE himself now listens to DuNDAsif 

ASS ! 
Hinc in FoxiUM^ i^iAsM, taotum concitatur ODII. 

O, DII! 
Qui tamen Patriani> ut aiunt^ qusbi maxum^ adAMAT« 

AMAT. 
Et enii^ tuetur sacra Anglorum JURA. 

JURA. 
Qtt^^ ergo^ Anglorum Populusingratus mihi viI>£TUB! 

DETUR. 

Ce people ne voit pas les miseres de la GUERRE. 

GUERES. 

Ni rinfiniti des mauz qui doit s^en SUIVRE 

SUIVRE. 
Qnot^ qusBSOji sunt mala metuenda pro PaTRIA i 

TRIA. 
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*OPA. 
Intelligo : secunda calamitds erit iNEDIA. 

NH,AIA! 

TLoLi ii rgiTf), yoyyv<jfji.&* rov Xaov a«ag*PHT02 ? 

PHT02. 

Kdu ra Xomi tay^y Ota ! aptnYov ra wv SIFAN ^ 

SIFAN. 
At caosas Belli nondam dixisti: — aperti loQUERE 

QU^RE. 
Qiqcram: — aXXa 4/idi/gifa;pbcy) 1 1 x«i ffoi AOKEI. 

AOKEL 
Peut^tre^ on fait la gneire^ en partie^ pour plaire ai;^* ? 

Au*», 
Et sur toat^ pour emp^her une reforaie Des ^ *^? 

, Des * ». 
£t pour ^tablir im systeme de pure * * ♦? 

Die mihi^ qois erit hujusmodi Belli eventus.? 

VENTUS, 
Scilicet^ fru8tr4 tentamus istos subjicere GALLOS ? 

•AAAftS. 
Precamur ergo Deos^ nt quam maturim^ finiatur cert* 
AMEN. 

AMEN. 

Whoever was the author of the above facetious- 
nesSy was indebted for the idea to a book of no 
common occurrence/ of whicji the title is '^ Lusug 
][maginis Jocosae sive Ecbus^ a variis Poetis, variis 
linguis et numeris exculti. £x Bibliotbeca Tbeo- 

dori 
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dori DousfB, I. F. Acoessit M. Scboockii Dissertad* 
de natura Soni et Echus. Ultrajecti. £x officina 
iEgidii Roman. Acad. Typog. 1638." 
. The volume consists of poems, in the style and 
manner of that above printed, in Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Dutch^ German, and English ; as 
for example : 

Echo in Nuptias 

Nobiliss. Viri Henrici Van EfiDBlSr 

et Nobil. Virginis Doi}sjB; qux 

tnateraum stemma ducit e familia 

Dominorum Van Reed en. 

Die age quern tbalamo deposcit filia Reeden i 

Eedenf-^nxkni tbalamo vota parata? rata. 
Num sponsum moresque probes adamabit? amoii^ 

Qualis ei conjunx f res o^erosa ? To$a. 
Quae pestis procul esse velis? /is— -optima virtus 

Conjugii quae sit^ die mihi clamor ? umor. 
Dicite saxa^ thori quae spes, num fcemina vel 11199 

Mai. At Posteritas quos sibi dicet avoiif 
Vos. Sibi num celebres Downas annectere gaudeti 

Audet — Quid spodso dicere mane ? mane-^- 
Num colet Heoricus teneram siue labe puellam^ 

Ellam — ^num magnum credet amare i mare"^ 
Jixk mihi tam chari thalami fas dicere civis i 

Si vis — at Mus« si faveant i aveant'^ 
^um candor^ doctrina^ boni cultura sodalis, 

£1 probitans illi est unica Thais? 1125. 

Thia 
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This Caspar, or Caspar BarlaBus was a very 
learned physician of Antwerp, of whom Vossius 
says, " Dubium Poeta melior an Philosoj>bus." 
Many of his works are extant, and highly esteeoied. 
But, to return to pur subject. 

Let not such of * * *'s surviving friends as may 
peruse this article take offence, when it is asserted 
that he was not the most profound of scholars, nor 
was his taste the finest and most accurate in the 
world ; but he was certainly an excellent teacher, 
and many very eminent scholars have been pfo* 
duced under his guidance. He was far from defi- 
cient in judgment, was possessed of exdellent com- 
mon sense, and was wise enough to turn his fami* 
liar and intimate connection with Person to excel- 
lent use. Many a lecture on the Greek dramas 
has smacked sensibly of the Professor. It is not 
known that be ever wrotQ any thing by which (the 
sermon abpve-onentioned excepted) bis intellectual 
powers, or acquired attainments, can Jje brought to 
the test. The oration which follows in the Ap- 
pendix was undoubtedly of his composition. As 
one of Person's has been exhibited, composed by 
him in very early youth, it should -be noticed that 
the oration subjoined was produced not a great 
while before. * * * changed this state for a better. 

They who are so disposed may there, if they 
please, eifter into a critical examination and com* 

t parison 
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parison of the Latinity of these two distingui3hed 
personages. We have something else to do. It id 
not pretended to say that the author of this last 
oration was defective in good taste with respect to 
literary composition, but it is rather extraordinai^ 
that so protracted a course of scholastic discipline 
did not create more. One thing is alike remark* 
ieibie and certain, and was notorious to the pupih 
in almost every division of their classes, that their 
master had no great talent for versification. They 
who have seen the Masters of Westminster, of 
Eton, or Harrow, correct verse exercises, must bte 
well aware of the extreme readiness, facility, and 
precision, Tiith which a false quantity is detected, 
an onpoetical word erased, a better substituted, 
and every part of the rhythm accurately deter- 
mined. Whereas the learned man of whom we 
fl^e speaking, made few or no remarks when cor- 
recting verse exercises, and was generally satisfied 
with putting a mark under "^ the mistakes of hia 
boobies. This is not intended to depreciate his 
value as a schoolmaster. By no means ; as a mas- 
ter, he had the more useful and valuable qualities, 
though he could not be said to have had much of 
poetry in his compositi(m. 

It is an old and generally received adage, '^ a 
man is known by the company he keeps." We 
will not altogether apply this to * * * in the 

present 
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present case, because it is most willingly con 
ceded that he had a great share of mildness and 
benevolence in his temper ; and perhaps it might 
be illiberal to infer, that his kindness to certain in- 
dividuals was the result of an entire congeniality 
and community of feeling. We trust that it was 
not, and more particularly with respect to one 
person, hereafter to be mentioned. 

Of the subject of this article, little more remains 
to be said, than that he died prematurely, and 
much lamented by an extensive circle of friends 
and acquaintance. It does not appear that he left 
behind him any thing with the view of publication, 
though among his manuscripts, particularly when 
his long intimacy with Porson is remembered, there 
must probably have been many things well deserv- 
ing of public notice. 



CHAF. 
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Alteriim genus est ebrutli^ qui quahqilaiti pi^sninfiir 9M 
tilieno^ dominationem tamen expectant :'renim potiri voIunt> 
honores quos quieta republica desperauti -pertsrbata oon* 
sequi se posse arbitrautur. 
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J|:H£ iadividual alluded. to in tbe (SpQclinion of 
the preceding article; was 
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than wh6tti a mote esttraOFdinary character has hot 
of late years^ appeared as a candidate £>i^ public 
notice* 

He was bom, if we mistake not, in the Island of 
St Christopher's, in tlie Xf est-Indies. He Was the ^ 
presumed heir to considerable property, but this 
was the subject of legal dispute; In the interval^ 
J « « « « « yg^ jgjjj. tQ England for his education^ 

and being placed iitider the care of the late emi-« 
nent surgeon, Mr. Bromfield, he was by that gen- 
tleman consigned to Doctor, at that time Mn. Parr« 
VOL. f. S Mr« 
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Mr. Parr having been disappointed in his views of 
succeeding Dr. Sumner in the head mastership of 
Harrow school, had established himself in its vici- 
nity, at Stanmore, whither he brought with him 
mwjf Qf4>i$ farmer pupjlp, (MOS. of looblemeoi and 
other dislipguished perspnei > . 
• -G ^ * * * f soon gave proofs of the greatest abi- 
lities, and had he, fortunately for himself ^and the 
world, pursued his natural propensities for lite- 
rary pursuits, he would; Hbeyond all doubt, have 
shone as a star of the first magnitude, and avoided 
the miserable fate, .^hich at a pvemature period, re- 
moved him from the world. But he was all fir&--r- 
ftYeal cfeiM of fiie sun-^\mh6ut ddiberation or re- 
flection, without care or thought of remoter conse*- 
quef^ces, he yielded iQ9p]|cilpy tp fi\^ first impulses 
of his mind, and was too proud and too lofty to 
refrac^t .op rws^, . J^p$t iwnJi^G^y, jit tfep mfi>mpn% 

Wj^B. A * * .^ * T fKFIfi begiin»«g ^ Hod tfy^ SW^oi- 
ousness of bis intellectual superiority, the poi^^^jou^ 
VJ^ fiW^E^W^.S^S^ <*f tjbp French fU^volyjti^pn M 
shc\w;j ,^l^ g^iWft.abpvp ;the surface of Abe .ctar^i, 
ap4 yffiff adva^acinp U? m iU-qro?neid ?aaturi^. Thp 
d(^l^^ivie cry o^ Uber^y f^lTY^ys iprpreisses the y^q^ 
fu] 4][iind with aq ipxp^ti^nt ,^dpur, ^,^ M^en pra^ 
per]iy disjciplinQd ^ \€^rfiij^, sp^y afteirwi^rd^ 
display itself in the^zjeal of a ^pnd and hooest p^r 
triptiiBmi ,and evcj^^jially ^CQ©e l^p parent Qf e\mjf 
.:/ warily 
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iiian]j ViAii'e. iBu t Whett ttife b^jecl oi this ardour 
wfetes a fel^e tt^me an^ wtong dltectioii, when zeU 
is iiaisied by d.n «g-;i^ jfitfuus, and not by the genuine 
flariie of real liberty-^whfed tne name of liberty is 
ifiade the stalking hbrdfe of aiiibitbh; the jnsti^umenl 
6i sd&^h ^nds tiiid thotive's, the tool oif the clieinar 
gbgufe, th^ whoop oif a low arid sangiiihafy multi- 
tude, what great, what dire,' arid what ifepldrable 
mischiefs may be expected^ wfe havfe tod disastrbiis 
a proof in thte source^ prbgreis, and history of the 
Frierich Revblutibn. . . 

a was this false &fe ^hich lefl J**#*fef^»A# 



astray," and with no ordinary deviation. It wa4 
hot lite the errer of an inconsiderate yoiing man, 
who tor a time oteys the impiilse of somfe particular 
passion, but on reilect loh sees his danger, retraces 




light line of duty 
at once, like dn uiibroken colt, burst every check 
and restrain!^ aridi bounded away over hill audi 
dale, thrimgh woods, over plains and rivers, witli 
ttie impetuous ancf' uhgovernable fury o^ the wildest 
buffalo. The word liberty beifag once sounded iii 
hia ears, he dressed up ^er image in the gaudiest 
hues pf & vivid imadination, and bowed before 
^ with all the devotion of the most superstitious 
idolatry. 

sS IHk 
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la the interval, however, but it is ttot pretei^iedf 
to be ];)articul<irly accurate as to chronological pe- 
riods, G *" * * * * returned to the West-Indies, where 
he married, and had a son and a daughter. There 
he left his wife and children, aod conung back to 
England, imnoediately took aiv active part in the 
busy and perilous scenes which were then exhi- 
biting. His former and natural love oi literature 
was totally forgotten, or rather absorbed,^ by the 
boundless prospects presented to his political am« 
bition. He had made some preparations to be 
called to the bar, ^ut all idea^ of entering upon 
any profession,, were now contemptuously thrown 
aside, and conventions,- corresponding societies, 
committees, delegates, &c. danced before his dis- 
turbed fancy, in all the mazes of political confu* 
»ion. 

Finally, he became a zealous and active member 
of the Corresponding Society, and in the year IZPSy 
had, what to his infatuated ndind appeared no or- 
dinary distinction, the high honour of being elected 
with Maurice Margarot (par nobik frairum) 
as a delegate to what was absurdly denominated the 
British Convention, which assembled at Edin- 
hyrgb. ^ , ^ 

Hr.re be it permitted to pause awhile, and la- 
ment the waywardness of this ma^'s mind. There 
was no eminence in any profession to i^^hichhe 

might 
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might not have aspired, and had he pursued any 
other path but the ddusive one which obtained his 
partial preference, he might have lived in dignified . 
independence, and lefk a revered and honoured 
name behind him. His temper, it must be con- 
fessed, was not of the most conciliating kind, and 
like most of the lovers of reform, and advocates of 

liberty and equality, he was tyrannical, insolent, 

. ...» 

imperious, and overbearing, 

' Among his other qualifications, he had consider* 
a)>le theatrical talents, and when very young, per- 
formed the arduods character of Zanga in the Re- 
venge, to the admiration and delight, of a numerous 
and very enlightened assembly. 

The individuals with whom he ostensibly lived in 
the greatest familiarity, were bis old master, Dr. 
Parr, Mr, (now Sir James) Mackintosh, his old * 
schoolrfellow, the Historian of Hindostan, Mr. She- 
ridan, Dr. Raine, and the editors of those papers 
more particularly pre-eminent in their opposi- 
tion to the measures of government, and their 
countenance of the French Revolution. 

But it is now well known, that he had other 
unavowed connections ; that, like JafBer, he had 
his midnight divan, where he presided as Auto- 
cratist His principles gave way, either to the 
^ntagion of the low and mean herd, with whom he 

^ finally 
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finally, associated^ or were n^ade subservient tp bis^ 
political schemes and projects. He onpe. had, the 
c^dour to D(iake this acknowjedgment himself; 
but he ultimately tjbrew off ajl rqgard to dqcorupa ; 
lived in open licfsntiousnejss, ipd indulged in, every 
sensual irregularity. 

His writing? of a pvticjular. kind vf&t^ very.iju- 
merous^ bqt chiefly, consisted of, small pamplil6t9> 
letters, and paragraphs ; all. of them char^ptejizc^; 
by great vigour and acgteness. His. most extensiive 
work was entitled, " A Convention t|ip only ^es^ig, 
of s^yin^ usirop Ruip," ^hii^h, was., 4isti^gui?h«<Ji 
by ite extrap^diiiafy^ bo|dnep9, ap4: coptempti^q\i^ 
disregard of existing f^p^hpriti^s^ 

T,lie ipdanc^ly^s/B^qyd of,his jS|ox^, is wjBU,fcive]Vin ; 
but.it niay be.a pqljHa bp?,6t. anc^ OMrpjfe.as,,^. 
beacon to th^ young and ui^wp,ry, here tp recapir, 
tulatp It. The wrib^ of this . a^ticle^ saw, him. f9r^ 
the last time« when he was about to tak$ hisxiepax^ 
ture for Scotland, to surrender himself for trial. 
He evaded the recollec.tioq,of an old acquaintfince, 

There was a haggard wjldne^ss in hi?, looks^^ ^^df'?'. 
order in his air, a sortof desnundencv in his demea- 
nour, which made an inddible impression^ 

lie, was fpra long time^ confined in Newgate, on, 
his way from Scotland to fulfil his sentence of trans* 
portation to Bota^iy Bay. Here his pride was gra- 
tffied, and his omental exacerbation soothed/ by a 

crowd 
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crowd of visitors, sofiM of ^hq^ lyfteofnoGpean 
rank. It is singular to say, but t^^e fact is indispM*^ . 
tablffittbat while be was in Newgate> ord^r^ for 
DruKy^laae Theatre^ with the signature of J * * * ♦ ♦ 
G * * * * *, were admitted^ Tbisf may wfeU excite siir* 
priss€^ but when this was writte^^f there^ were o^a^y; 
living evidetiees able to beartestiiti^ny. td'the feet. 

Another tbiBgitoo^ which may at' firsjt view'appetr 
alike diitcuU of belief^ is, thdt whilst bt" wfeisr io^ 
Newgf^t^ Lord Melville- (then Mr* Duodas) skirt ^ 
t(^bira> and o0ered to*be the inatrumeni of obtatnh 
ing his free pardon^,. oacondHioH of bis signing; a^ 
PjPi{^r,- parpiCM'ting his« deternHoation - te conduct 
bimsf If ~ for- the time* to^ come, r as< a peaeeabte^- an4^ 
q.4jiiet subject Tbis^he pptdtivelyfaad ungraeieuslyY 
refused«-^refused tooat^armooaent, whed his lieaNb; 
was 'Obviously giving way.' to the irregiilarities of his* 
lifers and the p^urbation ' of bis mind ; when^b^ 
had ^reat reason to think> thatbe^asgiiing to-certaib* 
and inevitable death. 

^ Various '• offers 'ofiMn^y were made him by^t^^i- 
vate persons : these also he pertiaf^cfiously rej'eeled.^ 
He was well supplied' elsewhere; One-thiogfhow^: 
ever, unfortunately for himself, be did not refuse,* 
namely/ « that which undermined ^ and finally > de<» 
stroyed his constitution— *he indulged in ' the fatal 
habit of* drinking spirits. He departed for tb^ 
|4aceo£bis<iestination, without any, ostensible de^ 

pression 
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{^Tdssion of spirits^ and, as might be antidpated, 
he returned no more. 

The writer of this sketch has heard, and so have , 
many odiers. Person relate a singular anecdote of 
jQ # # * # # jje jjg^(j occasionally met Porspn, but 

though perhaps on one or two topics, there might 
/exist something like community of sentiment be? 
tween them, intimacy was out of the question. 
0*****wa8 too fierce and boisterous, and had 
fii late years too much neglected those pursuits 
which absorbed Pbrson's attention altogether, to 
jnak^e them at all likely to assimilate. 
* Porson was one morning at his solitary breakfast 
in the Temple, when G * ♦ * * * called upon him, 
accompanied by a female* He desired permission 
and materials lo write a letter. After spending a 
considerable time, in reading, writing, altering, 
^nd consulting his female companion, he finished 
hik letter, ^nd returning thanks to the Professor, 
took his leave. 

- Porson saw no more of him for an interval of 
three years, when (and Person's accuracy might 
lilways be trusted in what related to memory) on** 
that very day three years, precisely the same scene 
was repeated. G * * * * * came a second time, at 
the same hour, accompanied by the same female, 
Requested leave and materials to write. a letter, con- 
IVlfed 14s companion as before^ and having finished 
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what he was about, in like manner took his leave, 
snd departed. Porson saw him no more. 

G ♦ * ♦ * • left a son ; bj- the benevolence of pri- 
vate friends, he was educated at the Charter-house, 
find is now occupied in some of the various branches 
pf the law« 
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,: CHAPTER XLI. 

X HE series of biograpbicd sketches is for a time 
interrupted, to revert to the more immediate object 
of tbis narrative. Another work of considerable 
magnitude, undertaken by the writer of these 
Fragments, was proposed to, and accepted by, 
those most effectual patrons of literary men-^the 
booksellers. This occasioned on his part a survey 
and examination of those more distinguished per* 
sonages, to whom an introduction had been ob« 
tained from the claim of literary attainments, with 
the view of selecting a patron for this new work. 
After due deliberation, the individual fixed upon 
was H***** W******, of whom more here- 
after. He was accordingly solicited for the honour 
of his permission to prefix his name to the medi- 
tated publication, and this honour was graciously 
conceded. A difficulty now presented itself. An 
author rising slowly from ob3Curity> is apt for a 
while to be dazzled with the splendour of elevated 

rank. 
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r«nk^ aiid to. feel his powers spmctwMt dep;'£SiSf;d« 
aq.d awQcIf in. tb^ presence of i;ivnk^ and» gipaadei^r^. 
There musti hoiyever, he a dedicatipa to th^sgij-eatv 
npan, the: cowi}P6i|:wp, of which seenqed more diffi-? 
cuU apd.mpri^ forrpidal?Ie^ than, the ejceputioa of the, 
jjrqppsedj wQf k, iti^lf, though of the extent, of seve^. 
ral vpUiDaes, It wa?^ therefore, after many vai^ 
' and unsatisfactory. attefiiptSi finally, determined to^ 
caJl fqr ex^rnalajdf Thia.aid wa,s at hapd, «*nd , 
^Dedfcatfop ym W^ten^by a^powerfiU apd u<wt ? 

As the DedicatipQ itself, . apd ^th^ jnpniier. in .M^bich. 
it Mfas refused) seem to form, no. inpurious Jiterary), 
anecdote, the re^r^ it. i& hoped,, will l^ amused, 
with what, follows, an^d.may emjdoy, himself, if be; 
shall think proper, in endeavouring, fro9i a.comp^- 
rjson and analysis of ^the sjyle, to discover who the 
ff iend. was t^iat sjjpplieA.the 

Dedicatiox* 
My Lord, 

Men of learning will see at a glance, and men of 
sensibility will strongly, feel f the propriety of the 
{^rmissiQQ which 1 1 have requested, todedie^ute^ y 4 /A 
sjich a work; as ^. * *^^r to such a nobleman as tho' 
Earl of * * *v ^*f4 

From the curious researches into antiquities, and 
the elegant disquisitions in criticism which adorn 

the 



the work I have now the honour to lay befbre the 
pablic^ under the protection of your exalted naime, 
their minds will naturally be turned towards those 
numerous writings^ with which you have enlightened 
and charmed your contemporaries^ and in which 
posterity wilt acknowledge, that the most various 
tradition is happily united with judgment the most 
correct, and ta^te the most refined. 

liike the worthies of whom we read in Greek 
andr Roman story, you find in old age a calm and 
dignified consolation from the continutoce of those 
situdies^ which, with the lustre of high birth, and 
smidst the fascinating allurements of ambition, 
you, my Lord, have devoted a long and honoura- 
ble life to the calmer and more ingenuous pursuits 
of literature. 

Perhaps, my Lord, you feel new affiance in the 
wisdom of your choice, when you reflect on the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, which, big 
as they have been with awful events, and fatal as 
they may be to the fairest forms of society, leave * 

* AUter. 
Leave in the sacred retreats of science some shelter to 
vise and good men, disgusted with the view of surrounding 
crimes, and alarmed at the proqpect of itfpendkig woes. 

Orthutf 
X^eave some shelter to the contfpiplatiye «cb^ar tax^ t|ie 
dispassionate philosophist* 
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in tlie sacred tetreats of science some shdter to the' 

human mind, disgusted with jkhe view of human 

crimes, loid damped with the prospect of human 

woes. .,.,.-. 

♦ ' . . • ' • ■ ■ 

I have the honour to be, &c. kc. 
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But all this' would not do. The noble LOrd de* 
clined all these fine things, in the following letter. 
Oh si sic omnia. 



I db beg and beseech you, ^ my good Sir, to for- 
g^ve me, if I cannot possibly consent tP' retelve 
the Dedication ^u were so kind and partiael as to 
piopose to me. I hav^ in the iqost posithre and' 
almost uncivil maraier, refoseda DediCatloxl tk t^o 
lately. Compliments ott virtue which the persons 
addressed,' like me, seldom pdbsessed^ ar^ hapjHiy 
e;cploded, and laughed out t>f use: 

Next to being ashamed of havitag g<X)d qoalides 
bestowed upon me to which I sfalould have no title, 
it would, hurt' me to be praised for my erudition, 
which is .most superficial, and on my triflinig writ* 
logs, all of which turn on most ; trifling subjects. 
They amused me while writing them, may have- 
aocuised afew persons, but have nothing solid enoil^^ 

• -•to 



tD pt^mve AeSi frtfrh IrtfJng fer^ottftii Wife othc^ 
firings of tfs fight a M.tai^. ' 

I v(^0uld not have your jtidgiheht €all€!d in qiii^s- 
tion hereafter, if somebody reading your work 
should ask, " Wha,t are these witipgs of Lord 
Orford nvhich this author so much commends? 
Was Lord Orford more* than one of the mob of 
^ntlemen who. wrote with ease ?*V Into that class ^^ 
I must sink^ and t had rather do so imperceptibly, 
than be plunged down to it by the interposition .^ 
the hand of a friend, who could not gainsay the 
sentence. 

. For your own sake, my good Sit^ as wfeU as in 
pity to my feejings^ Who am sore, at i/mr ofibiing 
what I tmmM iidcept, restrain the address to tt 
mean (sk) insmptioa . You ard allowed to be an 
excelknt * *.* *»; . How unchtssie wbuld a D^ltfl 
cation in the old fiaskknied manner appear, if yott 
)md published * * *, atid had venl:ai^d to pr^fo. 
a Greek or Latin Dedicatioh to some modem 
Lord, with a Gothic title ! 

Still less had tbesd addressi^s been in vogoe Af 
Rome, would any Romonr author > hlKve^ ins^ribedl 
his work to.^^fercu8, the incompetent ^n of Cicdro^^ 
i^nd tell tiie unfortanate offspring of M great a manr 
oi hm high birth aod declension of sImbitioD. It 
would have excited a htugb on poor Marcus, who^ 
whatever may have been said of him^ had more 

sense 
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lisme infeiioiity to ius fatiier. 

I anoi^ dear ^iii with grea,t regard^ 

Your much obliged, 

[And I hope by your compliance with my earnest 
request to be your much mote obliged]' 

And ohedieut liui^ble ^e^rvant^ : 
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A^pther .Dedication w^ i^ubmitted l(f the 'Q0hle 
I^rd'f5 deliU^AtipDi, Imt lieitTje^ did this altctgelh/er 
satisfy him^ 1^3 appeari^ from the foliowju^ espr^sj- 
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1 9car€e know how to rei^y to yabw liew flatftering 
jpvopos^i. I am aiiriMi of appeal mg gili% of af*- 
fected modesty, and yet I miifit beg your pardon, 
tI I nioQt diheerely and .seriously entreat ydu ta 
dix>p . ail thoughts of cotnplimenCing me, atid my 
&o«se and colbction. If there is trufth in man, H 
w««ild turt, not give toe satisfaction. 

If y«u could see my heart, and know what I think; 
of tty(»elf, you would be convinced that I tihiok 
oiys^ unworthy of praise, and am so far from se^ 

8 ting 



ting Taloe on my thing I have done, that could I 
recall time, and recommence my life, I have IcHig 
been persuaded, that, thinking as I do now, nothing 
would induce me to appear on the stage of the 
public. 

Youth, great spirits, vanity, some flattery;, ^for I 
was a Prime Minister's son) had made me believe 
I had some parts, and perh(ips I had some, and on 
that rock I split ; for how vast the distance between 
some pc^rts and genius, original genius, which I 
confess is so supremely my admiration, and so ho- 
nest is my pride, for that I never deny, that being 
conscious of not being a genius, I do not care a 
straw in which rank of mediocrity I may be placed.v 
I tried before I was capable of judging myself, but 
having carefully examined and discovered my ex- 
tre^e inferiority to the objects of my admiration^ 
I have passed sentence on my trifles, and hope 
nobody ^ill tliink better of them than I do myself 
and then they will soon obtain that oblivion, out of 
which I wish I had never endeavoured to Emerge. 

All this I allow, Sir, you will naturally doubt, 
yet tlie latter part of my life has been of a piece 
with my declaration. I have not only abandoned 
my mistaken vocation, but have been totally silent 
tfjf some unjust attacks, because I did not choose 
my name should be mentioned when I could help 
it It will be therefore indulgent in a friend, ta 

let 
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be a hypocrite indoed, (wiwh iiMleed I am not) if 
i|t w<&re possible forme tQ receive compUmeats fjpoui 
% ^otiw^Pji who^e abillMes I respect 40 much 9^ 
I do youra. I nm^t hwe. beea laying peifidiouv 
$nftre» for flattery^ or I must be siocere;. I trust 
your candour and dwity wUl at least iiope I am 
the. letter, and that yo^ will either pimish my di3si- 
mula^on, by disappomting it, or oblige me, a9 you 
ivill assuredly do, by dropping yqur intention. I 
am per£giCtLy pont^nt with the honour of your friend- 
f^hip, and beseech you to let these be the last lines 
that I shall have occasion to write on the disagree- 
able subject of * * *. 

Dear Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 

Means were contrived to appease the apprehen- 
sions and satisfy the scruples of the venerable Peer. 
The work was published under the sanction of his 
name, and is now out of print. 

That he did like the Dedication in its ultimate 
form, appears from the following^ 

Dear Sir, 

I beg a thousand pardons for not returning your 

Preface, which I like much, an4 to which I could 

yquu T find 
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find but one vlsry slight correction to make, ti'hich 
I have marked with pencil But I confess I waited 
anxiously for an assurancefrom you, that you w,ould 
suppress the intended Dedication, which I should 
have been extremely sorry tojiave seen appear. 
I have this moment received that promise, and am 
infinitely obliged by your compliance, 

I shall be in town on Saturday, and happy to see 
you in Berkeley-square, when you shall have a mo- 
ment to bestow on 

Your obedient servant, 

« # « • 
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Aoimui quod perdidit optaV 
Atque in prseterita se totus imagiDe venat. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

V/UR Sexagenarian knew and saw Lord « f *^ 
much and ofteni both before and after he came to 
tiie title, the accession to which (whatever and 
however just may have been the imputation oa 
his vanity) most assuredly was a vexation to him 
rather than a pleasure. The first injtroduction of 
the parties in question to each other, was at one of 
those evening parties, contemptuously denominated 
Blue Stocking Club, There was really nothing in 
these assemblies to provoke or justify contempt^ 
for they in fact consisted of a considerable number 
pf very accomplished persons of both sexes, and 
except that Ihe entertainment was confined to con- 
versation, with the occasional introduction of 
music, they were cheerful, interesting, and the 
vehicle of circulating mu^h curious information on 
subjects of literature and science. The principal 
persons were Mrs. Carter, Mrs* Montague, Horace 

T S Walpole, 
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Walpolc, Sir Charles Blagden, the Miss Baillies, 
Lady Louisa Macdonald^ the Miss Berries^ Lsidy 
Herries, Mrs. John Hunter, the two Messrs. Ly- 
sons, Mr. (now Sir Everard) Home, Aleppo Russel, 
and a great many other yery consi4erable persons 
both as to rank and talent;. One, of (be principal 
houses of resort for these meetings, was John 
Hunters, and the old Philosopher himself occa- 
sionally mingled with the party, and enjoyed the 
social conversatidti. . ' . . , 

,The first place, however, was, by a sort of com- 
mon consent, vhenerer he appeared amiMg tbeni) 
which was very often, assigned to» H *^ ♦ ^ * ^ 
W * * ♦ * ^ ♦, He^ well deserved tlie disliMtioii» 
fm such occasions ait leaat His reaouKes of aneo* 
dote were ijoexhaustible ; bia aiode of oomimiiiit 
catbg what he knew, was easy^ gva^iousy and de« 
gaQt; as can be ioiaginedi. He was th(3 hefcofi tfa^ old 
school^ after the death of the TyenarablQ Earl Bethurst^ 
who, wh^ he left the world, seaois not to ba'Ve had % 
surviving friend, t^ record his vamiis tafcmts aii4 
Mcom^lifibmeMs. Yet Lord fiathucsl was a noblci^ 
man of vA ordinary «ttainments; o£ admivable tast6^ 
Mute discefnmeBk, and great bearai^* Wbeaia^ 
the decline of life, and bis sight b^ii to fall jhia^ 
his relation and > chaplain, the present Bishop of 
Norwich, used to read the daauca to hinu The 
Sishop. is koowa to be an excdlieDt achofauTji yet 
' LmcI 
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Lord Bathurftt w<mld -every now And theti stop him, . 
and liay, ^* Harry, you read that pAs$age as if you 
did ndt underetahd it ; let hie hear you read it 
again." H^ would then, with the greatest preci- 
sion, explain any difficulty which might have oc- 
curred, and Vp'as pleased with the oppbrtanity of 
<!^tomoHicAting what lie knew. 

The rei^der, it ii hoped, will bxcuse this digres- 
sion it) Ikvo^r of a great and good man; but it i^ 
timetdr^tUrhtJoH***** W*»**^*. 

As fer as verbfetl cottmrntiication went, or com- 
fOtiliifcation of whiat he retained in his memory^ 
availed, all his stores w^ere at the service of literary 
min^ and many of our modern popular bboks owe 
mvteh of their zest and interest to this sort of assist- 
^^K^ receivfed from Lord • * * * Among others, 
Petoanl% Dondoii Was very particularly indebted 
%o his " Retainiscences.'* The Messrs. Lysons will 
doiilbtte&s not deny their obligations of a similar 
kind, nor Mr. I^ichols; nor would the late Mr. 
Gough^ «br Michael Lort, nor Michael Tyson, nor 
a great many others. Further than such commu- 
fiicalioti, with perhaps the exception of a scanty 
dinner at Strawberry-hill, there is tto instance on 
rec^*d of hie liberality having proceeded. He cer- 
tainly was proud of being considered as a sort of 
patrod of literatui'e, and a friend to literary men, 
fcut he did not chooise to purchase the pre-eminence 

at 
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at a higher pric^ than a little flattery and praise, 
and a pudding beither over large nor over solid 

Here two anecdotes occur not to be forgotten. 

Upon one occasion, a gentleman pfjio small lite- 

W 4ldat# '^0^ distinction^ who had a sort of general in* 

vitation to his Villa, was induced . by a fine 
summer morning to pay his respects to Ix)rd O. 
On his arrivaT, he was kindly greeted, and invited 
to stay and dine. The invitation was accepted. 
The noble Lord rang his belt, and on the appear^* 
ance of his Swiss, enquired what there was for din- 
. iier. " Hashed mutton, my Lord,'' was the reply. 
" Let there be hashed mutton for two, as Mr. * ♦ * 
is to dine with me." In a very short time, th* 
Swiss returned with a long face — " My Lord, there 
is only hashed mutton for one." The visitor made 
his apologies, engaged to come again at a 
more favourable opportunity, and left T— -^m 
impramus.^-^^ . B. His Lordship's servants were 
always on board-wages. 

The other anecdote is not much less whimsical, 
and this relates to the writer himself. 

On his first invitation to dinner with his Lord- 
fehip, he accompanied Mr. JC. There were no 
other guests. The Sexagenarian presumed that he 
Ihould for once enjoy the luxury of a splendid din- 
ner, and prepared himself accordingly. Dinner 
was served, when to thq poor author's astonish- 
ment, 
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ment, one dish only smoked upon the noble board, 
and that too, as ill luck would have it, was a species 
of fish not very agreeable to the palate of the guest. 
He waited, however, in patience, and the fish was 
succeeded by a leg of mutton. Wae worth the 
man, who, in the pride and naughtiness of his hearty 
presumes to say any thing to the disparagement of 
a leg of mutton. The author, however, thought 
that he m^ight have leg of mutton at home, and 
taking it for granted, that at a nobleman^s table, 
ja- second course would succeed, where there would 
be some tit- bit tp pamper his appetite, he was 
Very sparingly helped. Alas ! nothing alse made 
its appearance. " Well then," exclaimed the dis- 
appointed visitor, ^^ I must moke up with cheese/' - 
His Lordship, did not eat cheese. So to the grei^t 
amuseodent .of bis companion, the poor author re- 
turned htingry, disconcerted, and half angry. He' 
was, however, regaled on his arrival in Russel- 
street with a roast duck* 

With respect to Chatterton, the less, perhaps, 
that is said t^e better* We are certain of two 
things, that Chatterton made application to him 
for assistance, communicating, at the same time, 
testimonies of his necessities, and of his talents. 
In return, he received — nothing. .j 

The Rev. Mr. L f * * ♦ ♦ was his chaplain, but mit^ 
it does not appear that he either gave him any pre- 
ferment, or used his interest to procure any tbipg 

for . 
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for hkn.. He did once indeed ^ut himseilf a Mnte 
out of ills way. Being csAled upon to ^isk a living 
for a poor clergytnan^ who, ^% he confessed^ ^ad 
claims upcti him^ be wrote the following letter td 
the Cotiitnissioners of the Great Seal, at 4. partir 
cular paiod, when a Lord Chtocellar had not 5^t 
been ajipointed. 

." To the Lords Coannissioners of the 
Great Seal. 

*' The Earl of ♦ • * * * not pi^dumkig on 

having any claim to ask any fevour Of the Lords 

Commissioners, nor trespassing so far^ hopes their 

Lordshipd will not think he take^ too great d, liberty 

in this address : tut having been requested to give 

an attestation to the character and merit of k v^y 

-worthy clergyman, who is a snitoi* to theSr Ltf k^ 

Bhips for tlie vacant living of ♦♦* *, Lord ♦♦♦*♦ 

cannot help bearing his testimony to die deserts of 

♦ * ♦ *, whose virtues, great leammg, and ibili* 

tiies, make him worthy of ^fefertnent, which are in- 

ducetnents with Lord ♦ * ^ * * t6 join his mite to 

' these far more interesting: itcominendations, which 

' he hopes will plead his pardon with their l4>rdsbips 

for troubling them by this intrusion/' 

TiM wfts a true courtier s letter, and as Such it 
was considered by the Lords Commissioners, who 
tjE^roed a civil apsw^er, and bestowed the prefer*^ 

ment 
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ment elsewhere. Yet let us be permitted here to 
make an observation on the short-sightedness of 
man, and the limited penetration of the greatest 
human sagacity. Our disappointments are always 
in proportioti to odr hbpes ; ^nd as the expectation 
from such fin ititetpbsition was very great, so wag 
the mortification and regret which accompanied the 
refusal. Yet had the petitioner, in the above in- 
stance, obtained what he so ardently hoped and 
so eagerly expected, it would eventually have 
proved a severe injury and real misfortune. It 
would necessarily have removed him from the the- 
atre on which he was progressively advancing to 
reputation, and where his exertions subsequent]^ 

ohtakied far greatcfr and more d^sireable adta»«- 
tages. 
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Comis coQvivis nanquam ioclamwe cUeatesi 
Ad faoiulos nunquam tristia verba loqui ; 

Ut placidos mores, tranquillos sic cole manes^ 
£t cape ab • * * munus — ^Amice Vale. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

About this penod, the fever of the French Re- 
volution was beginning to manifest its effects^ in 
some of those horrible par.oxysms of frenzy, which 
produced crimes that will for ever throw a stain 
upon the pages of French history. The alarm was 
eontagious, and^ in every part of Europe, infected 
the serious, reflecting, and, more particularly, th6 
aged part of tl)e community. In this country it 
was verily believed, that the apprehension of seeing 
the French atrocities perpetrated among us, acce- 
lerated the death of many individuals. The ami- 
able and excellent Mr. C * * *, endured such 
extreme and constant anxiety on this head, that it 
greatly disturbed his tranquillity, threw a gloom 

over 
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over his ordinary occupations and pursuits^ qndei^ 
mined his health, and hastened his dissolution. 

Neither did Lord * * * * escape the panic. — hff(»U/ 
How great and serious was the perturbation of his 
mind, will sufficiently appear from the fojilowing 
letters, which, in other respects also, appear to be 
worth preserving. 

Sept. 24, 1792. 

You do me too much honour, dear Sir, in pro- 
posing to m(& to furnish you with observations on 
♦ * * which you are so much more capable of ex- 
-ecuting yourself. I flatter myself you do not think 
me vain enough to attempt it. Your own learning, 
and your familiarity with all the classic authors, 
render you more proper for tlie task than any man, 
I, on the contrary, am mos^ unqualified. It is long 
since I have been conversant with classic litera- 
ture — Greek I have quite forgotten; but, above 
all, I hold Seventy-five so debilitating an age to 
whatever may have been taken for parjts, and have 
30 long pitied authors of Senilia, that I am Sure I 
will not degrade your work by mixing my dregs 
with it ; nor, by your good nature and good breed- 
ing, lay you under the difficulty of admitting or re- 
jecting what you^ probably would find unworthy of 
being adopted. I have great satisfaction in read* 



it)^ what you write ; bdt b^ to b^ Excused AioA 
writing for you to read. 

. Mo^t entirely do I agree with yOu, Sir, on all 
t^rench potitica, and their conise(}\ienb6s here-^il u 
indeed to be foi%^ to call assasMnlitions and vmh^ 
Micres, politics. It is my OpinioH) like youi^, that 
homicides should be received no Where, much leas 
monsters who proclaim rewards for murderers.— 
What can put a stop to such horrors sooner than 
shutting every country upon earth against unparal* 
leied cHmioals ? 

There may be inconveniencies, no doubt, frotii it 
tast influx of the present poor refugees^ but I cofi* 
fe^ I see more advantages. They will ipread their 
own, and the calamities of their counti*^*-^ nei6ei- 
safy service, when some newspapetis, paid by Ja^- 
bin, perhaps by Pfesbytei*ian, money, labour to de- 
fend, or conceal, or palliate i^uch infernal scenes, 
which can only be done by men who wOuld kindle 
like tragedies here. Thfe Sufferers that arrive, 
many being conscientious ecclesiastics, must, I 
should hope, be a warning to tlie Cathollcis in Ire- 
land not to be the tools of the DUsentets therd, 
and of another use they may certainly be: they 
will be the i^est and surest detectors oif their dia- 
Ibolic countrymen, who are labouring mischief bet^ 
both openly and covertly. Of their bovert trana- 
actions we ba ve a gloomy pl»oof in tli* Drawef, who, 

baving 
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having subscribed a guinea to the defence of Po- 
land, and redemanding it, received a guinea's worth 
of Paiqe's pamphlet in return. This fact evinces 
that the opening of that subscription was not^ as it 
seeioed to be, th^ most ridiculously impotent at« 
liempt that ever was made^ but a deep-iaid plap o( 
political swindling. Had it produced a thousanci 
or five thousand pounds, it would haye removed 
Hount Athos as soon as have stopped one Rus3iait 
soldier* No ! under colour of pity towards the bo- 
niest and to be lameated Poles, it is evident that it 
was a scheme for raising a new sum for dissemi* 
tiating sedition, and therefore I wish the vile tricl^ 
might be made pub)i<;. — It may warn well meaning 
persons against beipg drawn into those subscrip- 
tions ; and such a base trick of swindling should 
be laid open and exposed in severe terms* 

I aiA just going to General * * • for a few 
days^ and am. 

Bear Sir, 
Your most sincere and obliged 

Humble s^ervant. 

UNIVERSITY 
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Oct 16, 179^ 

I agree most sincerely and sadly with you, Dear 
Sir, in being shocked at the lamentable change o^ 
scene , but am far from knowing more than you 
do, which are general reports ; nor whether there 
have been other causes than the evident, constant 
deluge, which have annihilated, for all good pur^ 
poses, the Duke of Brunswick's army. It is not 
less horrid to hear that the abominations of France, 
which had made us so. rich, and promised such se- 
curity to us, should now tend to threaten us with 
something of similar evils. I say with somethings 
for, till this year, I did oot conceive human nature 
capable of going such execrable lengths as it has 
done in France ; and therefore I grow diffident, and 
dare not pronounce any thing impossible. But^ 
alas! the subject is too vast for a letter. — May 
^ur apprehensions be too quicks— may a favourable^ 
turn happen! Foresight and conjecture we find 
are most fallible; and I have on all emergencies 
•found them so. In my long life I have seen very 
black asras, but they vanished, and the sky cleared 
again. 

I am very sorry I cannot directly accept the 
kind offer you and Mr. K. fu*e lo good as to 

make 
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make mei but you shall hear fram me again as soon 
as I am sure of my own movements. 

1 am, Dear Sir> 

Most sincerelyi 

• • « • 



Extratt from a Letter^ dated 

Nov. 2, 179«. 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your information on the two 
Latin words, and am persuaded you are perfectly 
right : Xenophon might be so too, in his solution 
of the Spartan permission of robbery. As he was 
very sensible, it is no wonder he tried to explain so 
seemingly gross a contradiction, as an allowance of 
theft, where there was a community of property. 

But^ to say the truth, I little regard the asser- 
tions of most ancient authors, especially in their 
accounts of other countries than their own ; and 
even about theijr own, I do tiot give theip implicit 
credit They dealt little in the spirit of criticism, 
information was difficult to be obtained, nor did 
they pique themselves on accuracy, but set down 
whatever they heard, without examination. With 

. many 



m^y of thd <OQlr«py ^dvoMttgn^ bow Ultle hiatom 

truth is to be g]ksm^ 9v^ ]N>w ! 

I wish the r^rt of the delivery of the King 
and Queen of France were not still unauthentic* 
cated. One did wish to believe it, not only for their 
aakes; but as some excuse for the otherwise inex* 
^ plicable conduct of the King of Prussia.— 'He still 
wants a Xenophon ; so do the Austriai^ too, who, 
with four times his numbers, do not make quite so 
sagacious a retreat. 

##♦»#» Vain-glory shijl i¥>t be 
one of my last acts. Visions I have certainly had, 
kilt they have been maply dispelled. I hetre seen 
i[^ Xj^ ai nobte sea* bmH by a very wise mttn, who thought 
Jafi kad reason to exfiect it wcmld remain to his^ po9- 

terity, as long as buaian feundiatioiis^ do in the ord^ 
nary cQuvse of Aings ; a)as ! S^r, I have lived to 
be tbe last of that posterity, and to see the glorioos 
^ollectiw of fACtuf en, that were tbe prineipal orncK 
vieals of the house, gone to the North Pole, and 
to havie the hooae remaining, batf a rain, oo aiy 

kanda^ 

Fwgive me, dear Sir, &r dw«tting so tehg on 

tiaa article ; net too long Ibr my gfatkude, which 
h^ pcvfeqt, but perhaps too full on my own^ stenti* 
Bftents. But how coald I do otifterwise thaii op«ti 
my mind tp> so obligiDg a firi^nd^ &ovt wham I- ceil* 
iiiot conceal weaknesses, to which both my nature 

3 and 
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ftdd my age have made me liable ^ But they have 
not numbed my sensibility ; and, while I do exists 
t shall be, 

t)ear Sif, 

Your most obliged^ &c. 



# « #. 



Nov. 17, 1793^ 
Dear Slr^ 

I have been so much out of order for near fouf 
months, that quiet is absolutely necessary to mej 
and i have remained here, to avoid every thing 
that could agitate or disturb me, French politic! 
especially, which are so shocking, that 1 avoid all 
discussion of them as much as possible, atid have 
quite declined seeing any of the Emigres in 'my 
neighbourhood, that 1 may not hear details. Some 
of the most criminal have, indeed, brought swift 
destruction on themselves j and, as they have ex- 
ceeded all former ages in guilt, we may trust they 
will leave a lesson to mankind that will prevent 
their fury from being imitated. Pray excuse my 
saying more than that I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerel3% 



# • # 
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Many letters, of coufse, passed in the interval j 
but the tiext which presents itself as worthy of 
attention, is the following : 



Dear Sir, 

Vou would have heard of me before this time, 
but I have not been well since I came hither, and 
I am going to London to-morrow, for a few days, 
as I am sorry to say the atmosphere of the town 
agrees better with me than the air of the country ; 
at leddt, I find that change now and then is of use. 
However, I think of coming back on Monday, and 
if you have half an hour to spare before that day, 
I shall be very glad to see you in Berkeley-square. 

I approve extremely of ***♦**, and its tem- 
per, tvhich will contribute to establish its reputation; 
though I do not doubt but he will sometimes bQ 
provoked to sting those who would wield daggers, 
if they dared.' — ^Though perhaps ridicule may have 
more effect than nettles.— Teach the people to 
laugh at incendiaries, and they will hiss, and not 
huzza them. Montesquieu's brief answer to the 
critics of hiiS Esprit des Loix, and Voltaire's Short 
Summary of the Nonvelle Eloise, were more felt 
and tasted thi^o regular confutations, and are oftener 
resumed ; for the world does not supply readns 
enough for the daily mass of new publicatioDS : it 

«u&t 
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* 

must expect to be diverted^ I meap at times, for it 
Jbas xiot quick digestion enough, to feed l<nig on 
solid food only* Nay, men who have sense to 
comprehend sound reasoning, are too few and too 
sedate to trumpet the reputatk>n of ^ave authors ; 
and by pronouncing just and temperate judgmentSt 
(for such men do not exaggerate,) they excite no 
curiosity in the herd of idle readers. The deepest 
works that have become standards, owe their cha- 
jracters to length of time ; but peripdic publications 
must make rapid impression, or are shoved aside 
by their own tribe ; and to acquire popularity, must 
gain noisy voices to their side* This is not tht 
most eligible ; but nis the object of the * * * * is to 
serve his country by stemming error, and exposing 
its apostles, the favour of the multitude must be 
gained, and it is necessary to tickle them before 
tbey will bite^ 

I fun. Dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerdy, 

« • # 

Lord * ^ * retamed, to the latest period of his 

wlife, his vivacity of conversation and powers of 

memory. The last anecdote which our Sei^age* 

nariao heard him relate, was his explaining the 

jftfiBw which .iQd^c6d.him to 91^ fyv a town resi* 

vt deojee 



dence in Berkeley-square. In the time of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole it was the established etiquette that 
the prime minister returned no visits : it may pro- 
bably be iso now. But, on his leaving bffice, Sir 
'Robert took the earliest opportunity of visiting his 
friends ; and one morning he happened to pass, for 
this purpose, through Berkeley-square, the whole 
"of which had actually been built whilst he was 
minisier, and he had never before seen it. He 
stopped the coachman, and desired to know where 
he was. — ^This incident alone prevailed upon his 
son, Horace,' to take the first opportunity which 
offered, of purchasing a mansion in this place. 

One of his amusements in the latter part of his 
life, was to preserve all the seals of the numerous 
Jettets he received, in a china vase, which was 
placed upon his writing-table. Once a week he 
examined them carefully, and putting aside such as 
were remarkable or curious, he destroyed the rest ; 
and thus, as he observed, he obtained, on easy 
ter^ls, a curious collection of antique seals and 
gems. 

His breakfast service was of very beautiful 
Dresden china, which he never would permit asy 
of the domestics to touch.— He always washed ^ 
(hen), and put thetn away himscilf. * , ' 

ilis Lordship was applied toMn a very compli- 
mentary letter from the late and Jast King of Pd- 
' • <? land, 
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Und, for a set of his Anecdotes of Painting. It 
was not till this occasion presented itself^.that he 
had any idea of the scarcity or value of the book3^ 
which he printed at Strawberry Hill. 

The only copy he had was interleaved, and fpU 
of marginal notes, additions, and corrections. He 
would often good hunaouredly relate the extren^^ 
difficulty he found in procuring a copy of the 
work^ suitable, as to condition, to the rank of the 
Royal petitioner for it, as well as the chagrin he exr 
perienced in being obliged to purchase it at the 
enormous price of forty guineas. /^,^ ...^ 

The only classical work Lord * * * printed, 
was a beautiful edition of Lucan. The proof 
sheets were corrected by Cumberland, and consi- 
derable pains were bestowed upon it ; nevertheless^ 
though exceedingly scarce, and of high price, it is 
in no very great estimation for its accuracy. 

His establishment at bis villa was not very 
splendid ; nor bad his Lordship a very high cha^- 
racter for hospitality. It was facetiously said 
by an autlior, who went to dine at^^k^Sb^ 
on invitation^f that he returned as he went— exceed* 
ingly hungry. He had, however, his gala days, 
when splendour went hand in hand with plenty, 
But his servants were on board-wages ; and whea 
alone, his Lordship lived on the very humblest 
fai:e, drinking only water* He was a dreadful 

martyij 
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inaityr to the gout, and the chalk-stones on hts 
fingers v/ere distressing to see : he held his pen with 
difficulty between his firat and second finger. On the 
first symptoms of the approach of gout, he plunged 
his feet into cold water — by many thought a most 
desperate experiment, but from which he, of 
course, either received benefit, or conceived that 
he did. 

He was, in the truest sense of the word, a per- 
fect courtier. He was consummately insincere; 
and would compliment and flatter those in conver- 
sation, whom, in his correspondence, he sneered at 
and abused. This was, in a more particular man- 
ner, the case with some literary acquaintances, who, 
when he wanted their aid and information in the 
prosecution of any pursuit, were ostensibly very 
high indeed in bis esteem; but, when he had 
got all .he wanted, were either noticed with cold- 
ness, or made objects of his ridicule and contempt. 
This was remarkably the fact with respect to Ri- 
chard Gough, and Cole of Milton. 

He was accustomed to speak of those admirable 
specimens of satire, the Baviad and Maeviad, ih 
ierms of rapture : his expressioti was, ^' it is so 
'soothing.'' At the same time, more than one of 
'the objects of that satire were among his *' dearest 
friends,** and compUmerited by him on their poetic 
talents. 

On 
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On the first appearance of Dr. Darwin's cele* 
brated poem on " The Loves of the Plants," he 
was extravagant in his commendation of it — ^^ we 
had seen nothing equal to it since the time of 
Pope." His Lordship's admiration of it cooled 
afterwards. He certainly had an elegant tastefor 
poetry; and his smaller compositions of this kpd, 
are models in their way. 'He had no great ex- 
tent of capacity, and very little learning; but he 
was undoubtedly a most entertaining companion^ 
and a very polished and accomplished gentleman.— 
So much for H* W. 



CHAn 



Tu proceram de ^tirpe solus pnsgretsus et ipaoi^, 
Unde genus clarae nobilitatis erat^ 

Qre decens^ bonus ingenio^ Oipupdii^s-r-et QYuni 
P^xtcnt^te vigeni. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

LOED L *" * *•' 

jcVs the reader has been introduced among the 
nobility, it may he permitted to linger with them a 
little longer, and pay a tribute of respect, esteem,, 
and gratitude to ope nobleman, who was learned 
himself, and a real friend aqd patron of learning iu 
Others. — Such was Lord L. 

This appears no unsuitable opportunity of 
niaking mention of an Opus Magnum, in which the 
Sexagenarie^n was very materially concerned^ and 
which, as well it inight, had the countenance of the 
Nobleman qf whom mention is aboi^t to be made,, 
and of every other real friend of the constitution of 
his country i^ church and state. 
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There was a time in England, and q dire timoi 
It was, when the contagion of the French revolution 
had so infectqd our purer atmosphere, that the dis- 
loyal, ill-designing, and more profligate part of the 
community, dared to use the language of Tiolence^ 
^nd of menace, to overawe and intimidate those 
whose sentiments they knew to be adverse to their 
Qwn ; who had the presuipption to prophesy, that 
** church and state prejudices were comjng to a 
speedy issue in this country j" who had the inso* 
lence to use all their efforts to check and suppress 
the circulation of what the honest advocates of 
truth and prder, wrote and published in vindication 
of their principles j and even proceeded so fjEu: as 
to hpld out threats to the individuals themselves^ 
^hom they affected, with equal absurdity and inn 
pertiqencft to denominate " Alarmists.*' 

A sevenfold shield was ^^anted, beneath the prOi» 
tection of which, the insidious and poisonous darts 
pf the assailants might be repelled, and the wea- 
pons pf those wha fought for the good old cause, 
plight t^e wielded with boldness and due effect 

Before this, the channels of communication with 
the public were preoccupied by a faction ; the pure 
IBtrea^ns of truth were either obstructed in their 
progress, or contaminated in the very source ; the 
representations exhibited of things as they actually 
^ere, by the faitblul pendls of loyalty and trile 

patriotism, 
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patriotisixi, were misrepresented, defaced, defamed^ 
ridiculed, and treated with every mark of ignominy. 

This powerful shield was at length produced; 
It was formed with no ordinary skill and labour^ 
and proved of no common strength. From this 
aus{^cious jD^oment, matters began to assume a 
^rery different aspect. Religion and loyalty were 
enabled to defy, and to risr victorious over infide- 
lity and anarchy. The strong clear voice of truth 
was heatd, aad virtue triumphed. 

The subject is seducing; and memory lingers 
with pride and fondness on the eventful- period. 
Public gratitude followed tlie manifestation of pub* 
lie benefit. The individuals who most distii^uished 
themselves in the effectual extension of this shield, 
jas well as by the ardour, and fortitude, and dexte* 
rity with which tb^ used the weapons entrusted 
jto them by their country, were not suffered to go 
ivitbout their reward. But the most grateful qf 
all distinctions, wefc the praises of such men as 
the veaerable Archbishop Moore ; the protection, 
and countenance) and friendship of a Pitt, df 
Bishops Barrington, Porteus, Tomline ; the cour- 
tesies of a Windham ; and the fi-iendship of a 
jU)ughborougb. 

Of political cpnneciiQns, prejudices, and pur- 
auits, it is not here iqteaded to say anj more — ^to 
do sq, would open far too wide «k fie]d; yet one> 

remark 
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temlrk ought to be made with respect to this Koblc 
Lord, that he was not the less reluctant to serve a 
man of learning, from the circumstance of his 
differing in opinion materially from himself, ox^ 
pertain political questions of great magnitude* 
For example, nothing is more notorious than the 
warm, strenuous, and active part which Lord 
Loughborough took against Mr, Hastings 'y yet he 
not only endured, but admitted to his table, and, in 
some degree, to his confidence, those who he 
well knew had been zealous advocates of that illus^ 
trious person— had spoken, written, and, if we may 
so say, had fought in his behalf/ Other instaaces 
might be adduced. 

Perhaps be is the only Lord Chancellor, at leadl 
of modern times, who gave preferment to literaiy 
men, merely as such, &nd with no other introduc* 
tion or recommendation than the merit of their 
publications. His predecessor, Thurlow, had. the 
character of being friendly to Iherary men ; but 
there is no example on record of his having acted 
with similar, and, if the expression be waiTanted 
with such disinterested liberality, "with the excep- 
tion, pertiaps, of Bishop Horsley alone. He gave, 

indeed, to , the translator of jEschylus, a pre- ^-"^twv 

bendal stall m the Cathedral Church of Norwich; 
-but this gentleman had the additional daim of 
having been bis schoolfellow, at the very seminary 

ef 
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of which he was afterwards maeter, namely, S-i — ^J^*'^''^ 
in Norfolk. Even on this occasion, be did not act 
▼ery graciously. 

Mr. P. on receiving notice of the favour in- 
tended for hioi, immediutely came to town, to maice 
personal acknowledgment^ of his' gratitude. He 
called several times at Thurlow's bouse, but couUl 
never obtain admission ; at length, he applied to 
lis friend md neighbour. Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Wodebouse^ and begged of him to see the Chsin- 
cellor in the House of Peers, and ask when he 
mjgbt have the honour of waiting upon his X/>rd- 
ship) as be bad been some days in town, and wajs 
anxious to return. Sir John accordingly did thi^, 
when the only answer he received was, ". Let hira 
go home again, I want none of his Norfolk bows^" 

The manners of Lord Loughborough, on the 
contrary, were conciliating and agreeable, and there 
iras a kindness in his manner of granting a favour^ 
which greatly enhaqced its vftlue* He would oftea 
say, wh^n he gave away preferment, and more.^ar-i 
ticularly to those whose iperit was their only recom- 
mendation to him, " Go to my Secretary, and 
desire bim to prepare the presentf^tion for my Fiat 
immediately; or I shall have some Duke or great 
man make application^ whom I shall not be a^ble tc^ 
.Infuse*" 
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He was also particularly desirous of so givriig 
his preferment away, that, if practicable, the pa- 
rishioners themselves might be satisfied. More 
than once, he has disappointed friends for whom he 
intended to provide, in consequence of petitions 
from parishioners, in favour of some meritorious 
curate. 

He was remarkably acute in discerning charac- 
ters, and in appreciating the justice of the preten- 
sions to literary reputation of those who vere in- 
troduced to him. No work of particular emi- 
nence appeared, without his desiring to know the 
author, if he was not already acquainted with hitn ; 
and when in the enjoyment of his exalted office 
would often deny himselC to individuals of higk 
rank, and prefer spending the evening in socii^ 
€onver£(ation with literary iriends. He was very 
fond of theatrical exhibitions, and more particu« 
larly so of Mrs. Siddons; his conversation on such 
subjects, at his own table, was particularly lively, 
and indicative of alrefined taste and sound judg« 
meilt. 

- He was very curious also, with respect to all new 
publications of voyages and travels ; but was much 
inclined to exercise a scrutinizing jealousy and sus- 
picion on the subject of their accuracy. He knew 
Bruee well, and respected him ; but often indulge4 
in a good humoured laughter at some of the more 
• ^ wonderful 
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wonderful parts of bis narrative^ tie discoTered 
much anxiety aud curiosity when Park's Travels 
ifirst appeared; but as it was universally known 
ibat Bryan Edwards had a principal share in the 
^rn^ngement and composition of that work, be 
without reserve expressed some doubts on certaip 
passages. 

. Our Sexagenarian wag once reading to him from 
Park's book the following paragraph : 

" My guide, who was a little way before me, 
wheeled his horse round in a moment, calling out 
jsomething in the Foulah language, which I did not 
widerstand. I enquired in Mandingo what he 
meant-^^ara billif billi ! a very large lion, said 
*be ; and made signs for , me to* ride away. But mjf 
liorse was too much fatigued, so we rode slowly 
|iast the bush from which the animal had given U3 
^4he alarm. Not seeing any thing myself, bowever^ 
I thought my guide had been mistaken, when the 
Foulah suddenly put his hand to bis moutb, ex« 
.claiming, SQubah an aUcM I God preserve us ! and 
to my great surprise, I then perceived a large rid 
Mm at a short distance from the bush, with bis head 
4:ouebed between his fore^paws." 

On heanng this last part of the sentence, Lord 
Loughbprougb laughed heartily, and exclaimed witji 
^ood humour, ^\ I suppose it was the R^ Zioo if 
jBnntford.'* 
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He had Once a poor scholar at his table, who, 
among various things, had published some which 
were acceptable to his Lordship. He introduced 
the subject of the author's diflferent works, and^ 
addreissing him, observed, ^* I liked such a book of 
yours exceedingly — it did you much credit; but 

what could possibly induce you to print ^*' here 

he named another book. The guest bowed, and 
merely replied, " Res angusta domi/* Lord Lough* 
borough replied, ^* I am perfectly satisfied with 
your answer.** 

It has, however, been imputed to Lord Lough*- 
'borough, that he gave the literary men whom he 
distinguished, a mouthful only ; and did not^ even 
"with respect to the few for whom he professed the 
^atest esteem and regard, make any efforts ta 
raise them to the more elevated honours of their 
profession. iThere tnay be some truth in tliis, and 
more particularly so, as to one individual, who en« 
joyed, very deservedly, much of bis society and 
friendship. Thurlow «frtainly did not lose sight 
of Horsdey till he saw him seated upon the Epis- 
copal bench. But at Ibat period, the public atten* 
tion was mroch directed to the controversy between 
Priestley and Dr. Horslcy : it 'was well known that 
"Thurlow hated Priestley from the bottom of his 
lieart ; tod, htdeed, whatever he might * be practi- 
S^lly himsdf^ he On all occasions manifested a eonsis- 

7 tent 
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tent determination to support the Established 
Church. He was familiarly acquainted with. Beau- 
foy, the Member for Yarmouth, in Norfolk, wha 
was known to be a strict Dissenter, and the con** 
versation one day turning on the subject of religion, 

he. said to Beaufoy, " I would support your d d 

religion, if it was that of the state/^ 

Beaufoy ought to have known him better ; but 
having had a Yarmouth Clergyman very particu* 
larly recommended to him by his Norfolk Consti- 
tuents, he thought he could not more effectually, 
promote his clients' interest, than by introducing 
him to Thurlow, with whom he was going to dine* 
The scheme, however, failed altogether ; for after 
the first salutations, Thnrlow turned to Beaufoy^ 
and asked him why he brought his d 4 parson 
to him. 

The contrast between such rude and unfeeling 
abruptness, and the courteous and conciliating 
manners of Lord Loughborough, is particularly 
striking. The latter always received the humblest 
clergyman with graciousness and alSability, and hai» 
often been heard to lamwt: that- his situation a^ 
Chancellor was very painful to him, from his 
being perpetually compelled to refuse petitiont 
which had the strong^t claims on hb humanityr 
He would facetiously observe,, that his greater 
livings gave him no trouble; their designation wa» 

either 
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either anticipated, or easily determined. But for 
his smaller livings, he had always a multitude of 
applications, and seldom or ever one, without 
" seven or eight small children at the end of it.'* 

This tribute of gratitude and sincere attach- 
ment, is most willingly rendered to a man, who, 
whatever might be his failings in the opinion of his 
political adversaries, must have had the unqualified 
praise of all, for acuteness, sagacity, and for all the 
best powers of intellect He was also a most po- 
lished gentleman; he bore his high honours without 
insolence, and without oppressing his inferiors by 
an affected condescension, conciliating all who ap- 
proached him by his affability and graciousness of 
manner. 



rOU TU. X €HAP« 



j^sclapone medko^ usus sum valde fatniliariter^ gascjue 
cum consuetudo mihi jucunda fuit^ turn ars etianij quam 
sum expertus in valetudine meorum. In qua mihi cum ipsa 
scientia^ tum etiam fidelitate^ bencTolentiaque satisfecit. — 
Hunc igitur tibi commendo. Oh si intelligat diligenter me 
scripsissc de sese. Erit mihi vehementer gratum* 



CHAPTER XLVI, 

Eminent Physicians. 

XHE manuscript of our friend next introduces 
another class of society ; different indeed from that 
of the Nobility, but no less estimable, nor at all 
less valuable. It may indeed admit of a question, 
whether, as far as literary men are interested, the 
warmest, truest, and kindest friends are not to be 
found amongst the professors of medicine. They 
are enlightened themselves ; they owe their success 
to talent, cultivated by labour, and improved by 
experience. To be accomplished in their art, they 
inust necessarily be studious; addicted to science, 

and 
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and proficients in the more elegant arts. They 
must consecjuently have a general sympathy with all 
who are engaged in scholastic pursuits ; and it is 
manifest that they have, for there are very few in- 
stances in which, when called upon, their advice is 
not, when the occasion justifies it, promptly and 
gratuitously communicated, and, very often, assist* 
ance given of a more extensive and substantial 
nature. 

Among those who were personally known to our 4^ilf^J|^ 
Sexagenary, and who individually deserve the above {JUto^ 
tribute of esteem and commendation bestowed on flUgnMi 
the profession, were the late Dr, H. Dr. W. P. ^5 ^(m^ j 
Drs. M. (father and son), Sir G. B. Dr. W. )(itfii 
Dr. D. P. Dr.*B. Dr. A. J. H. A. C. Sir E. H. ^^jfjt 
and a long list of names besides, who were, and ^' jifTr 
perhaps are, an ornament to the profession^ and 
a common benefit to society. 4^ iulf.i&ii^tt 

The benevolence of Dr. H. was proverbial, long 
before his death ; so was that of Dr. W. P. and of 
many others. Sir G. B. was the warm and zea« 
lous patron of Porson ; and it probably was not 
his fault, that he did not through life, continue his 
friendly countenance. Some of these worthies de- 
serve more particular and circumstantial notice, and 
they shall have it. To begin with 

The P^ s. 

This ancient and truly amiable family were long 
resident in the county of Fife. D. P. the brother 
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of Dr, W. P. and father of Dr. t). was a Minister 
of the Church of Scotland, and for more than fifty 
years presided over the Church of Dysart, where 
he was a most exemplary parish priest^ and uni- 
versally beloved, for he was indeed the father of 
his flock.' 

His original destination was the profession of 
medicine, and he had visited foreign countries with 
such intention : but he' afterwards went into the 
church, gknd officiated among his parishioners both. 
as pastor and physician. ^He was a man of ex- 
traordinary abilities, possessed much wit and hu- 
mour, and was indeed remarkable for the variety 
of his talents. He had a very fine person, and 
tlie most agreeable and amiable manners. 

One of his brothers went into the army. Poor 
Major P. ! he lost his life at the age of fifty-two, 
at the unfortunate battle of Bunker's Hill, where 
he commanded the corps of marines. When he 
fell, every man of those whom he commanded cried 
out, " We have lost our father !" He was carried 
pff the field on the shoulders of his son. 

His next brother, Dr. W. P. was, as is welt 
known, very high in the profession of physic. Per- 
haps it may be asserted without fear of dispute or 
contradiction, that a more excellent and benevolent 
character never existed. On the melancholy death^ 
^f his brother, the Major, he instantly became the 

father 
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father of his children : notus in fratrem animi pa-' 
term. — He was, in every respect, their protector, 
their guardian, and their friend. 

The fate of the Major*s family was somewhat 
singular. Mrs. P. the mother of Dr. David P. 
lived to a very advanced age, and survived five 
sons. Of these, four reached manhood, and all 
obtained credit in their several professions. 

One of them was in the navy, and Lieutenant 
of the Aurora frigate, which was lost in her pas- 
sage to the East Indies, having on board many dis- 
tinguished personages, and among them the Judges, 
Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Scroften, &c. . Two more were 
in the army, both of whom certainly died in con- 
sequence of fatigues and hardships suffered in 
America. 

Of Dr. D. P.-a great deal more is to be said. 

D. P. was the eldest son of Major P. and was 
brought up in the High School, at Edinburgh, 
whither his mother removed after the death of her 
husband. He there got great credit; and Mr. 
French, the master under whose instruction he 
went through the first four classes, ever retained 
the sincerest attachment to him. When he left 
school*, he removed to the University of Glasgow, 
where he continued for a number of years. From 
Glasgow he again revisited Edinburgh, where, for 
isome time, he attended lectures. From Edinburgh 

be 
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he proceeded to Cambridge, ^nd was a member of 
Benet College. On taking his degree, he went to 
London, and became an inmate in the house of his 
cMJ^ uncle. Dr. W. P. After the death of his pro* 
tector, he progressively rose to the eminence and 
fortune which his abilities deserved, and which, 
from a very early period, they promised. Unfor- 
tunately, and at the very period when his practice 
was almost as extensive as it well could be, he rup- 
tured a blood ves&el in the lungs, and, for the benefit 
of a milder climate, proceeded to Lisbon. Here he 
continued for two years, but, though he returned 
Convalescent, he deemed it expedient and necessary 
to circumscribe bis practice, and, indeed, almost alto- 
gether to limit it to the families of his older friends 
and connections, which alone were sufficiently nu- 
jnerous. The reputation, however, which he uni- 
versally obtained for sagacity and sound judgment, 
compell^ him, in a manner, gradually to extend 
his circle, when, alas ! his career was lamentably 
shortened* He was constitutionally subject to sore 
throat, and generally slept with leeches by his side, 
to be ready to apply in case of any unfavourable 
symptoms. But, at a moment when his friends 
and he himself thought his health effectually re- 
stated, and he was again rising fast to the very 
head of his profession, he complained of a sore- 
peas in his throat He thought very slightly of it 

at 
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at first; but, though attended by Dr. Baillie and 
Sir Everard Home, both of whom were attached to 
him by the strongest possible ties of esteem and 
friendship, in three days be was a corpse. 

There seems to have been some misapprehension 
of his case ; and perhaps his own suggestion on 
the subject of his malady, written by himself with 
a pencil, ' when he was unable to speak, might 
not receive the attention it deserved. Be this as it 
jnay, nothing could exceed the grief of those who 
attended him, at the loss of one who, for ^ long 
fieries of years, had been their counsellor, theiy:. 
companion, and their frfend. 

What opinion his medical friends entertained of 
his professional skill, may best be seen by the tri- 
bute of esteem and respect paid to his memory by 
Dr. William Heberden, in one of the best Harveian 
orations ever delivered at the College. 

In one yrar the world was deprived of the skill 
and sagacity of Dr. John Hunter and Dr. David 
Pitcairn, which Dr. Heberden thus emphatically 
deplores : 

" Quibus autem lamentis, quo luctu Te Hun- 
tere, et te Pitcainie proscquemur? quos vigentes 
adhuc mors occupavit, atque ambos unus annus 
nobis eripuit ? Cognitione, prudentia, modera- 
tione animi prope aequales fuerunt Fama quoquie 
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utrique par, sed alia alii. Alter militise, domi alter 
claru3 factus est 

*^ Quod si Hunterus in castris et infamibus Io- 
dise Occidentalis locis^ magna medendi diligentia 
celebritatem consecutus sit^ non mmus Pitcairnus 
(jle patria bene meritus est, qui Valetudinario Sancti 
Bartolomaei plures annos singulari laude praefuit: 
in quo pauperes pane innumerabiles cura subleva- 
vit, multosque discipulos praceptis ex re natis, ad 
medicinam fkciendam optim^ instituit Nam fuit 
in illo gravitas et autoritas quanta magistrum decet, 
simnl gratia et probitas qiiibus discentium animos 
mire ad se allexit 

** Postea relictis publicis muneribus cum ad pri- 
vata totum se converterat, inter summi ordinis 
sgros occupatissimus vixit, donee adversa valetudo 
ut sibi caveret, monuisset. Tum sine mora Ulyssi- 
ponem se subduxit, ubi otium perinde ac salutem 
reciperet. Inde ut rcdiit, paucos modp curare con- 
stituit, neque ut antea, mediis negotiorum flucti- 
bus se implicari sivit Medicinam tamen adhuc 
exercebat, crescente eti^m aetate vegetior factus, cum 
hominem tempprantem, summum medicum, tantus 
improviso morbus oppresserit, ut pra^clusis inflam- 
matione et tumore faucjbus, vix diem unum atqua 
alterum superesset. Lugeamus amici sortem hu- 
manam ! lugeamus socios amissos J vel potius 
eorum sic meminerimus ut quotiescumque de cla- 
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rissimis et beatissimis viris cogitetnus, nosmetipsos 
ad virtutem accendere, et ad omnem fortunam par 
ratiores prssstare videamur." 

There could not possibl}' be given a more accu* 
rate, or more faithful portraiture of the man, than 
is exhibited in the above truly classical extract: 
of his professional knowledge, skill, and sagacity, 
it cannot, therefore, be necessary to add a syllable. 

But be it permitted to one of those who knew him 
in the recesses of private life, with no ordinary in- 
timacy, for almost forty years, to add yet a few 
sentences more. If he had not been precisely the 
character he was, he would not have resembled 
those from whom he descended. He was of the 
same family as the celebrated Dr. Archibald Pit- 
cairn, the wit, the scholar, and the poet. Perhaps 
he never wrote any thing with the view of pub}ica* 
tion; but he very easily might, for his knowledge 
was extensive, his discernment acute, his judgment 
profound. He employed every leisure hour in 
reading, and was more particularly fond of voy- 
ages and travels. He was familiarly acquainted 
with the modern languages, but these, with nu-^ 
merous other endowments, entitled him merely to 
respect and esteem ; but all who knew him inti- 
mately, and enjoyed the benefit and happiness of 
his friendship, loved him with no common affec- 
tion, More particularly did he merit the appli- 
cation 
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cation of the motto applied to the picture of his 
isncle, Dr. William Pitcairn ; for a more generous^ 
affectionate, kind-hearted brother never existed: 
truly might he be said to be " notus in fratres et so^ 
rores animi paterhi." He was occasionally warm in 
his temper ; but in domestic society, gentle, amiable, 
facetious, and very much enjoying conversations in 
which wit, humour, and vivacity predommatied. 

In the most disinterested manner, and with the 
greatest promptitude^ he attended his more intimate 
friends, their children, and children's children.. 

Nor was he always Contented with thus bene- 
volently giving them his valuable time ; in matters 
of particular urgency and exigence, his purse was 
equally at their service. Indeed, his generosity and 
kindness to those whom he knew, or thou^t, to he 
in need of his assistance, rendered his fortune far 
less considerable, than his very extensive and sue-* 
cessful practice, might be presumed to have accu-^ 
mulated. 

Farewell, Pitcairn ! May the turf lie lightly on 
your ashes. This tribute is not paid without great 
mental emotion in the writer, arising from the com^ 
bined feelings of sorrow, affection^ esteem and gra*" 
litude. 

■ 
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O Bemea ' isthuc est sapere^ non quod ante pedes niodo 
est videre^ sed etiain ilia qu» futura sunt^ prospicere. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



JLHE transition seems easy, and^.indeed, in a 
manner natural, from Dr. David Pi?f*|*|^ to 




Dr. 



B6th of them rose to the very height of their 
profession, by the exercise of similar talents, and 
distinguished by similar endoivments. It mighty 
indeed, be said of them, that they were " pcne 
gemelli, neque in uUa re valde dissimiles.'* Both 
were remarkable for a strenuous diligence in accom- 
plishing themselves in their profession ; both were 
eminently gifted with strong sense, sound judgment^ 
acute discrimination, and patient investigation; — 
They were, moreover, intimate from very early life, 
Dn David p* • • ♦ being accustomed to spend much 
of his time; when very young, with the Rev. J. B. 

father 
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father of Dr. M. B. who was Minister of Bothwell, 
in the county of Lanark; he was afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 
Dr. M. B. 's noother was the sister of Dr. W. H* 
the Physician, who founded the Museum well 
known by his name ; the unfortunate removal of 
which from the metropolis of England to Glasgow, 
furnishes incessant matter of regret to students of 
every denomination. This untoward circumstance 
is said principally to have been occasioned by the 
inadvertence or neglect of Lord North, when Prime 
Minister — a very culpable neglect, surely. It is 
affirmed, and generally believed, for it remains un- 
contradicted, that Dr. William Hunter would have 
presented this most rich, extensive, and valuable 
collection of manuscripts, books, coins, medals, 
subjects of natural history, anatomical preparations^ 
&c. &c. to this^ nation, if the Minister would have 
given him, in any part of London^ a space of 
ground large enough for the erection of a Museum 
to be called after his name. This was either ne- 
glected, forgotten, or refused* The consequence 
was, that Dr. H. after directing it to be preserved 
^ for the period of thirty years in its original situa- 
tion, bequeathed it finally to the University of 
Glasgow, whither it has, long since, been removed, 
and where it may be said, without any disparage- 
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ment of those who possess it, that its use is more 
circumscribed, and, of consequence, its value less 
extensive and important 

The management and superintendence of thi$ 
Museum and its contents, for the period limited in 
the will, was assigned by Dr. Hunter to his nephew, 
Dr. Baillie, to Dr. David Pitcairn, and Dr. Combe, 
who were in common, and, as it were, with one 
feeling, most kind and liberal in the accommodation 
they afforded' to literary men ; and sometimes, 
more particularly on a Sunday, might be seeo 
assembled at the Museum, foreigners of distinction, 
eminent also for their learning, with some of the 
most illustrious philosophers and scholars of our 
own country. 

Here Dr. B. resided, remarkable for his affability 
to all strangers who were introduced to him, and, 
as ever afterwards, conspicuously eminent for 
sound, good sense, and extensive information. 

It is believed, that previously to his coming to 
England, he received his first rudiments of educa- 
tion at the High Schbol of Edinburgh ; so that 
every circumstance and period of their lives had a 
natural tendency to confirm and cement the inti- 
macy between him and Dr. David Pitcairn. 

Dr. B * t * * afterwards became a member of 
Baliol Ck)ll6ge, Oxford. Abd here let us indulge «i 

good- 
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good-huflxoured smile of wonder, in which the 
Doctor himself would hardly disdain to join ; that, 
notwithstanding his early introduction into this 
country, his fatniliar and continual intercourse 
with the most polished and enlightened English- 
men, he ever and strongly retained the dialect of 
his native land. 

Connected with Dr. Hunter's Museum, in Great 
Windmill-street, was a Theatre of Anatomy, where 
Dr. * ♦ ♦ * gave lectures, which were the delight 
and admiration of all who attended them. Per- 
haps this truly eminent and amiable man would 
not be o£fended at the suggestion, that the declen^f 
sion of his friend p * * * *'s health, and his un- 
avoidable removal to Portugal, laid the first foun- 
dation of his fame, and opened the path to that 
extraordinary eminence which he has since attained. 
One thing is very certain, that at the period when 
P * * * **s reputation was at the highest, and his 
practice almost without limit, Dr.B**** was rather 
known and esteemeci as a skilful anatomist, than 
consulted as a physician, p * * * *, however, who 
well knew and properly estimated his value, always 
and strongly recommended him, when circumstances 
prevented his own personal attendance; and still 
more particularly, when he left his practice and 
country, for change of atmosphere at Lisbon* 

6 With 
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• With his subsequent situation all are acquainted ; 
and^ if he lives *, may he long enjoy the successful 
eminence which his merit has attained. In one 
thing he strictly followed the steps of his friend and 
predecessor ; notwithstanding his very extensive and 
most lucrative practice, he was as prompt as whea 
his business was circumscribed in a small and nar- 
row circle, to attend to the necessities and sufferings 
of his friends. He also appropriated some poitioa 
of his valuable time to the distresses of the poor« 
Though his fatigue was incessant and more parti"- 
cularly so, since the ever to be lamented indisposi- 
tion of the Sovereign ; and tliiough, as he said <tf 
himself facetiously, " I lead the life of a dog," he 
is very abstemious, and never exceeds his pint of 
claret 

If the writer were to indulge the strong pro- 
pensities of his mind with regard to this eminent 
personage, many pages might easily be filled. 

Those, indeed, were halcyon days, before the 
Doctor " led the life of a dog,'' and when he conde- 
scended to share the frugal and humble repasts of 
an obscure author, which however, he enlivened by 

^ It is to be remembered that tjiese memoranda were 
written in some situation remote from the metropolis, and 
some time after the Sexagenarian had lived in obscure re* 
tirement. 

his 
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bis good humour, and enriched by hb abundant 
information upon all subjects. 

The subject of this article, if he ever should peruse 
k, is affectionately entreated to forgive a little, but 
very pardonable instance of nationality, of a nature 
Tery general indeed, and therefore implying no in- 
dividual infirmity. 

It had been remarked in the vivacity of conver- 
iHitJon, that the Scotch were so jealous of literary 
superiority, that they would not allow it in any 
branch of science to an Englishman ; and that if a 
proficient in chemistry, natural philosophy, mathe- 
matics, Greek, or Latin were named, bebg a native 
of any other country than Scotland, if a Scotchman 
were present, he would immediately name one of 
his own countrymen as his superior. This was dis- 
cussed with a good deal of pleasantry on all sides, 
when, after the introduction of other matters, the 
subject of Greek was started by one of the com-, 
pany ; upon which, a friend of Professor Porson 
pbserved, that he believed it to be universally ac- 
knowledged that Porson was, without competition, 
the first Greek scholar in Europe. Our excellent 
friend would by no means acknowledge this, but 
affirmed that Mr. Professor * * *, of Glasgow, was 
fully qualified to dispute the palm with Porson. — 
The consequence of the remark was, a general 

and 
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and good-humoured laugh at the Doctor^s na- 
tionality. 

There can be no harm in saying a word or two 
ef £. H^ perhaps the most sagacious and most v^ t limi^ 
skilful^ certainly the most philosophical, of our 
surgeons. 

He was the son of a Mr. H. who was a surgeon 

in the army. His mother's name was H n j %^(mamu\i^ 

he was educated at Westminster School^ and on 
leaving it, went to reside with his brother-in-law, . 
the celebrated J. H. ; from him he derived not only j4ikf%4iUHTe^ 
his surgical knowledge, but his ardour for original 
investigation! But he resided for some time in the 
femily of Sir Archibald Campbell,, in the West 
Indies, to which region he went, as an army sur- 
geon. His success in bis profession has been de- 
servedly as great as could have been imagined by 
others, or expected by himself. — Honour and 
affluence have crowned bis diligence, /^ 

He married a very amiable widow, by whom he r fyfj!^ 
had several children. ^""^ 

He has a roughness Of manner externally, which 
is forbidding, and has ofFentted many, but be- 
neath, he has a heart alive to the warmest feelings 
of friendship; and there are a great many who 
have known him from his boyish days, who con- 
tinue most sincerely and affectionately attached to 

him« 
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In ^18 professional character he has beeiti iiivftri* 
ably kind and liberal, frequently having put himself 
to great inconvenience, and certain loss of the fair 
advantages of bis situation, to sooth the sufferings 
of friends, and whole families of friends, by the in- 
terposition of his sagacity and skill. 

If every medical personage were specifically in- 
troduced, who was familiarly known to ibe writer^ 
, and respected by him, either for their literary dis- 
tinction, professional merit,' or social qualities, the 
catalogue would be very long indeed, and the Work 
extended to an undue length. 'The list would con* 
tain, besides the names already mentioned, a great 
many others;— of the late most ingenious JobH 
Hunter, Sir William John Fordyce, Sir Lucas 
Pepys, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Creighton, who after** 
wards went to Russia, Dr. Pelblim Wwren, Drs. 
Monro, father and son^ Dr." filand. Dr. Taylor, oi 
Reading, Dr. Cruickshanks, &c.' &c* 
' * ' * Private friendship pauses awhile, to jpay a well 
(kmAlU deserved tribute to Dr. A e. ^^z-^ 

He Was educated either in Cumberland or West- 
morland, from whence he remoti^d to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he so eminentiy distinguished 
himself, that he was the senior Wrangler of Jbis 
^ar. 

Talents and judgment like his could n^t finil of 

succeeding in the metropolis; and accordifij^y, 

' it appears that when t)ur Sexagenarian left it, he 

CUUt torn W ^4t)H4rf iirm^Jl^ 



^ii progi'essively iLdCcfhding to the t^i^ height bt 
bis profession^ and it cQuld not be easy to deter-' 
mine whether he was more entitled to esteem foi' 
his professional^ or to affection for his amiabl6 
and social qualities. There is no situation which 
Dr. A. would not have improved and adorned, hij^ 
'knowledge being so various, bis information and hi) 
judgnlent so profound* But he was peculiarly qua« 
lified for that in which he became deservedly eminent* 
He discriminated the peculiarity of d c^e with extras 
ordinary promptitude, and he acted with correspond-^ 
ing decision* Human sagacity is liable to error, thd 
most perfect of human wisdom is oftentimes de-^ 
chived ^d misled. This was seldom the case with 
him of whom we are speakings nor is there a single 
mequorable instance on record, marked by the fai« 
lure of his comprehension, in the injury sustained 
by his misapprehension of the case which required 
his deliberation. Be this ;as it may, his assiduous 
attention, his kindness, his sympathy, when pri-^ 
vate friendship qailed for his interposition, de-» 
jnaods .^n^ore extended panegyric than it is compati'» 
>le with tbej>bject of this work to btstpw. 
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Sur ce vaste sujet si j^allois tout tracer 

Tu verroLs sous ma main des tomes s'amassei^r 



CHAPTER XLVIir. 

Xl^ M^ni somewhat and perhaps not disagreeably 
diversify the narrative, if we here insert a section^ 
from the manuscript, composed evidently with 
some pains, but wholly detached from every thing 
else. This is a brief account of females, distin- 
guished by their love of, or proficiency in, litera^ 
ture, to whom, in a protracted series of years, our 
Sexagenarian was introduced. 

(Loquitur amicus noster.) 
To such ladies the appellation of ^^ Blue Stock- 
ing" has been frequently and contemptuously, though 
impertinently applied. Among these personage^ 
many were or are ornaments to society, patterns 
to tlie rising geernation as christians, parents, and 
firiends, endowed with the most amiable virtues and 
excellent accomplishments. The first, indeed, of 
wqom mention will be made, may not, perhaps, 

deserve 
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deserve a place in the above jdistinguished and me 
ritorious class^ but she was a most extraordinary 
character, and excited, from the eccentricities of 
her conduct and manners, much curiosity and at- 
tention from her contemporaries. This person 

Mrs. n^i^. "^^^'i^^^ 

tShe was the sister of John Wilkes, of famous 
memory, had a large portion of his intellectual en- 
•dowments, and was very little his inferior in vivar 
.citVy humour, and wit. She was married first to qom ujiftt^ 
an opulent merchant, who was succeeded in his 
business by his head clerk, Mr. Hayley, whose 
fortunes were made by his obtaining the hand of the 
widow. He was afterwards Alderman Hayley, and 
was a near relation of Hayley, the poet. He was 
a plain, sensible, good sort of man, wholly ab- 
;sorbed in commercial pursuits, and soon found 
it expedient, for the sake of a quiet life, to suffer 
his cara sposa to do as she liked. She was ex- 
ceedingly well informed, had read a great deal, 
possessed a fine taste, and, with respect to literary 
merit, considerable judgment. She accordbgly 
sought, with much avidity, the society of those who 
were distinguishied in the world by their talents and 
Iheir writings. When the expression of thos^ \$ 
used, it must be understood to alpply to men only^ 
foF on ^U occasions she was fit no paips tg conceal 

her 
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lier contemptuous opinion of her awn Hex ; iind i% 
n/vsLS no uncommon thing to see her at table, sur* 
rounded with ten or twelve eminent men, without i^ 
fiingle female/ 

She had great conversation talents, and unfortu** 
nately, like her brother, sb{3 iseldom permitted any 
ideas of religion, or even of delicacy, to impose a 
irestrabt upon ber observations. 

jEier di^efgard pf propriety ivas alto ind conspi- 
fuously maxilfested on other occasions, Sbe inviet^ 
l^ably attended all the more remarkable ttiali at 
Ithe Old Baxley, where $be tegiMtiy haid a tertam 
^lace reserved for her. When the ilisicifi^ioh or 
^£^1 w^s oif sufch a nature, that dacormti, and in- 
deed the Judges tiiem^elves, desired women to 
^withdraw, she never stirred from, her place, btrt 
persisted in r&maimng te bear the wb0ie, with the 
too^t yf^nxoved 9nd unblu^hiiig earnestness of atten- 
lion, 

Sbe every summer made an ^eKCufsion to sticb 
parts of the kingdom as' she bad not before visited, 
)pnd W9S always .accompanied by a' mngle ifiate 
friepd, si^ho for ^ great number of yearjB wtts ttto 
American gentlemirn, cot)necl:ed w^h the bouse €^ 
^ayley by the ties of tnerctfrftJle interests. Updn 
lon^ ioccasion, she yisited the Highlands wkh thfe 
^iiitlerwati, '?ixid. though ac.cy]^(jf«ied to ^ very lulcu- 
Vl^us style pi Jiyip^ "P^h^ ^itbiftJtfed to -tfie greater 

privft^ 
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privations ami hardships in the indulgence of her 
curiosity. This indeed was unbounded ; it extended 
to the aianu£Eictories, manners, high and low, an4 
worse than low, Ui whatever place ^he visited* 
Her professed object was to seo every body, an^ 
^very thing, which desei'ved or excited attention* 

The i^ason in which she visited the Highlands 
pirov€;d moreover to be very wet and tempestuous, 
and the character of her mind cannot perhaps b^ 
more accurately delineated, than by an extract of ^ 
I^etter which she wrote to her brother, John Wilkes^ 
frpm ScoUand. It began— - 

" Dear Brotlier, 

^^ The rain has been and still is so incessani^ 
|hat I have serious intentions of constructing ano- 
ther ark, into which, however, I shall be exceed- 
yngly scrupulous whom I admit* As I know your 
{:)9^ticii(lar taste, I shall have a cabin for your use« 
fitted up and adorned with scripture and other 
prints. But I will on no consideration whatever 
.suffer any unclean animals to enter ; for example, 
i^othing shall prevail upon me to admit either Scotch 
WIL^ or Scotch women,'' &c. &c. 

Tl;ie whoile x^i the epistle was of the same strain 
And ql^acter, full of wit, humoMr, and ingenious 
j(h9wewr uDJHSt) ^-fliUery. 
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She had a house after her husband's death, and 
perhaps before, at Bromley ; the measured distance 
of which from her tqwn residence in Great Alifle-^ 
street, Goodman's-ficlds, was precisely ten miles. 
She had four beautiful black horses, and on enter- 
ing her carriage, she never failed to take her watch 
in her hand, and her coachman was sure to have a 
sorry bout of it, if he exceeded the space of an 
hour either going or coming. She had also a strong 
predilection for the drama, had ^ box at eadi 
of the theatres, and generally went from one house 
^o another. She was most particularly fond of 
Shakspeare, and never failed to be present when 
any of bis plays were represented. She allowed 
her coachman but half an hour to drive from Good- 
man's-fields to either theatre. Her remarks on th« 
performances and performers were ingenious, lively, 
pertinent, and just;, and very much contributed 
to the information and amusement of her com- 
pany- 

She was particularly nice in her carriage, which 

w*as always built in the highest and most expensive 
style of fashion, and kept with particular neat-^ 
n^ss. She had one day a rich citizen with her in 
one of these excursions to or from Bromley, whoj, 
from want of observation or attention, did not per- 
ceive that the glass near which he sate was drawn 
up^ and he was so thoughtless as to spit upon it. 

Sl^€ 
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^he indulged in much laughter, and remarked, 
&at her coachman could not possibly have had 
a greater compliment paid to his care of th« 
glasses. 

She had a daughter, who did not appear to be 
exempted, by her relationship, from the general, 
indeed the universal dislike, or^ rather contempt, 
which she avowed for all her sex. 

They were on the very worst terms possible; 
and so reluctagt was she, on her daughter's mar* 
riage, to perform the stipulations required bj old 
H.'s will, that the most harsh and rigorous pro^ 
ceedings were found unavoidably necessary, and 
she was arrested on a Saturday night on coming 
from the play, when she had thousands at he^ com* 
mand, and detained, with her male friend, who 
always accompanied her, in a spunging-house, till 
the Monday morning. 

Iq the end she served this same^ gentleman 
a most slippery trick. He wfis a native of 
Nantucket, and as Mr. H.'s commercial connec* 
tions were principally in America, he was one of 
their most intimate and valuable correspondents. 
Oncoming to England, betook up his residence 
in H.'s house, and on his death, undertook the 
conduct of the great and extensive concern for the 
widow. He was her most intimate counsellor, 
(ppnfident^ and friend, embarked his fortunes with 

bey's 
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her% ftfttended her w^y wh^e, nod op ^rpry pcm^ 
^Aon, mad wa$ 'm aU we$pectJ^ the master of ji^er 
houses aod dir^etOr of her family. At the jcoqcIut 
sion of the American ivar, it was found expedient 
tiiat fioflae coniideM&al person should gp ov^ to 
America, to siee after the property sUl^ remainiiig 
ia tliat country, and which wi|$ smA> much Ifiisis ia 
value than a hundred thoasfaod powd& Mr* R ''^ * 
cfiiBred himself for the purpose* The lady's attach- 
weat to him was ^ strongi that she ^etermjiiied mt 
to part with bm, «od xe|«dv;ed to aocompai^y him« 
Before they •enfbvked, it was determioed, 09 009-^ 
tmhatioQ, that they should bp married, and the 
Aircbbbho|>'s license was Accor^gly .obtain^ 
FroQs BQBie cnuse lOr o|l^er> the solemni^^ation ^^ 
deferred, and j^hey mutually cov;6aiM3ted tl^U; it 
jftbouM take place on their arrival in America. 
They accordingly set sail lovingly together. When 
they got DO Amenica, they were mu^ch AQti^d^ fnd 
feasledy and wei^e hospitably received, emnb^ XjQf 
neral WashiDgtOQ himself, :aBd:the most oqnsiderf- 
tfble f^ersoDs of .the icomxtry* Still the martri^e wi^ 
D0t«olemiiized. iSJlmost the^rst lett^^s which q^m^ 
4bat from England, ibrougbt the unwelcome ii^^iK^ 
tion ^hat 4be ipresonce of W^. H. or her lageiit wf^ 
Mpnesenf atsfvie, was lindiapeiuiatbly n^Qcssfsry, to m^ 
lOupe :the property wldcth nvas Mt 'behwd, .no jie^tft 
^oBsideiable than tb^ «ltor/iidufSii liiiey ^eftt 4» 
^ search 
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fieiutb. the getidemah of whom we are speaking 
Voluntarily imdertook this mission also ; and leaving 
lis iHeiid and inisftress, with the promise, and kh 
^ed det^tninatkm, to return ioimediaAely, and |ier- 
form his cotAract, he aippomte^ a young mercantfie 
man to trai^act bis business in his absaace, and 
departed for Englai^d. 

But malic the waywardneSB and inoonstaacy of 
some females : be bad hardly set foot on British^and, 
when a packet arrived frotti a cprrespondemt iti 
America, with H^ informsftion, tlmt the lady had 
found sotthide in tbait distant part of the globe so 
iirksome, and indeed so intolerable, that id one 
short week after his departure, she had united bah 
fielf ill indissoluble bonds with the young man 
whom he had left as iiis mercantile representattM. 
There wei^ no writings, settlements, or contraete 
1>ut one simple 'deed, stating that the longest liver 
fthould take all the property, 

Before the narrative of Mrs. H* is resiwied^ 
fhe sequel of the ^fortunes of this disappointed 
^gentleman, as far as tfaey are Iknown, shall be 
added. His grief was probably neither very acurte, 
toor very permanent; indeed he was already 
t>eginning to feel liis situation to be a sort off un-* 
tnaiily thaldrom: and there can be ^very little 
Aoubt, that if he had been either pi^ssing or im'pojr-^ 
ans^e, be raighi mutatis mirtan&is^ 'have been the 

happy 
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liappy bridegroom in Americai rather llian (he forr 
6aken lover in England. But be was a. man with a 
great spirit of enterprize, had seen much of the 
world, and was anxious to see oiore. He had also 
jBOme very lofty schemes of mercantile aggrandise^ 
raent, particularly with respect to the South Sea 
Whale Fishery, He was an exceedingly ingenious 
mechanic, and had invented a machine for the more 
certain destruction of whales, which had the appror 
bation of some of our most accomplished mecha- 
nics. With this view, not meeting in this country, 
or from our government^ the encQufagement he 
wanted, and the assistance which he asked, he re^ 
moved -to France. 

The French Revolution had commenced, and h^ 
received from the Iluling Powers the most munifi- 
cent promises, and so much immediate and efiec- 
tual assistance, that by their aid and countenance 
he formed one establishment, upon a very larg$ 
scale, at Dunkirk, and another at TOrient Here, 
for soiiie years, he prosecuted his pl^s with such 
-success, that he had the fairest prospect of acquiring 
the greatest opulence. Upfortuqately, one of his 
partners « at TOrient, laboured under the suspicion 
of being an aristocrat, in the atrocious times of 
Robespierre. Suspicion was but anot|ier term 
with this sanguinary crew, for guilt, and the guillor 
Itine was (to yse their abominable j^rjgon) in coiv- 

stant 
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stant requisition. This most worthy and excellent 
man, with little, perhaps with no form of trial, was 
put to death, and his friend and patron, the Ame^ 
rican, escaped with life only. All the property 
was seized,, plundered, or confiscated, and th« 
whole establishment fell to the ground. Whether 
he yet survives, or if he does, in what situation he 
remains, was unknown when this was written. 
M. R. had great talents, piany amiable qualities, 
and, in those respects, deserved a far better fate* 

Now to return to Mrs. Hayley. The hours of 
rapture, even with younger subjects, (votaries at the 
Hymeneal shrine) do not always extend beyond the 
honeymoon. When a female, approaching to se^ 
venty, leads to the altar a bridegroom who has not 
seen thirty, these hours of Elysium seldom continue 
quite so long. In a very short interval, a separa* 
tion was mutually thought expedient. The lady, 
as before observed, had cotifided every thing to the 
generosity of her husband, and, with such an allow* 
ance as he thought proper to make her, she took a 
very early opportunity of re-crossing the Atlantic ; 
and after a short residence in London, fixed herself 
at Bath, where she passed 

*^ An old age of cardk.'' 
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Tby tare is fixed, and lealoutly attends 
To ill thy odorous lamp with dfe;^ qf liglt^ 
4^d Mpe Ijiat iieaps pot ah^me^ 
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Perfectly contnwted to the, preceding per- 
Maage, io mind| temper, aod manners, and gif^d 
with talents of a better kind, was the individual to 
ivhom a ^tribute of respect i^ now about tp be 
paid. 

* Mrs. C. vfB» distinguished by evjqry domestic and 
every amiable virtue; imd tb04igh her ^ituat^on in 
life exempted her from the drudgery of mmutely 
attending to every particu|^ ^ircuinst^ce of a very 
lar^ family, yet she paid t^ s|;rict^st ^.ttej^ldob to 
the education of her cbildreui ^nd. at the same 
time, found opportunity to cultivate and extend her 
taste for literature. 

Her maiden name was JB. and, as is believed^ of 
an ancient and most respectable Suffolk family. 



She matried early in life, Df . C a dergyBum <$£ 
tvhom mention has before been made, as a man oC 
considerable learning and abilities, ctf" good fortune 
tts i/t^eH as preferment In the latter part of bis life; 
by some negotiafion with the Dean ^nd Chapter oi 
N. he exchanged his living of B. near Norwid^ QtUrfJ!^ 
for that of GJT* In this place, he spent with 'W%MmmJ^ 
Mrs. C. who survived her husband, the remainder ' 
of an honourable, useful, and amiable life ; botll 
of them distinguished by their great benevolence 
and hospitdtty, both of them conspicuous for their 
love of literature, and their kindness to literary 
men. All have their failings, but bating that our 
friend, ^ the Doctor, was somewhat disputative in 
conversation, and rather too prone to entangle him- 
self and his auditors in the labyrinths t>f metaphy-^ 
sicaL perplexities (for ne'er could he escape that 
Sty^an gloom, which he still was apt to make darker 
by the intermixture of theological subtleties) he 
was ever mild, conciliatory, and friendly. 

Mrs. C. was the authoress of two novels, one of 
which was most successfully published in her life* 
time, under the title of the " Exemplary Mother ;*' 
the name given to the other was, " The Wife, or 
Caroline Herbert;'* which was printed not long 
since under the sanction of one of her surviving 
sons. 

Both of these publications have merit far beyond 

th*. ordinary run of novels. The first is in a more 

8 particular 
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particular manner entitled to commendation. , It 
passed :through various editions, and was long a 
great favourite with the public. The latter also 
exhibits an excellent model for the conduct of a 
wife, placed under circumstances which too, far 
too frequently, occur in the present condition of 
society. 
diinifif^ Mr. A. C. who is so great an ornament to the 

medical profession, was the eldest son of this, ex- 
cellent lady. Of him, it must be said in truth and 
justice, ^ that, independent of his great sagatity, 
judgment, and skill, he is characterized by all the 
amiable qualities of his mother. Kind to his friends, 
^compassionate to the poor, an example of benevo^ 
lence to all. 






Mrs. M ■ ■ ' . J 



Concerning Mrs. M. the writer does not appear 
to have been qualified to say a great deal from per- 
sonal knowledge. It is the less necessary, as' her 
character, accomplishments, and manners, have been 
a fertile theme with a great many modern writers. 

In conversation she was lively, communicative, 
and exceedingly agreeable. She possessed the 
highest polish of good breeding, as well indeed she 
might, and it was no unpleasant circumstance in 
the parties which both frequented, to. listen to the 
sprightly dialogue Concerning times which ^ere 

gone 
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gone by, between Horace Walpole and hersqll. 
Mrs. M. retaiqqd the dress of the old scbooli 
>vhich afforded a v^himsical coatria^t to ^e, moref 
B^odera babiliinents of those females^ by w^iom shil 
^as constantly surrounded. 

Every thing about Mrs. £. C. tended to ins|iirft ^Somfi^ 
reveY^snee an(i esteeip. 

She possessed dignity without pride^ simplicity 
)9^ithout aifect^tiony learning witl^out pedantry, gqo^ 
breiecling. without any of its tinsel ornaments; Sh^ 
received the homc^ge, which by common consent 
was on all occasions paid her, with ease and gracet 
fulness; and she communicated what she kQe\f 
(and, sh^ knew a great deal ipdeed) with affability 
«nd good humour, p;(plained what was difi^cif}t witti 
readiness, and never d^covpred any iippatience of 
coptBadictioh. 

Mrs. C. received unfeigned tributes of adit)^^ 
ration from a great many of the most illustrioui 
characters of her country, but none paid her more 
particular attention than the late honoured and 
revered Bishop Porteus^ He was an excellent 
judge of mental endowments, both natural and ac-^ 
quired ; and it was the esteem which both combined 
to conciliate, that rendered her society so gmteful 
at London-'House and at Fulham. She was always 
employed pn some subject or object of benevolence^ 
and though her own means of beneficence were cir* 

:tot. i« Z cumscribed^ 
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cumscribedy her recommendation and introductioti 
to the great and powerful had no inconsiderable in- 
fluence, and from a long catalogue of meritorious 
names, might Mrs, C. reasonably expect (as in- 
deed she received) the warmest acknowledgments 
of gratitude. • 

But of this illustrious lady it would perhaps be 
superfluous to say more. Her literary life and 
private character have been communicated to the 
public by one eminently qualified to form a due 
estimate of their value. But the object, at least 
one object of these Memoirs, is to bring to recol- 
lection the dislingubhed personages of both sexes^ 
to whom a personal introduction was obtained, 
from no other claims or pretensions than an ardent 
love and pursuit of learning. The honour of a 
not unfrequent meeting with this lady, was too 
flattering and too gratifying to be passed over unno- 
ticed and unacknowledged. 



CHAT. 



Differ opus livida turba tuum* 



CHAPTER L. 

▼ T ITH respect to the individual next introduced^ 
the writer appears to have been conscious how 
much delicacy was required, and seems to have 
distrusted his own ability in the management of 
his subject. 

He commences thus : — ^As the[comet is invariably 
accompanied by its blazing appendix, so are malig- 
nant envy and the bitterest enmity, everlastingly 
found in attendance upon eminent virtue and splen- 
did talents. 

To contemplate these four qualities, virtue and 
talent, enmity and envy, in their fullest force and 
energy, it is only necessary to take a view of the 
life and character of H^*" "* M^»*^. 

If the esteem and friendship of the wise and 
good, limited to no gradation of rank or pre-emi« 
nence, denote virtue, piety; and those more amiable 
endowments which improve and adorn society, then 

z 3 may 
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may the friends of this «xcellent female, boldly 
claim for her every honourable appellation. At 
the same time, it must be reluctantly acknowledged, 
that envy has been busily employed in ascribing to 
her, various failings and imperfections, much at 
variance with the lofty pretensions asserted in her 
behalf. Truth, however,' unsupported but by itself, 
its own firmness, and its own excellence, boldly 
defies surmise, insinuation, and falsehood. 

With respect to intellectual distinction and 5U- 
periority, there can be no occasion for discussion. 
The catalogue of H. M/s works speaks a language 
which ail comprehend, and whose beauties and 
excellence all without hesitation, acknowledge. She 
exhibited claims to popular admiration and applausQ 
tt a very early period of life, nor has she written 
or published any thing which had not the cause of 
religion, morality, and virtue, as its immediate and 
avowed object To enumerate them all, with a 
concise estimate of the value of each and of the 
whole, would be a pleasing occupation, but would 
unavoidably extend this narrative beyond the pro- 
posed limits *. The last of her labours may per- 
haps be pronounced the most extensively import^ 
ant^ and the most generally useful. By much prac- 

* The reader is again reminded, that the mantiscript which 
' speaks thus,) war wnttea many jean since. 
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t^pe^ she has obtained a style which chisses her 
\fity high amongst our best writers of English 
prose. It, is strong without being pedantic, forcibld 
yet exceedingly perspicuous^ elegant but not top, 
elaborate. 

Is it not to be seriously lamented, that an indi* 
vidual, so endowed, so confessedly entitled to the 
applauses of her couatrymen, so. constantly exer- 
cised for their benefit, and so perpetually epgaged^ 
m the most amiable and useful occupatioi^ of so* 
cial Ufe, should have had active and z^ous adverf 
sariesi. who have . disputed the sincerity oi^ her 
piety, and maliciously and injuriously impugned th^ 
accurc^cy of her conduct? What was termed thf 
Blagden Controverpy, can hardly, be forgotten ; but 
notwithstanding the tricks ^nd artifice^ which wer^ 
made use of, it terminated most highly to hei 
honour. 

. Among other stratagems, the foUowifng, is not the 
least curious. One of her great ady^rjsaries poht- 
lished a pamphlet against her, to ^hich he gave the 
title erf " H. M.'s Controversy on Sunday Schools,* 
which drew in many to buy and to read i^ thinking 
it to be written by her. The book was printed for 
Jordan, who was the publisher of the nptorious Tom 
Paine^s works, and at the end were stitched a^^^^^* 
tisements of all the weU-kxiown ^ficobiaicf 1 pubU- 
catioos. 
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H. M. has moreover been accused of fanaticism 
and jacobinisiD, of disaffection to church and stati! 
Now it must be acknowledged to be a little hard^ 
that an individual should be accused of failing in 
those very points and objects, which it has been the 
study of a laborious and protracted life, to vindicate 
and promote. 

How unjust and unfounded these imputations are, 
any one may be easily and effectually convinced, 
^ho will be at the pains to examine the edition of 
H. M/s works, published in eight volumes, in 1801. 
Let him but pay attention to the story of Fantom, 
in the beginning of the fourth volume, or to the 
£rst chapter of the Fashionable World, vol. 6, 
ivith the answer to Dupont, in this same volume, 
and he will require no other evidence or argument, 
to convince him of the absurdity and falsehood of 
auch imputations* 

Further than this, to impress on the lower classes 
of people a reverence for the clergy, this excellent 
writer has laboured with no ordinary sedulousness. 
This must be obvious from the FicUtious Tales in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of the edition above-men- 
tioned, where a parish minister is almost constantly 
introduced as an example of every virtue. It may 
be expedient also to refer to " Village Politics,** »,% 
the end of the first volume* 

r But 
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But this discussion apparently leads to the path 
which it was determined to avoid. It may there* 
tore be sufficient to terminate this article, by the 
memorandum of our friend, expressed to this effect 
in the margin of the manuscript, that he reckoned 
(he observes) among the most agreeable circum^ 
stances of his life, his personal introduction to 
H. M. He was pleased with the unaffected sim- 
plicity of her manners, the spirit of her conversa- 
tion, which, though instructive, was modest and 
unobtrusive. He had abo the occasional hcHioor 
of her- correspondence, and he felt Justified in 
speaking in fhe highest terms of her knowledge, 
sagacity, and Judgment 

It ought, however, to be observed, that, during 
all the virulent attacks made upon her, in the above* 
mentioned controversy^ H. M. preserved a dignified 
and inviolable silence; neyer suffering herself to be 
provoked into contention with those, who so ar* 
dently desired to involve her in it By this pru« 
dence, no less than by her real innocence, she 
finally obtained the victory. 



CiiAF« 



Kon ego illani mihi dotem duco esse qoas dos dicitur 
Sed pudicitiam^ et pudorem et sedatum Cupidinem* 



, CHAPTER LI. 

» 

JL tl^ next individual to whom our reader is to be 
introduced, is a personage of very congenial feelings^ 
and of similar merits with her who preceded, though 
possibly somewhat inferior in ability. But the love 
of justice scorns to make invidious discriminationsi' 
iKrhere the general claims- to approbation are alikej 
and universally acknawledged ; where they, are 
founded on the noblest and most generous private 
virtues, continually; exercised ibr the good of the 
community. Here Jet it be remembered, (as in* 
deed it has before been remarked) that, .regular 
and circumstantial biographical sketches are not to 
be ei^pected* Had the Sexagenarian survived, he 
would in all probability have filled up and com-^ 
pleated these portraits, of which, unluckily, the 
outlines only, are to be found in iiis notes. What- 
$y§r bis iiltimat^ intention might b(ive been, in 

their 
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their present farm they de^tti ^dly intended to caU^ 
his recollection to thbde^ to ivhom^ from a conge^' 
niality. of pursuits^ ati intrdduction^ oiore or less' 
familjbir^ Iras obtained) in the progress of a literary' 
life. ' 

. Some of thcstJ cotmectioiis and Acquaintances 
nyete fiarmed :at ahougie, where, pi^riously to th6 
dalatnity of ithe FiPettCh Revolution, individuals of 
all parties and perstaasionsi political and religious^ 
ilsed to meet in easy and agreeable familiarity* 
Here were seen Dr. Priestley, Mr. Henley, Dr: 
Price, Home Tooke^ Dn Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Bishop Percy, the venerable Bishop Douglas, 
Dr. .Gregory, and Mrs. Woolstoncroft, to whottt 
there could tidt possibly exist a greater or tnore 
striking contrast thab t/ie iintnediate subject of thii 
article. 

Mas. T ^imMif i, 

The master of this house (there is no occasioo 
to 'designate him by name) was a very austere and 
rigid dissenter of the old school, but. friendly 
to literary men, and on all occasions ready to 
assist in the promotion of their literary views. The 
commencement and progress of the French Revo- 
lution seemed to be a signal for the dissolution of 
those amicable bonds. The Pater-familias was the 
devotee^ Aiend of Priestley and of Price, and of 

conse- 



consequeace took a most active and ^ealou^. part 
in what he was pleased to call the cause of political 
and religiousL liberty, and what was a very custo- 
mary and favourite phrase among themi the gene* 
ral melioration of the state of man. 

Vain and illusory ideas ! but it was a long, a 
very long time, before this misguided man, and his 
more intimate associates, saw and acknowledged 
ibtit error, and that the .only consequence of the 
horrible combustion, was impiety, cruelty, and 
anarchy. 

Bitterly did he suffer in his own person, from the 
consequences of his strong predilection to a class of 
men, whose sentiments and whose writings declared 
open and eternal war against what they foolishly 
and impertinently denominated ** The Church ahd 
King System.** 

It was this personage, however, long since no 
more, who first encouraged Mrs. T. to systematize 
and publish her various excellent performances for 
the benefit of mankind. At thb hospitable house 
it was, that our Sexagenarian first met with this 
lady. The pious, loyal, and amiable bias of Mrs. 
^. 's mind, led her, in a very short time, to other 
and very different connections ; and her exertions 
in the cause of religion, good morals, and the safety 
of the state, were universally acknowledged, and 
duly rewarded. For a considerable part of a long 

life. 
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, life, she ,was honoured by the countenance of the 
Royal Family, as welT as by the friendship and 
protection of the most distinguished characters of 
the country. Among others, the venerable Bishop 
Porteus, always among the foremost to discern 
merit, and to reward it, on every occasion pro* 
fessed the warmest esteem for her person aild 
character, and to demonstrate the sincerity of his 
regard, presented her son to a considerable bene*- 
fice in his diocese. 

This brief descriptive sketch here concludes, first 
observing, that in society her manners were simply 
'gentle, and unassuming; her conversation sedate, 
her pronunciation deliberate, her mind cultivated 
with a very strong and leading propensity to sub* 
jects of a religious nature, to which indeed her in« 
formation was principally confined. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

PfiRHAPS tiMwe may be no ^rer ooeasfott el 
fotrodQcing a fiiw i^ordk on the subject of 

than whom a more eccentric and extraordinary 
character has not in modem times appeared upon 
the theatre of the world. Few individuals have 
combined qualities and talents so various, and so 
contradictory ; very few females have experienced 
more or greater vicissitudes, and none ever em* 
ployed their time and abilities on subjects so much 
at variance with the common feelings and opinions 
Of mankind. 

Her life and memoirs were given at length, by 
the person whom, after, living with him for some 
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liQW «s b\» ^\S0, 9he fin^Uy cop^ente^ to inanjf 
in 0ondeiQ#owa to tb« fpoUsh pre^udicc^ i>f tb^ 
vorld. it cannot be at aU wond^ful^ tbat tbe$9 
two persons should be brought tog^ber by a strong 
mago^tiQ attractioa ; tb9 only matter c£ surprise i^ 
that they did . not com^ togatber ao^nar ; for tbej 
saemcd to be inspired with one 9oul» one cpmnipqi 
aentimenty pne failing, and one object Tbey t^greed 
wth the moBt perlbct harmony m contemptuaus^ 
difregarding whatever in reli^on, or morala, or par 
Ittics, was sanctioned by the veneration of i^es^ 
and in introducing, with the most audacious parser 
venmc^ wild, preposterous, and pernicious tbeor 
xies. 

Tills lady's first entrance into life waa ehar^eti^ 
riaed. by tiie most striidng peculiantiesi and she 
$eefm to, have imbibed very unaccountable notiona 
of political justice, in contra-distinction to those of 
nature and of duty. , 

• As long as we continue uncorrupted by the world, 
the love of parents in most minds, grows with our 
i;rowth, and strengthens with our strength, Thia 
good lady, on the contrary, was not eminently distin- 
guished by her filial piety, and at a very early pa* 
riod of her youth, she left her father's house wi^ 
abruptness and disgust. 

We next hear of her as haviG^ in conjunction 
aHith a friend, the direetion of a day-school ; but 

thi» 
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this friend's delicate health requiring her to seek a 
milder climate, Miss W. soon afteiiieards gave up 
her employment, and crossed the sea to join her 
companion. On the above lady's death, Miss Wi 
returned to England, and became a governess in a 
.noble family, whei«, however, she did not continue 
long ; nor with her fantastical (not to say mischiev* 
ous) ideas on the subject of female education, was 
it likely that she should. She then settled in Lon« 
don, and, if we mistake not, became an authoress 
by profession ; and it was at the house formerly 
mentioned, which at that period was a general re* 
ceptacle for the friends of learning of both sexes^ 
that the writer saw and became slightly acquainted 
with hen 

In London, as indeed every where else, she 
was characterized by the wildest extravagance o£ 
sentiment, and really appeared to think, that to 
obey the first impulses of inclination, uncontrouled 
by the sobriety of thought, or interpositi(m of judg* 
meni, was the only true wisdom. She formed at 
this period the most violent attachment to a man 
of genius^and talent, who, whatever might be his 
claims to reputation, was old enough to be her 
father, ^ and certainly did not possess those external 
recommendations, which usually conciliate the par- 
tiality of women. This circumstance relating to 
an individual, for whom, on account of his talents, 
it is impossible not to feel sentiments of respect^ 

would 
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would not have been introduced, had not the 
lady's biographer spoken of the fact without re* 

serve. 

I. 

The gentleman alluded to, it may be apprehend* 
edj did not return her predilection in his favour 
with equal ardour, and therefore to get rid of the 
torment of unrequited love, or, as the event proved, 
to change its object, she w^nt to Paris, to which 
place also congenial propensities had at about the 
same period attracted others of our countrywomen, 
as Anna Maria Williams, Miss P., &c« &c. of 
whom more hereafter. 

At Paris our heroine fell in the way of a plain g - 
downright man of business fix)m America, with no '^^f^MMi^ 
particular recommendation either of fortune, per* ' 

son, or talent ; bu| strange to tell, she almost in- 
stantaneously conceived for him a passion yet 
more violent and uncontroulable than that which 
she had formerly experienced for Mr. F. To him 
she sacrificed every thing, even her modesty ; for 
though she without scruple lived with him as his 
wife, she refused to be married to him even accord- 
ing ' to the slight and unsatisfactory ceremonial 
then observed in France. Her reasons for this " 

conduct were somewhat whimsical. She did not 
choose that he should be made liable to debts for- 
merly incurred by her, and she also entertained the 
idea, that an avowed marriage with her, would 

expose 
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expose hhn to ijerUiin fs^tnlly tncpnvisniencies and 
{unbarrassinents. 

But alas! for such hasty attachments! neither 
did our Atnericaa returi^ her passion with a suit- 
able enthusiaBO). He left her fit Paris in a state of 
pregnfmcy,* under pretext of biisiness, which re^ 
quired his presence at one of the sea-ports, and 
with a promise of speedy return. He did notvper* 
form tliis promise. She followed hin) to the sear- 
9ide. . Here she was delivered of a daughter. The 
eold-blooded American pleaded business in Lon* 
don ; but promised her, that if she would go quietly 
back to Paris, he would soon return from Eng- 
land, aiid rejoin her. But though they did me^t 
again, passion was quite e:fhausted on his p^^ 
.never more, by aiiy arts or exertions of her's, to 
h^ revived. To be brief-*»he chose another com- 
panion, and recommended to her to do the same. 
This was rather too much tp be endured. The 
.lady did not indeed, in imitation of Sappho, preci** 
pitate herself from another Leucadian rockj she 
chose a more vulgar mode of death; sh^ put son>e 
lead into her pockets, and threw herself info the 
water. She did -not, however, uj&e 1^94 enough, i|9 
there was still gas sufficient left in her bead to couq- 
. ter^oise it. She was rescued fwip the watery bier, 
and lived again to experience the feverish varietied 
of the tender passion. 

The 
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^hfe ahguish of her grief did not endure any very 
considerable time, for within a few months sh^ 
united herself to a man, whose peculiarities of opi- 
nidn were as strange £Lnd as preposterous as her own. 
Mark, reader, she did not marry him. No ! that 
would have been pitifd, wondrous pitiful, on both 
&ides. She had already demonstrated her amorous 
Creed^ the great maxim of which was^ that 

Love, free as air, at sight of human ties. 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Her new lover had^ on the subject of marriage, 
already atid solemnly declared, that ^' so long as he 
should seek to engross one woman to himself, and 
to prohibit bis neighbour from proving his superior 
dedert, and reaping the fruits of it, he would be 
guilty of the most odious of all monopolies." 

The mind sickens at the continuation of a ncirra- 
tive, so replete t«rith folly, and so offensive to every 
thing which piety, delicacy, and human obligations 
t*ender sacred. The lady, on her return to this 
country^ was considered as the wife of her Ameri- 
can lover, and in this character, on account of her 
talents, which nobody will presume to call in ques- 
tion, was visited by several very respectable females. 
But when in open defiance, and in contempt of all 
decency and good order, she cohabited with the 
nuthor of P~— J-— — , our precise sturdy country- 

voL. !• A a women 
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v/omen thodght that this was carrying the j^t some- 
what too far, and accordingly withdrew themselves 
from her acquaintance. 

Such a proceeding at first excited the astonish- 
ment of the lady, and the scorn of the philosopher ; 
indeed the latter pretended to make it a matter of 
ridicule, but all would not do ; and it is understood 
that the lady condescended to use her iufluence with 
her lover, and, iq spite of his public avowed hosti- 
lity to marriage, he became her legal husband. 

The union did not long continue ; it was dis- 
solved by that which dissolves all things— the un- 
relenting hand of death. Mrs. G. died in child- 
bed, at no great distance from the time of the mar- 
riage ceremony having been performed. 

No one would surely speak with levity of human 
sorrows; and it is impossible not to revere the 
grief which is excited by the irreparable loss of 
relatives arid friends. Yet there was something in 

the dogmas and maxims of the author of P 

J , so very extraordinary, representing so con- 
temptuously the tender ties of nature, and what 
have hitherto been regarded as the strong obliga- 
tions of duty, that his conduct after his domestic 
privation, necessarily excited some degree of 
wonder. 

There were so many vulnerable parts in Mrs. 
W.'s character and conduct^ the principles which 

»htf 
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iihe avowed^ and the system of edacatioii whicU 
i^he recommended : the maxims which she vindir 
tated, i^ere so dangerous to female virtue, and sO 
obnoxious td the universal sentiments of the wise 
and goody that oh her decease, much and un- 
reserved discussion concerning her took place; 
The result wad undoubtedly not very honourably 
to her fair fame as a woman, whatever it might ber 
to her reputation as an author. To have been con- 
sistent with himself, and with bis writings, the phi»> 
losopber might have been expected to have disre<- 
garded all these animadversions as unworthy of \m 
notice, and beneath th^ dignity of his character, 
far otherwise. Nature, it may be presumed, tri- 
umphed over philosophy. He was the victim of 
rage and resentment. He who had contended that 
man was a mere machine^ that every thing which 
happens is the result of absolute necessity, that 
gratitude, the relative affections^ parental love, filiai 
|iuty> &c. are vices — bounced and raved at the 
'^ calumnies which the virulence of a party spirit 
hitherto unexampled, had, pn the occasion of her 
deatli, poured upon the memory of the most ex- 
cellent add admirable woman that it was ever his 
lot to know." He went even further still. Not 
satisfied with his own weapons, he employed those 
of certain intemperate and injudicious friends, 
whose skill and adroitness in wielding them were 

Aa2 not 
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ii6t only inferior lo his own, but who ej^posed their 
dwn inefficiency, as well as the weakness of thef 
cause they so precipitately undertook to deffeiKl. 

The following character of this extraoi*dinary 
tvoman appeared not long after her death, and 
with this, the article relating to her niay not impro- 
perly conclude.- 

" She was a woman of strong intellect, and of 
ungovernable passions. To the latter, when once 
she had given the reinSj she seems to have yielded 
on all occasions with little scruple, and as little 
delicacy. She appears in the strongest sense a 
voluptuary and sensualist, but without refinement* 
We compassionate her errorp, and respect her ta- 
lents, but our compassion is lessened by the mis« 
chievous tendency of her doctrines and example; 
and our respect is certainly not extended or im-^ 
proved, by her exclaiming against prejudices, of 
some of the most dangerous of which, she was her- 
self perpetually the victim, by her praises of virtue, 
the sanctity of which she habitually violated, and 
by her pretences to philosophy, whose real myste- 
ries she did not understand, and the dignity of 
which, in various instances, she sullied and dis- 
graced/' 
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Multa in muliebrem levitatem cpepit jactore. Quam 
facile adamarent. Quam cito etiam Pbilorum obUvisce* 
xeDtun Nullamque esse (eminam tani pudicam^ quas noa 
peregrina u^fque ad furorem averteretur. 

\ 



CHAPTER LIIL 

^^^^ • . 

Of the same school, and not improbably a pro* 
selyte to the same doctrines, was 

What and how great a contrast is exhibited be-« 
tween this female's first appearance on the theatre 
of the public, and her last fatal ending ! Lively, 
elegant, accomplished, and agreeable, of pleasing 
person, simple and gentle manners, without pride, 
or asserting any pretensions to distinction, she re- 
ceived the respect and attention of many of the 
most considerable persons in this country, both for 
talent and for rank. What is she now? If she 
lives, (and whether she does or not, few know, and 
nobody cares) she is a wanderer — an exile, unno- 
ticed and unknown. 

The 
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The moment that the torch of anarchy was dis- 
played from the turrets of the ThuiUeries, she 
caught the flame, and, as it were by magic, the 
foriri of every thing was changed to the visual ray 
of her understanding. She forgot the lessons c^ 
her youth, despised the precepts of her early in- 
structors, and forsook the land qf her forefathers. 
The perfectibility of man, the rights of women, the 
jcap of liberty, alon6 occupied and overpowered her 
mind. She must needs go where alone these fas- 
cinating idols received the culture and the honiage 
which in her imagination they deserved. To France 
then she hurried, connected herself instantaneously 
-with the great tragedians of the day, was initiated 
in their mysteries, and adopted the whole of 
their gipsy jargon. She became in every particular 
a French womnn. Nothing was in her eyes fair, 
or wise, or great, or good, but what was French j 
and as Ibr poor old England, its inhabitants, and 
jts manners, nothing could be more paltry — nothing 
pore contemptible. 

Her friend, Mrs. W. had taught her, by her ex- 
ample, that femak modesty might be laid aside 
without any compunctious visitations; and, like 
her prototype, she formed an attachnient to *^ 
frenchman, ivhp in Paris was generally considered 
as a spy of the police; even if he did not sometime^ 
perform in a far less honourable character. Thi$ 
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man had a wife living at the time, and M iss.W. pro- 
bably knew it ; but this opposed but a trifling obsta->' 
cle. The morality which then prevailed in the French 
metropolis, found a very convenient confederate in 
the facility with which divorces were obtained. 
But it is far from certain, that even this slight cere- 
mony was observed. Be this as it may, under this 
paramour*8 benignant auspices, she wrote about 
France, its politics^ its new-fangled manners^ 
Robespierre, and Danton, and Marat, and all that 
Stygian crew, -with unrestrained volubility ; and 
with a presumptuousness and impertinence, a de« 
termination to palliate and excuse the horrid atro- 
cities she had witnessed, such as to excite a mixture 
of contempt and resentment 

Perhaps the following may be exhibited as an 
accurate epitome of her creed at this period, (we 
say at this period) for if she yet lives, she must be 
a greater fool than we think her, to persist in some 
of the articles of her political faith : — 

** The guilt of the unfortunate king was clear.'* — 
" The horrid murders and massacres were partial 
evils/* — " The French Revolution was destined 
to break the fetters of mankind throughout the 
world.'* 

This and far worse garbage than this, was the 
reader compelled to wade through m the various 
publications of this perverted writer. 

AU 
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thing, she voluntarily offers herself to live with him 
as hb mistress. 

Make me mistress to the man I love. 

But this will not do : his heart proves made of 
impenetrable stuff; at length, the heroine, com- 
pelled by dire necessity, marries, contrary to her 
inclination, a man she dislikes exceedingly. But- 
still she retains her first passion ; and what is 
more, disregarding the obligations of duty imposed 
by her new character, she attends on his dying bed, 
the man for whom she first suffered love. The 
consequence is almost ludicrously disastrous:— 
the husband attaches himself to a female domestic, 
and to conclude and complete the catastrophe, he- 
finally shoots himself through the head. 

But after all, things might have been yet worse; 
with respect to this same M. H. She might, like 
her friends, Mesdames W. and H. M. W. have 
emigrated to France, and disgraced herself and 
her country. 

She had the prudence to stay at home. She 
might have written other still more mischievous, 
and still piore foolish things. It pleased Provi«- 
dencie to remove her^ andj as we earnestly hope to 
forgive her. 

Some 
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iSome greater degree of reserve is felt netesaary 

Miss Pf» •*•**•** 
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The personal acquaintance, on the part of the 
Sexagenarian, with this most prolific author, was but 
slight ; but he ever and invariably expressed the 
most unaffected regret, that one so endowed, so 
qualified to contribute to the improvement of others, 
should, by pursuing one undeviating path, have 
made herself generally obnoxious, to those alone ex- 
cepted, who considered all as deserving of the 
burning fiery furnace, who did not fall prostrate 
before the shrine of Bonaparte, and adore the 
Briarean Idol of the French Revolution. 

The most extraordinary thing, with respect to 
each and every one of these doughty females, ap- 
pears to have been this :-— The very moment that 
they had made up their minds to acknowledge the 
wisdom of the French Revolution, the goodness of 
its leaders, and the felicity of its operation, they 
fancied thjemselves (as by some magic charm, some 
irresistible power of enchantment) converted into 
grave, subtle, and profound politicians. They knew 
jBvery thing which was involved in the great ques- 
tions of law, and right, and equity, as it were 
\)y intuition, and they pronounced their fiats ex 
Pftthedra, as if it were both impious and treasonable 

at 
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ftt all to question their wisdom, their knowledge, 
and their sagacity. They became all at once, in 
their own foolish conceits, as subtle as Machia^vel, 
profound as Vattel, learned as Selden, and capable 
as Grotius himself^ to discuss the momentous ques- 
tion de Jure Belli at Paris. 

Oh for the good old times ! when females were 
satisfied with feminin? employments, . with culti- 
vating their minds so far as to enable them to in- 
struct their children in useful learning only, and to 
regulate their families with judicious economy j to 
learn those graces and that demeanour, which ob- 
tained and secured love ^iid esteem, nor suffered 
th^ Laban images of foreign vanities to contaminate 
their tents. Daughters of England, b^ not be** 
guiled ; be assured that the study of politics is not 
essential to female accomplishments, that the pos- 
session of this Machiavelian knowledge will neither 
make you better mothers, wives, or friends ; that 
to obtain it, a long life, severe study, and the most 
laborious investigation, are indispensably necessary. 
Must it not excite the strongest emotions of con- 
tempt, to hear pert misses, just escaped from 
board ing-schpols, harangue in a more peremptory 
language than Selden would have assmned, and 
with the sHghtest reading, and most superficial 
knowledge, presume to pass judgment on the poli- 
tical rights and conditions of nations? 

Misa 
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Miss P. was one of the daughters of a venerable? 
clergyman, who was, at the same time, Master of a 

College at Cambridge, and Prebendary of N . 

It may therefore be presumed, though nothing at all 
is known of the matter, that hier education was in 
every respect correct^ and consistent with her 
sphere of life. 

On the death of her parents, and at the accursed 
crisis of the French Revolution, she came to the 
metropolis. Here she immediately, with unre- 
served confidence, tiirew herself into the kindred 
arms of H. M. W. divided her enthusiasm, and 
partook of all her follies. France, France, 
France ! Liberty, Liberty, Liberty ! occupied 
their waking thoughts, and disturbed their mid- 
night dreams. In a word, they became totally 
Frenchified ; ^nd as Free-masons, .when once ini- 
tiated .into their mysteries, retain the Shibboleth, 
which admits them beyond the Tyler, so did these 
females suffer themselves to be so intoxicated with 
the Circean draught, that the phrenzy remained 
incurable and unalterable. They determined to 
drink at the fountain-head, so up .and away fo^ 
Paris. We have heard of the Englishman at Paris, 
his prodigality and folly, but heaven bless us ! our 
Etiglisb women at Paris beat thBir countrymen 
hollow^ or, to usQ a homely phrase, '^ out and 
o^t/^ 

" What- 
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^ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever thfaig^ 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what** 
soever things are of good report ; if there be anj 
virtue, if there be any praise." 

This emphatical and beautiful apostrophe of the 
apostle, in the judgment of this lady and her clan, 
could alone be applied to tiie French nation, under 
the benign influence of the Revolution, and to the 
Polar star of all who exercised the supreme author 
rity in France from Robespierre to Bonaparte. 

According to the sagacious and candid inferences 
of these subtle and profound Female Machiavels, in 
this country of England there was no wisdom, no 
foresight, no justice, and no public virtue ; whilst 
on the opposite side, the murders of the King, 
Queen, Princess Elizabeth, and the Duke d'En- 
ghein, were acts either of fair retribution, or of 
unavoidable necessity ; either the just consequences 
of the imbecility of the sufferers, or provoked by 
their profligacy and crimes. 

Reader, is not all this truly lamentable? Far 
other emotions are awakened by the recollection of 
what this female, immediately under review^ mice 
was, when she appeared as a candidate for honour- 
able fame in the general walks of literature. Her' 
talents claimed respect — her diligence deserved 
praise. The variety of her information, and the 

extentr 
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extent of her knowledge, particularly of languages, 
qualified her to be useful, and entitled her to 
esteem. 

Whether she subsequently repented of and re- 
strained the extreme extravagance of her preju- 
dices ; whether Bonaparte, his glory, his wisdom, 
his magnanimity, his religion, and his clemency, 
(and, for all these qualities he had this lady's praise) 
continued tb any protracted period the objects of 
her fond idolatry, could not possibly be known to 
him, from whose collection the materials, which 
appear, in these pages, have been extracted. It is 
hoped that she may have seen the error of her ways ; 
have discovered a less dangerous and obstructed 
path^ and auspiciously pursued it. 



CHAP. 



With pleasures too refined to pleasey 
With too much spirit to be e'er at ease. 
With too much quickness ever to betaught> 
With too much thinking to have common thought. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Different as Ught from darkness, is th<? 
next female^ whose character is introduced in the 
Recollections* Lively, ingenuous, of various and 
elegant accomplishments, of splendid connections, 
with the most, undisguised and contemptuous 
scorn of those who could not boast similar distinc- 
tion ; at no pains to suppress her almost adoration 
of our own monarchical government, or her indig- 
nation, amounting almost to rage, against the 
French Revolution, and all its supporters ; of ex- 
quisite taste, ' sensibility, and refinement ; proud,- 
but affable ; tenacious of her rank, but gentle as 
gentlcHess itself. Such was the female who will be 
described under the name by which she was always 
distinguished among her friends. Yes ! such was 

Ella. 
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Tbh lady was first known to the Sexagenarian^ 
and obtained a place in his Recollections), by one 
of those singular accidents, iVhich sometimes bring 
individuals together, who, entering the world at 
the opposite ends of the diameter, with different 
objects, pursuits, and employments, have but little 
seeming probability of ever meeting at the centre. 
Ella was e)ctravagantly fond of poetry ; it occu- 
pied all her thoughts, and was seated in her very 
soul. Among other trifles which our friend had 
written for amusement, and which had found their 
way into the world, a poem, which had received 
more of his time and attention than he usually gave 
to such things, (for he did not estimate his talents 
in this line very highly) was sent to a friend, who 
happened at this period to be resident under the 
same roof with Ella. 

It mightily struck her'fancy, and she^determined 
on obtaining the author's acquaintance. Her mind 
was of that eager and ardent temperature, that 
having once resolved on any measure, she spared no 
time or pams in accomplishing it She accordingly 
sent him by the pobt, a copy of verses, compli* 
menting him on the late production of his muse, 
in terms like herself, easy, airy, and elegant The 
writer was soon discovered, (^or as Pope said of 
Johnson, deterri) and a familiar acquaintance 
Gcmunencedi which was only terminated by death. 

▼€!.!• fib If 
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If Ella's mind and talents had beeoT under th« 
regulation of sedate fedings and sober judgnoent, 
she would have been one of the most deiightfei 
and interesting creatures in the universe ; bnt un» 
fortunately for her, she was in every thing an en- 
thusiast. She obeyed, without refiection, the first 
impulse of her mind. She read whatever excited 
public attention and curiosity, btit she read to 
little or no effect; she impatiently hurried over 
the volumes before her, that she mi^ begin some- 
thing else: the consequence unavoidably was, that 
in a very short interval, she retained no recollection 
of the principal features, facts, and characters, of 
the books she had recently perused. 

She also wrote a great deal, and some spedmens 
of her poetical taste and talent are really very beau- 
tiful; but she wrote with extreme haste, and re- 
yised nothing. She was particularly solicitous, 
and not always with sufficient discrimination, to 
have a personal acquaintance with those of both 
sexes, who were distinguished in the world by 
their reputation for talents. Unhappily for her, 
there was no moderation in her attachments, fixHB 
which she frequently became the victim of artiSoe 
find fraud. Perfectly artless and unsuspicious her- 
self, she thought that intellectual superiority oeces- 
sarily involved ingenuousness, honesty, and truth j 
ilor was she cured of this infirmity^ till her forCuneft 
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had been irretrieTably impaired. Her liberality 
Jcntw no bounds, and she literally gave, till no 
more remained for her to bestow. 

Her captivating manners, her high birth, her 
iconnecti<xis, her talents, necessarily drew a crowd 
of young men about her, for many of whom^ in 
tiieir turns, she suffered love ; but the flame was 
transitory in its effects, nor did she ever seriously 
entangle herself in an engagement which had mar- 
riage for its object, except with one individual, as 
unlike herself, in every possible particular, as the 
imagination can conceive. 

Her playfulness and most bewitching familiarity 
•fteo, however, were the cause of her entangling 
others. Some might be named, who, tbougli 
grave, reserved, and dignified personages, were un- 
Able to resist the fascination of her charms and 
manners, and glided into her net with the easiest 
captivity imaginable. 

There was one very singular character, whom 
accident tiirew in her way, wild, romantic, and 
ingenious like herself. Both were devoted to the 
low of poetry, and they wrote fine things to one 
another, till a great intimacy took place, and the 
gentleman, who was also an enthusiast in all things, 
won^ipped her as his idol. 

The life of this man would of itself make ah en- 
tertaiaiog volume ; a short digression upon it there- 
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fore may be excused. He was almost the next de« 
scendant from one of the most extraordinary men 
of talent and genius that this kingdom ever knew^ 
and apparently inherited many of his progenitor's 
eccentricities. A young man of one of the noblest 
femilies in the kingdom, and immediate heir to a 
dukedom, conceiving himself aggrieved by an illus- 
trious personage, of rank higher than his own, sent 
him a challenge, and a duel was the consequence. 
In the rencontre, the individual challenged, had a 
-very narrow escape, the ball having grazed his 
cheek. * 

The affair necessarily engriossed a considerable 
share of public conversation, and among other 
things of which it was the cause^ our gentleman 
thought proper to publish a most bitter and exas- 
perating pamphlet against the young noblenan who 
bad sent the challenge. ^ 

The consequence was what might naturally be 
Awi4nc expected. CoL L. first enquired whether the au- 
thor was, from his station in life, worthy of his 
resentment. On finding thkt he was a gentleman, 
a duel ensued^ in which the Quixotic advocate of 
Boyalty, was shot through the body^ but asto- 
nished even his adversary by the. courage and firm- 
ness with which he conducted himself. What his 
motive was, pan hardly be imagined ; but as hit 
circumstances were but moderate, he not improbably 
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conceived, that he might be rewarded with patro- 
nage and preferment. This, however, was not the 
case, though it must be acknowledged that the 
h:t\ Ufmli illustrious Personage, whose advocate he had so 
^ rashly been, once sent him compliments of enquiry 
and condolence. 

He was certainly a man of considerable talents, 
and particularly in poetry. He published many 
things, which were well received, and he left a 
great deal more behind him. 

The following extract from an unpublished poem, 
called a Hymn to Venus, occurs in our manuscript, 
and justifies what has been said of the author's 
abilities. 

'* The various world thy various powers delight^ ' 

Thy star precedes the mor n, and gilds tb^ night ; 
Thee^ wheu Aurora's fiugers paint the day. 
In the pure blush of morning we survey ; 
Or throned with Phcebiis as he sets in gold. 
Thy wanner glories in the West behold ; 
Night's radiant orbs lu love and beauty roll. 
Love rules the sky, and Beauty lights the whole. 

'' What space contains, what ample air provides. 
What earth unbosoms, or what ocean hides. 
Thy power proclaims ; each zephyr of the Spring, 
That fans the season with his purple wing. 
To Love^belongs. Then each delightful bower 
Thy pres/cnce f^els, confessing Beauty's power. 

And 
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And blossoms 'mtojoy ; the plumy throQg, 

Beaut/s glad season welcome with their song;, 

As iastinct governs they select their lovesj 

Twas Love thy sparrows paired^ and yoked thy doves/* 

The conclusion is yet better. 

Hail Beauty^ Nature^ or whatever thy naate. 

Fair seed of Jeve^ immortal and the same, ^ 

Informing soul, pure spirit unconfioed, 

Pervading law, of matter and of mind^ 

£temal Truth ! whose universal light 

Directs to happiness, and poyits the right ! — • 

To thee our vows we pay ; to thee belong 

The hymn of praise and honorary song. 

Source of each wi&h, each pleasure, and each hopei 

Till kinder suns the rose of Passion ope ; 

A rose without a thom^ that buds and blows, 

And takes the name of friendship as it grows ; « 

Virtue's own zephyrs on her bosom play. 

An heaven-bom flower, unconscious of decay. 

Then whether in Cythera's suns you rove. 

Or seek the coolness of the Cyprian grove. 

Or Paphos choose, or wander with thy maidfr 

Where all Idalia opens all her shades. 

Chaste goddess come ! and to our isle retire. 

Where Love at Hymen's altars lights his fire ; 

Where Virtue guards, and Beauty lifts her throne, 

Diana's crescent with the Cyprian zone ; 

Oh still on Britain goddess bend thy smiles. 

The Queen of Empire as the Queen of Isle9, 

That takes like thee from silver seas her birth, 

^o rule with e^ual power, and bless the eartb# 

Britain 
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Britain for beauty as for arms renoWd^ 
Victorious Mars by conqueriog Beauty crown'd ; 
To Britain then thy gracious aid extend^ 
And War's own god shall Beauty's cause defend. 

It is impossible to close our account of this most 
singular personage, without giving another example 
of his waywardness and eccentricity. There was a 
wretched creature who molested the streets of Loa- 
don, barbarously insulting and wounding the females 
that he met, upon whom the appellation of Mon- 
ster was therefore bestowed, as it were, by common 
consent. On his apprehension and trial, this gen- 
tleman thought proper to throw down the gauntlet 
as his advocate ; not indeed his advocate with re- 
gard to his crimes, but a sort of legal advocate, 
pointing out the subterfuges of which he might avail 
himself. It was, however, like his insane duel, m* 
effectual in its consequences ; it neither sheltered 
the defendant from universal indignation and 
contempt, nor tended to diminish the severity of 
his punishment 

After various vicissitudes, this unaccountable man 
returned to Ireland, where he was involved in a 
great number of perplexities, animosities, and liti* 
gallons^ and died at no very advanced age. 



CHAIH 



Durius in terns nihil est quod vivat amantft 
Nee modo si sapia9 quod minus esse velis. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

S, HE case of entanglement, on the side of Ella, 
alluded to in the former chapter, was this : — HeF 
limited fortune, notwithstanding her high and proud 
connections, made it expedient for herself and sister, 
to live with an elderly lady, who had also other fe- 
(Sajui^ male boarders. An officer, who had been wounded 
/T in the service of his country in a distant climate, 
with a constitution apparently broken, made appli<r 
cation to be received into the family, of which our 
heroine was a member. The circumstance excited 
great alarm, and occasioned much serious debate. 
At length, after many sage discussions, and beds of 
justice, it was resolved, filsmine contradicente^ that 
a wounded officer, somewhat advanced in life, and 
with an impaired constitution, was not an object to 
awaken the scruples, or alarm the fears of the sister- 
hood. Things, however, turned out quite contrary, 

" Love 
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^ Love (as it is said) laughs at locksmiths ;" and 
8udi a dart was shot from Ella's bright eyes 
through the thorax of the Major, where, by the way, 
there was a ball lodged already, which no medical 
skill could e!{j:tfact, that he surrendered at discretion. 
It is a little whimsical, that this catastrophe was ma- 
liciously predicted to the Lady by our Sexagenarian; 
but the prophecy was at first received with something 
like indignation. '^ Could it be supposed that a 
worn-out soldier, of no family, fortune, or preten- 
sions, could excite any other emotion than pity ?^ 
Pity, however, it is well known, is next a kin to love, 
and so it proved in this instance. The final bsue 
may be narrated in a few M'ords. Application was 
inade to Ella's great and noble friends, for their 
consent to this ill-suited union, to which the Hora« 
dan adage might strictly be applied ; most certainly 
^light they be termed . " impares formas atque 
animoSy^ and the jugum^ had it been worn, would 
have been truly afieneum. 

These mighty people, however, whose generosity 
never extended beyond giving their relative an occa- 
sional dinner, wrapped themselves in their ma^ifi^ 
jcence, and in stately terms, forbade the banns* 
What was to be done in this dilemma ? After due 
deliberation, it was determined that they should 
consider themselves as solemnly pledged, and wait 
for a favourable change of circumstancest Montb^ 

however, 
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howereF) succeeded month, and year followed year, 
and no such change took place. At length,, the 
gentleman's health appeared to be growing worse 
and worse, and it was deemed indispensably, neces- 
sary for his convalescence that he sbpuld remove 
to Bath. Upon this occasion, the iady behaved 
with a characteristic nobleness of mind She 
thought her friend and lover would return no more» 
and that the circumstances in which he was placec^ 
with respect to herself, might induce him to make a 
will in her favour. As soon, therefore, as he had 
arrived at the place of his destination, she wrote to 
inform him, that, after duly considering the little 
probability there existed of their ever being happily 
united^ she thought it best for both, that the engage- 
ment should be dissolved, and the connection at an 
end. Under this impression, therefore, she was 
determined positively to decline any favourable in- 
tention he might retain towards her, if induced to 
make his will. She added the strongest recommen- 
dation in favour of his nephew, whom he had mate- 
rially assistejd in life, and who had also experienced 
many solid benefits from her friendship* 



CHAP. 



ir«getii sibi qui volet vim parare^ ntvem et mulicrenr^ 
Jijaec doo sibi companUo. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

jLHE lover felt and acknowledged the great g09d 
sense and honourable conduct of his mistress ; and 
thus terminated a connection commenced under no 
very auspicious omens, protracted till mutualesteem 
was succeeded by the most perfect indifference^ 
and which ever, during its continuance, was 
interrupted by jax-s and bickerings, the unavoidable 
consequence of inequality, in temper, habits, an4 
age ; and presenting at no period, any favourable 
•prospect of an harmonious union. ' 

The catastxophe of this young lady's history was 
very melancholy. With every talent and accom- 
plishment necessary to adorn the most elevated sta«* 
tion, with every pretension of loveliness, grace, and 
Vianners> with a fortune which, by prudent manage- 
ment, might have secured an honourable, though 
pot a splendid independence, her final exit was not 

very 
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very much unlike that so beautifully recorded by 
Pope, of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 

She first of all impoverished herself, by the pro* 
fuse liberality of her presents to those to whom she 
was partial. She was subsequently induced to lend, 
with the truest motives of generosity and friendship 
on her part, a portion of her capital, on very in* 
sufficient security. This she accordingly lost. 
There was an enthusiasm in her attachments bor- 
dering on infatuation, and very indiscriminating in 
the phpice of its objects. Talent was her great 
idol, before ^hich she bowed, but she often neg^ 
lected to examine and investigate the private cha- 
racter and conduct by w^hich it was accompanied. 
The consequence was, that she was perpetually im- 
posed upon, and did not discover her error till it 
was too late. 

Her finances became finally so exceedingly nar- 
rowed and embarrassed, that penury began to stare 
her )n the face. Her friends, in- some degree to 
ward off this evil, suggested the expediency of her 
publishing two volumes of her poems. This was 
accordingly done, under the inspection of a most 
judicious, able, and compassionate friend, whose 
attentions cheered and soothed the last sorrowful 
moments of her life. To him they were inscribed, 
with a very appropriate address. The reader may 
not be averse to see a specimen. Eji^ uno discti 
omnia. 

THX 
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THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLT. 

Proud of its little day^ enjoying 

The lavish sweets kind Nature yields^ 
In harmless sports each hour employing^ 

Ranging the gardens^ woods^ and fields. 
A lovely Butterfly extending 

Its grateful wing to SoYa warm beams^ 
No dreaded danger saw impending^ 

But basked secure in peaceful dreams. 
A virandering Urchin viewed this treasure^ 

Of gaudy colours fine and gay^ 
Thoughtless consulting but his pleasure^ 

He chased it through the live-long day* 
At last the young but sly dissembler 

Appeared to follow other flies^ 
Then turning seized the little trembler^ 
. Who crushed beneath his fingers dies ! 
Surprized he sees the hasty ruin 

His reckless cruelty had wrought^ 
Th« victim which so long pursuing 

Scarce raised a wish^ or claimed a thought^ 
Now bid the tear of genuine sorrow 

0*er his repentant bosom flow^ 
Yet he'll forget it ere the morrow. 

And deal to others equal woe. 
Thus the vain man, with subtle feigning^ 

Pursues^ o ertakes^ poor woman's heart. 
But soon his hapless prize disdaining, 

She dies the victim of his art» 



Her 
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Her compositions were all of the same character 
and tendency — tender, elegant, and tinged with the 
most romantic sensibility. Whether their publica- 
tion answered the proposed purpose to any effect^ 
may reasonably be questioned ; for in her last ill- 
ness, if she did not actually want the necessaries 
incident to her situation, she had but a very scanty 
supply of them. 

After her death, when the kind friend above 
alluded to, undertook the office of executor, and 
the superintendence of her funeral, barely sufficient 
was got together, to have the last offices performed 
with due decency* 

She carried the preposterous enthusiasm of her 
misguided partialities to the very last. All the valu- 
able trinkets, rings, and jewels, which she had inhe- 
rited, had long since been given away, or otherwise 
disposed of, one diamond ring excepted, which had 
for time immemorial remained in her family. In 
drawing up her will, she liad bequeathed this jewel 
to a popular theatrical performer. Her executor 
having tiuiely knowledge of this, insisted upon its 
erasure, and positively declined having any thing 
to do with her affairs, unless she bequeathed this 
ring to her sister. Shte was prevailed upon, though 
reluctantly, to do so^ 

She died very prematurely, but she had been as 
' negligent of her health, as of her worldly affistirs, 

and 



and indulged in habits^ than which nothing could 
be more pemicioiis in themsclires, or more inju- 
rious to her constitution: Being occasionaUy sub- 
ject to great depression of spirits, and habitually 
a very bad sleeper, she indulged in the use of 
sether and laudanum, to an excess that can hardly 
be credited ; by which, and by various other acts 
of similar imprudence, she doubtless much accele- 
rated her end. 

Among her intimate friends were many of the 
most elevated rank, and she was personally ac- 
quainted with all the females of her time^ who 
were in the least celebrated for their intellectual 
accomplisfameiits. She was the eorrespondent of 
Anna Seward, much acquainted with Mrs. Piozzi, 
Helen Maria Williams, and others who have 
already been mentioned in this narrative. 

Be it permitted us to lament, yes, deeply to 
lament, that no friendly pilot among those upon 
whom she had the claims of kindred and of 
blood, stepped forward, in the progress of her 
little life, to steer her frail vessel through the 
storms and perils of a treacherous world. She 
was left, at a very early age, an prphan adven- 
turer, to find her way, as best she could, o'er un- 
known seas and regions, and many a pelting did 
^he get from divers pitiless storms. 

Poor 
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Poor itlla! one tear at least is pud to tby 
memory, by an individual wlio knew thy worthy 
admired thy talents, and loved tbee with the truest 
warmth of friendship* 

Being so poetical herself, and so addicted to the 
society of those who had the same disposition, vo« 
lumes might perhaps be made of the poems ad- 
dressed to her. The following is selected, as par« 
ticularly descriptive of her character* 

^ Wif ^ beauty^ goodaess, sentiment refin'd^ 

The brightest genius^ with the purest mind ; 

Quick nerves^ to sympathy too nicely strung^ 

And sportive innocence for ever yotmg ; 

Gay beaming smiles, and each still varying grace^ 

Accordant harmony of voice and face; 

Sweet chat, that might despairing anguish soothe ; 

A soul all energy^ a heart all truth ; — 

(Jive it but wings, 'tis angel, goddess. Elf; 

Or add caprice and^-EtLA— 'tis thyself* 



€HAP« 



tdem semper erk quoniam lemper fuit idem* 



CHAPTER LVIL 

XN the preceding narrative, the name of a verjr 
celebrated lady has been introduced, who, for a 
long series of years, greatly attracted public notice^ 
and concerning whom, the loudest praises and the 
bitterest censures have been scattered about with 
unsparing profuseness. This lady was 

Sh6 seems introduced in the RedioUections merely 
as one of those to whom a certain degree of repu- 
tation in the literary world obtained an easy intro«> 
*duction, but by no means from any admiration 
either of her talents, ot her conduct A Iprig iQ«- 
terval of time* elapsed between the first commence- 
ment of acquaintance with this lady, and its last 
renewal; but the impression concerning her, re« 
mained the same — unaltered and unalterable. 

VOL. I. C e H^ 
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Her great characteristic was vanity ; acute, inge« 
nious, and variously informed, she undoubtedly 
was ; but there was a pert levity about her, which 
induced a perpetual suspicion of her accuracy, and 
an affectation also, which it seems wonderful. that 
Dr. Johilson coiild ever have endured 

The fraternity who used to assemble at her par- 
ties, had certain cant words and expressions among 
them, perfectly characteristic of their numerous 
but fantastical sehool. 

Every 6ody admitted to their familiarity was 
termed Dear. Dear Anna Seward, Dear Dr. 
Darwic^, Dear Mrs. Siddons, Dear Sir Lucas 
Pepys, were terms perpetually vibrated in gentle 
undulations round the drawinjj-roonK 
■ No pcpson seems better tor have utiderstood 
this lady's character than Boswell. The term 
Lvoely Lady, in the sense ip which he used it, was 
admirably descriptive of her mind and manner, 
both in writing and^ coaversation. But her works 
and her character have long^ been before the public^ 
who have formed aa adequate estimate of J)oth« 
It i^ not perhaps generally known, that her decline 
of life was characterized with one o£ tliose extraor- 
dinary and preposterous acts^ that fortunately do 
not often occur in society,, but when they do^ are 
invariably animadverted upon- with the aspeiitj[ 
they deserve. 

It 
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It IS very nfotoridus that Mrs. P. had several chil- 
dren, and many grand-children. It is equally well 
ihowd that she' possesses considerable hereditary 
fanded property, to the amount of not fnuc^, if at 
&\l fess thin four thousand pounds a-yean 

tVhat does the reader anticipate ? Why in course 
th^^t ttih property was bequeathed in just and rea- 
soiiabte ^roportiohs to the above-mentioned chil- 
dren and grand-children. No such thing. Such 
a humdrum and every day mode of proceeding 
would have been unworthy of tlie poetess, the 
authoress, the confidential friend of the benevolent 
Johnson. Our lively lady (Boswell, we thank thee 
for that word) aimed at fairer wreaths and brighter 
laurels. No ! diligent; search was to be made in 
the Alps, for some booby relative of the last poor 
dear man, and the search succeeded. A young .^«Vi Lf^ 
Italian mountaineer turned jup, calling himself the f^x u/^vnc ^ 
nephew to the never enough to be lamented musi- 
cian man. He was accordingly- imported to this 
northern region, educated first at an expensive 
school, and afterwards at the University ; and 
upon him, and his heirs for ever, are the estates 
and honours of one of the oldest families of Cam- 
brian origin, irrevocably vested and settled. 

The old family mansion, forsooth, was not good 
enough for his Italian Highness. This was accord- 
ingly pulled down, and a new and splendid struc- 
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fure erected for his Honour, at an expence of not 
much less than twenty thousand pounds. To carjry 
the jest as far as it will possibly endure to be car^ 
ried, this paragon of mothers and of widows, con« 
stantly carries her dear boy^s miniature picture in 
her bosom, and exhibits it, on all occasions, with 
the most unnnatural and preposterous exultation. 

So no more at present^ good people, of the wor-' 
thy hostess of Johnson. 



CRir. 



Accede O tiaea ilia qusp pusill^ 
Ventrem corpore tain geris voracenij 
Tene Pieridam aggredi miEiistroi 
Tene arrodere tam sacros labores 
N^ factum mihi denega. Ecce furti 
Tui exempla^ tu« et voracitatis. 
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W ALK in, Ladies and Gentlemen, and you shall 

see what you shall see. The next female whom you ''«^ 

are to contemplate, sits under that large and spread,*^ ivvXv/kuu 
ing canopy, made, by. the way, out of some old bed- 
furniture ; she is thq celebrated authoress of--*all 
manner of things^ — ^Translations from the German, 
Novels, Sermons, Divinity Tracts, Original Novels, 
founded on domestic facts, and what not besides. 
But to render this lady the amplest justice, we in 
sert the whole of her history, as recorded by tho 
Sexagenarian. 



Crome Hken fht colours and the gFOOnd prqxure^ 
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What is here related concerning this very dis- 
tinguished Lady, must of course be authentic, for 
no other reference is necessary than to her own me- 
morials of herself: these will generally be con- 
firmed by that personal knowledge, which circum- 
stances enabled the writer to possess. She has 
indeed exhibited the portraits of her family, her 
relatives, her friends, and herself, rather in uncouth 
lineaments, and in ^ somewhat high s^yljs of cari- 
cature. This is entirely her own concern, as it 
also is to settle the account with her filial piety, 
for representing parental infirmities in colours too 
vivid to be overlooked, and too characteristic to be 
misapplied* 

But lest we should be mistaken, the reader is en- 
treated, oq the very threshpld, to be assured that pur 
friend's general opinion of this Ladyi is very favoura- 
ble. She possesses considerable talents ; she has cul- 
tivated and imprpyed them by severe ^tudy and ri- 
gprous discipline. Her knowledge of languages is 
very considerable, or once was sp, for we must be 
understood as speaking of days tbat are past She 
i&, or >vas, familiarly conversant with German, 
French, Italian, and other modern languages, and 
far from ignorant either of Greek or Latip. . In- 
deed, when we knew her, she was able to read, and 
did read, the most popular of the Latin classics, 
with considerable facility. With respect to her other 

5 qualities 
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qualities of miml, we ktidw her to be klnd-heartef!^ 
benevotent, and Iiospitable ; always reAdy to listen 
to, and relieve distress ; vefy anxious and zealoiis, 
without any tinge of fanaticism^ . on the subjects bf 
religion and morals. 

Now, reader, with whatever reluctance it may 
be done, it is time to balance the account per 
contra. 

The first and great deficiency, we have to notice, 
js want of judgment In all her original composi- 
tions, she seems to write down every thing ivhich 
presents itself to her mind, without thinking it ne- 
ceteary to use subsequent revision and consideration* 
Hence it is that her sentences are sometimes ex* 
panded to an inordinate length, and her ideas, 
fercible and good perhaps in their first conception, 
are dilated and spun but to' cobweb insubstantiality« 
In her compositions also, there is the grossest 
affectation of learning, and a perpetual use of 
crabbed, uncouth, pedantic expressions; so that of 
two words, where one was simple, explicit, an(f 
perspicuous, and the other of similar import hds ei 
Greek termination, in defiance of all good taste^' 
the latter would be assuredly preferred. There 
seems also, or did seenl, an irresistible propensity, 
to take every gossip anecdote and tea-table chatter 
of Lady Tittle-tattle, Mrs. Go-about, and Sir 
Timothy Newsmonger, as authentic fact> and make 
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tfa«m the occaoon of some fine moralizing theorems, 
and philosophical discussion. There is, or was, 
but this perhaps may be sexual, a marvellous per* 
tinacity in adhering to the opinions and assertions 
once made and avowed, in defiance of counter aur 
thorities, and the best substantiated facts. It is 
far more pleasant to coptemplate the other side of 
the picture. 

It is therefore with no common satisfaction we 
relate, that this lady's perseverancci determination, 
and ponsistent steadiness, in the earlier period of 
life, overcame the most formidable difficulties which 
were interposed between her and the cultivation of 
her mind ; the fortitude with whipb she resisted the 
mean.an4 cruel attempts which were mad^ to keep 
her in a i$(ate of ignorance, and to withhold from 
her every opportunity of improvenaent, is in the 
highest degree hopourfible to her, and mi^rks ver^ 
superior intellectual ^ndpwmeqts, 

I^^^AmIW ^^^ mother, a lowrminded preafure, was actu? 

\mJ^i^/\f\iM^^^y jealous of her, and cpuld not endupe the idea 
khat her daughter should ki)0w aqy thing of which 
she her^plf was ignprant, Shp cpns]:antly insulted 
^ and depressed ber. Her fj^ther, a proud conse- 
quential ipan, had $oaie talents. But let us pause, 
The lady ha^ liersclf told all these things of herself, 
of her mother and father also, though under the ip- 
seniou3 veil of fictitious names and characters, W9 

« sbaU 
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jihall therefore satisfy ourselves by the recapitula* 
tioQ of a few things, which she has not related of 
herself. 

In the first place, her persevering industry and 
determination to obtain somewhat of scientific ac^ 
complbhmentSy was, in her early youth, beyond all 
(example. No obstacles intimidated her, no inter*^ 
ruptions relaxed her ardour, no unkindness turned 
her from her purpose. ^ 

k 

She would read by the scanty and pernicious light 
i>f dying embers ; she would submit to the most 
serious privations ; she would alike defy cold, and 
heat, and hunger, and thirst, in pursuit of her Ob* 
ject ; and she (as she deserved do) obtamed it» 
She qualified herself in case of accident or.misTor** 
tune, though she had no reascHiable grounds for 
expecting the necessity ^c^ operate, to obtain the 
means of livelihood, either as a teacher of others^ 
or as a translator and author. She actually did, 
when in her father's house, without the knowledge 
of her parents, undertake a work for a bookseller, 
^nd. successfully performed it; by which she ob* 
tained a sum of money sufiidently large to procure 
some indulgence she had in view, either of learning 
German, or of purchasing books, or sometlung of 
the kind, which might extend her knowledge, and 
jippiroye ^cr mind. 

SiocQ 
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Sw» 0be be ctme her own oiistr^ss, indepeDdent, 
ftnd opal^nty . the same habits of diligence, have r&- 
tnained ; a certain portion of every day is ndw, as 
before^ r^alarly allotted for a particular study and 
eoaploym^Rtf These habits are perhaps (or were) 
^araeterised by a preciaion, couvenient undoubtr 
cdly to herself> but in a certain degree offensive and 
trouble^oose to such of her inmates, as may not^ 
like herself, happen to move with the regularity of 
a watch. The anticipation or delay of five minutes 
before or after the time precisely fixed for any par- 
ticular object, was wont to occasion a feverish irri- 
tability, and discompose the whole mental machine 
fiDT a long interval* 

• To finish thiasketch, it behoves us to say, that in 
all the varicHis works lirhich have been produced by 
this Lady's pen, every thing good, and wise, and 
virtuous, and pious, is inculcated with all the force 
^ her talents. We believe that her writings, as 
they have had a very extensive, so have they had 
also^ a very salutary circulation. The few faults 
which we have deemed it necessary to point out, 
are -exceedingly venial in themselves, and not of 
importance firom their number; whilst her valu- 
able qualities, her abilities, and her usefulness, en- 
title her to a very considerable place among those 
females, who in modern times have been distin- 
guished by the attention of the public. 

V CHAP. 



Vobis ergo sacra ferenda^ Muss 
Sed qutt viet^ma grata f quae Camomit 
Dicata faostia^? pfwcite O Oamoeiua 
^9V§ haec yiptipni^ sp^.tsmein mavis 
Futufa futitrpr, ^g^ofHigiqM^ gqHUh 



JL HE next feipale who makes her app^aroxH^e In 
our '^ Recollections^" is delineated upder the name pf 

She was the daughter of a fenmbleSviffolkfiyroaer, 
i^nd. her education as limited 9^ pp^^iblQ. Neveiv 
theless, she so strongly felt withv^ herself th^ eon* 
sciousnesa pf talents, and the d^ire gf ind^peAd* 
ence, that, though young and lively, aud though m 
seeming contradiction to all the precept of discre- 
tion, she rushed to the metropolis, vt^ithput either 
recommendalion or protection. Her very first ad- 
venture on her arrival, though in the highest degree 
romantic, and indeed almost incredible, proved her 
security, and procured her a guardian and a husband. 

Not 
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Not knowing whither to go, ishe made some acci- 
dental enquiry of a passenger, who, as apparently 
much older than herself, she presumed would not 
deceive and mblead her. Thus the event hap- 
pened. This same person finding her, on enquiry, 
artless, ignorant of the town, distressed and un- 
happy, compassionated her situation, found her a 
home, and soon afterwards married her. As her 
person was remarkably good, and she appeared to 
have a turn and talent that way, it was resolved 
that she should try her fortune on the stage, where 
she accordingly made her appearance. There was 
an mvincible impediment to her success, in a cer- 
tain defect of enunciation, which all her endeavours 
n^re unavailing to overcome. 

She accordingly left the stage, retaining the 
esteem of all the most considerable performers, and 
without the slightest imputation on the accuracy of 
her conduct Kre long she was left a widpw, and 
commenced author. 

At this period she ;was introduted to our Sexa- 
genarian, and a familiar acquaintance subsisted for 
some years between them. 

Previous to this acquaintance, Elfrida had been 
so far unfortunate, that her principal and most inti- 
mate connections, were among those who opposed 
the measures of government, were warm friends of 
tjbe French Revolution! and some of them tainted 

with 
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ivkh the contagicm of the most extravagant demo^ 
cracy. 

She had also another error. She was herself of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion ; and whether th«, 
idei^ had been communicated finom others, or she had 
imbibed it from her own observations and course 
of reading, she fancied that all the Ecclesiastics 
of the established church, of whatever rank or 
situation, w6re remarkable only for sensuality or del* 
fishness. Among the various ingenious things which 
she published, these two mo&t absurd prejudices 
will be found exceedingly to predominate— ran a«^ 
travagant conception of liberty, and a foolish mis- 
apprehension with respect to the Clerical profession 
of diflferent tenets from her own. 

As it is said of those who are notorious for cir- 
culating falsehoods, that they at last themselves 
believe what they propagate, so is it with respect 
to errors and prejudices early received, and allowed 
for a long continuance to influence the conduct ; 
they are seldom if ever totally laid aside. 

Whether the conversation and society of our 
friend had any tendency to meliorate her sentiments 
on these subjects, is uncertain, for the acquaint- 
ance was interrupted by the removal of each to 
situations distant from one another. Our memo- 
randums inform us, that some exertions were 
made to convince the Lady, that all Bishops were 

not 
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not teASAABiS j fbiif they did nbt 60mt distmctibiis 
and rewards inadvertently, and without due discH- 
oiiiiatidA ; thatt /irtu6; f^ty] ktid lesirAing, ar&re to 
Ve fbatid ifi meln&ers of tiMf English, as iveU as of 
Ike Homatf ctiurd^* ti^ i&ire of liberty was^ I6s3 
likely to* bd pr6judiciAl t6 tKe community, and 
when this sul]Jedli wAs introduced, it was ^ithorit 
-serioo^eBs. 

Thte other e^for of detracting from the? viltre of 
« vefieififbltf Body of meri, masmuch as it vidfated 
^6 int6Mst9 anfd the dignity of truth, tended very 
eobiSMerably f6 diminish her repntatioti. 

El^KJaS ^uWteation^ ^vere very numferous, anij 
of differeAti descriptions.^ She wrote a grc^ deM 
for the stage : in s6ti\^ 6f these atten^pts she was 
eminently successftrl, in ollhtrs she failed altogether. 
Sometff hei ^orks of imagination werie exceed- 
ingly atad deservedly pd'pular, whilst others were of 
the* hiimblest pretensiorf, arid betrayed the ex- 
tremest igrioi'irfce of the charactcfrs she undertook 
to describe. 

She mariaged,. however, orithef whole, to reailize 
i, very considferaibt^' sunl of riioriey, which would 
have enabled her to enjoy the i^esidne of life in 
ease arid irideperiderice. UnlttckHy, in some evil 
hour, a foolish and Chimerical dread of poverty 
took possessiori of her fancy, &nd bad^ srich influ* 
ence upon her mind^ that she abroptfy ga^e up het 

acquaint*^ 
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acquaintance, retired into an obscure lodging, de- 
prived herself of the ordinary comforts she might 
well have afforded, and spent her time in the most 
sordid manner. 

She had a brother, who^ froiii fedings congenial 
with her own, scorned ^he humbler employment of 
a farmer, and would fiat that the *' horn should 
any longer call him up in the morn." Accordingly, 
he joined himself to a eomfaaay of strolling players. 
Here, after a time, he married one of the party, an 
smiable and a<;comf))ished woman, and of cohsidef- 
id>Ie theatrical taleiifs. She appeared with repuCa- 
tioii at many of the provincial^ theatres, particularly 
at Bath, Norwich, and York. Her husband was a 
good-natured, but imprudient man, of no abilities, 
being retained in tbe diffef^fit companies which they 
joined, principally on account of his \^ife*s merit 

It 16 believed that having involved himself in pe- 
cuniary difficulties^ he found it expedient to retire 
to the continent He went to Hamburgh, where 
being one day engaged in a dispute at a billiard- 
lable, a duet ensued', in which he forfeited his life. 

What became of his unfortunate wife is hot known. 
f 
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CHAPTER LX. 

It has been remarked, in the course of the$< 
MemoirS) that the manuscript document from which 
the substance of what has been communicated was 
drawn, was distinguished by any thing rather than 
regularityi or chronological accuracy. Some pains 
have been taken in our progress, to form the mate* 
rials into shape, but not always to our satisfaction. 
We come now to a remarkable proof, that these 
Memorandums were noted down, as they presented 
themsiclves to the recollection, for the two females 
about to be mentioned, should, in point of time^ 
have taken the lead of the class to which they 
belong. Both are mentioned in terms of no ordi* 
nary esteem or regard. We shall first introduce 

Mrs. Yatxs. 

To this distinguished lady, our Sexagenarian ap« 
pears to have been introduced, on his fii^t arrival 
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%lI the metropolis. He could not well hav^ h^eti 
more fortunate, for at her house he immediately 
became acquainted with sotne of the most distin- 
gaished literary characters of the time. There he 
met Murphy, Home, the Author of Douglas^ Ri- 
chard Cumberland, Hoole, the Translator of Ariosto^ 
the Adelphi Adams, old Macklin^ Mrs. Lennox^ 
Mrs. Brook, and various other eminent individuals, 
all of whom, alas ! have now paid the last awful debt 
of nature. 

Of Mrs. Yates's talents in her profession, it would 
be unavailing and useless to speak here. Thefew who 
remember her, cannot but allow, that in characters 
which required majesty, dignity of person, and of 
manner, she was incomparable. It is rather our 
province in this place to render the justice which is 
due to her pre-eminent intellectual endowments, 
her very highly cultivated mind, her polished man- 
ners, her graceful and elegant elocution^ her urba- 
nity, and universal benevolence. It was utterly 
impossible for a young man, hitherto ignorant of the 
world, and but little acquainted with the higher cast 
of society, to have been placed in a better, school* 
Where she tbok a liking, (and no recommendation 
was so effectual to her as a desire of improvement) 
she enjoyed a particular pleasure in making a young 
person acquainted with those little, but inexplicable 
essentials, about which Lord Chesterfield has writ- 
ten volumes, apd which the French emphatically 
vox*, u D d denominate 
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denominate petit es morales^ agremens, and bien" 
seance. Nobody understood them better, or prac- 
tised them with greater effect. She was particularly 
{)artial to young clergymen, and as she was in no 
common degfee delighted with the church service, 
and remarkably punctual in her attendance at pub- 
lic worship, she derived great satisfaction in in- 
structing her young friends in the art of reading 
with emphasis and effect She herself read the 
liturgy in the most impressive manner, and there 
were many clergymen who were not reluctant to 
acknowledge, that if they possessed this valuable 
accomplishment to any degree of excellence, it 
was imputable principally to her suggestions, taste, 
and judgment. 

For a considerable period, Mrs; Yates, in con- 
junction with her most intimate and beloved friend, 
NMrs. Brook, (hereafter to be mentioned) was 
manager of the Opera-house. Under the direction 
of their taste, tiie undertaking flourished to no 
common degree* This circumstance also increased 
the satisfaction of being an inmate at her house, 
which consequently became the resort of many 
distinguished foreigners. 

Mrs. Yates was, however, remarkably circum- 
spect with respect to the characters of those, whom 
she admitted, and at that period, gave no mean 
proof of her diicriminating sagacity, by the utter 

rejectidn 
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rejection of some Italian and French mi^cr^anj^i 
who, though their services were found expedient 
IB th^ Haymarket, could never £nd admission to 
tbe degant parties in Stafford-row. Some of these 
wretches afterwards conspicuously signalized them- 
selves on the theatre of the French Revolution, and 
ultimately met the fipite they richly deserved. Th^ 
taste of this Lady was remarkably correct, in- h^ 
taUe, her furniture, her library, and indeed in 
every thing. 

At the pferiod of her retiring from the stage, Mr9* 
Siddons was gradually rising to the acme of pyblic 
favour; but this did by no means excite in tier ^py 
thing like envy or discontent, apdsheon all oc^- 
sions readily bore testimojiy to th$ merit of her 
rival. On one occasion oi^ly, did she express her- 
self In a manner, which n^ght have led the hearer 
to suspect, that her opinjcoi of Mrs. Siddons was 
not exactly conformable to that of the public.--- 
She was in a box at the theatre, on some occasion 
when Mrs. Siddons appeared in one of her most 
popular characters, and immediately behind h^r^ 
were two Gentlemeo, who were extravagantly loud 
in their applause. Ampng other specifications pf 
^er excellence, ppe of them highly extolled h^r 
voice, observing that her vpice was like that of a 
man. Upon this, Mrs. Yates turned round, and 
9aid with 4 srpile, ^^ It is the first tin^e I ever 

D d f heard 
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heard it remarked, by way of compliment to a lady, 
that her voice resembled that of a man." 

It seems indispensable in one, who knew her 
for many years with the greatest familiarity of 
friendship, to render, as far as possible, an act of 
justice. It was maliciously reported, and too ge- 
nerally believed, (for the most unsupported calum- 
nies, like the wildest aberrations from the simplicity- 
and purity of the gospel, are always certain of 
meeting with friends and proselytes) that in the 
decline of life, she indulged in habits of inebriety. 

The writer of this article may boldly assert, that 
he never witnessed the smallest appearance of any 
such irregularity, nor could discover any propensity 
to improper indulgence of any kind. One fault 
she had^ which, with respect to the unfortunate 
object concerned, was attended with very fatal con- 
sequences. Mr. Yates had a niece, who was edu- 
cated at his expence somewhere in France. On 
her removal to England, she was received into the 
house of her uncle, and was a sort of humble com- 
panion to the Lady. 

Mrs. Yates was hasty and passionate, and, on 
the least provocation from this poor girl, she would, 
by way of punishment, order her into the kitchen. 
The consequence may easily be anticipated— -she 
married the footman. The calamities in which 
she was afterwards involved, excefed the ordinary 

degrees 
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degrees of human suffering. She was discarded by 
her relations, her husband turned out exceedingly 
worthless, and she was left a widow and a beggar 
with several children. 

Miss Yates had a brother, who was a lieutenant 
in the navy, an amiable and ingenious man ; but his 
Btory would carry us beyond our bounds, and has 
little ,to do with our more immediate object. He 
was shot in his attempts to get into his uncle's 
house, to whose property he thought, as heir at 
law, he had just claim. He also left a widow in 
distress. What the ultimate fate was of these truly 
unhappy people, was not known when this was 
written. 

To return to Mrs. Yates. She was afflicted, 
towards the close of life, by a most painful ill- 
ness, and her sufferings were exceedingly severe. 
She endured them with a pious and Christian-like 
constancy ; regularly had the prayers of the church 
read to her when she was not able to read them her* 
self, and died with the greatest composure and re^ 
§ignation« 



CHA^. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

J^lLRS. Yates^ in her last illness^ and indeed for a 
considerable period which preceded it^ had the 
consolation and the society of her beloved friend, 
Mrs. Brook. Her testimony, declared in the 
strongest and most unequivocal manner, is also to 
be added to that of the narrative, in contradiction 
of the aspersion on the fame of Mrs. Yates, to 
which there has. before been allusion. 

Mrs. Brook was a very distinguished woman; 
ibe had excellent and highly cultivated talentS| 
and made the best use of them. She was very 
highly esteemed by Dr. Johnson, who frequently 
visited her, and she also reckoned among her 
friends, some of the most distinguished literary 
characters of her time. The friendship between 
her and Mrs. Yates, commenced at an early period, 
and was only terminated by death. Her husband 
was Chaplain to the English garrison at Quebec, 

and 
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and she accompanied him Either. Previously to' 
her departure for Canada, she gave an entertain- 
ment»to her particular friends, among whom was 
Dr. JohnsOn. On tlie breaking up of the com- 
pany, the Doctor, with the rest, took leave of their 
hostess with the customary good wishes. After a 
little interval, the servant came to the drawing- 
room, to inform Mrs. Brook, that Dr. Johnson 
wbhed to speak with her in the parlour below. 
She aecordbgly went down to him. " Madam,^ 
said the Doctor, on her entermg the room, with 
his usual solemnity of manner, ^* I thought I might 
never see you again, so I wished to salute you 
before we parted, w|ridi I did not choose to do 
before company." . The Doctor accordingly saluted 
her, and took his leave. This anecdote was com- 
mimicated to tlie writer by Mrs. Brook herself. 

On her return from Canada, she wrote and pub- 
liriied Emily Montague, which was universally ad- 
mired, as Well for the story as for the very beauti- 
ful descriptions of the scenery she had j list visited. 
It is not, however, intended in this place, nor in- 
deed would it be expedient, to enter into any cri- 
tical discussion concerning this excellent woman's 
various works. They were all well received, ex- 
cept, perhaps, one or two of her pieces for the 
stage. She had been on good terms with Garrick, 
but she conceived that he bad treated her ill, by 

the 
9 
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the rejection of a tragedy ; and though one of 
t'be mildest and gentlest of human beings, she 
took her revenge in a novel called • - The Excur'- 
$ion." She i^tired from the world on the death 
of h|3r friend^ Mrs^ Yates> and finished her career 
^t the hou$e of her spn^ who was a clergyman in 
Lincolnshire* 

|ier husbfuid, Dr. Bropk, was a very extraor* 
dinary pprsonage, and in no one instance bore the 
smallest resemblance tp his partner. He was one 
pf the finest figures for an artist that can be ima- 
gined, having a post impressive countenance, and 
^air as white as snow. He was one of the greatest 
bon vivants of his time, had considerable conver- 
sation talents, and a very numerous circle of friends. 

4 

But the deity of the tabic was almost the only one 
he worshipped with consistent devotion, and in 
pursuance of this ol3Ject, he was a member of a 
club which was called Number Six. It consisted 
of six merqbers ; they met at six in the eveningi 
and never parted till six in the morning. 

Notwithstanding his habitual indulgence in the 
festivities pf the tabl^, the old Gentleman lived to 
% very advanced age, and died within five days of 
his wife. 

The son was an amiable man, of no yery re- 
fnarkfi^ble talepts, except for music ; he was an ad- 
mirable performer on the German fiute. He was 

educate^ 
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f ducated at St. Paul's school, from whence he 
went to Cambridge^ and afterwards to reside on 
9L small piece of preferment purchased for him by 
|iis motl^er. There he died early^ 
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Et sum pulchra hcet, tabula imperfecta^ reiii|iik 
Diffidens arti^ me rude pictor opus. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

JLHE manuscript now reverts to another, and a 
much more modem period, and speaks of an indi- 
vidual, sut*ely not less entitled both to admiration 
and esteem, thaa any who have preceded. 

When the name of J frtfmvfr B ^^^^ - is intro- 
duced, we do not apprehend that our friend will 
incur the suspicion of being too lavish in his com- 
mendation, or will be censured for being too cir- 
cumstantial in his communication. 

Unfortunately, there exist too few sources of 
intelligence. There is but little more to detail^ 
than that at a very early period, and long before 
she was a candidate for literary fame and distinc- 
tion, our Sexagenarian met her familiarly at the 
house of her very excellent, amiable, and accom- 
plished brother, Dr. B. ; as well as at other social 
places of intercourse, where literary people were 

made 
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made welcome. The great characteristic by which 
she was ' pre eminently distinguished, was an un- 
affected diffidence and modest reserve ; not at all 
prominent in conversation, always desirous of in- 
formation, never making display of the powers she 
herself possessed, but courteously and agreeably 
inviting tbe unfolding of those sources of instruc- 
tion, which she knew appertained to others. 

It does not appear that the high reputation she 
has deservedly acquired, has in this particular at 
all diminished her claims to respect and esteem. 
She bears her faculties meekly ; or at least she did, 
when he who writes had the opportunity of duly 
appreciating her estimable qualities. Her talents 
are before the public ; and if this work were in- 
tended as an arena for the display of critical 
acamen, the opportunity would readily be em- 
braeed, of paying the tribute of esteem which is 
most unaffectedly felt, and in this place sincerely 
acknowledged. But we must be satisfied with the 
declaration, that the short and passing acquaint- 
ance with J-r: — B , was a circumstance upon 

wkich the Sexagenarian has, in his manuscript no- 
tices, expressed himself with particular earnestness^ 
of satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 
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ff iQale of as different a description and character 
98 cah well be imagined. In making this assertion^ 
we would not, in the slightest degree, be understood 
to depreciate the meritSi the virtues, or the talent^ 

of OW 

Mrs.' ♦ * * ♦, 

The Sexagenarian has taken occasion to speak 

of female personages equally respectable in society, 

equally estimable for their talents, and perhaps 

equally amiable in private life, but still as opposite 

as possible in character, temper, and manners. 

• Let the reader oppose in imagination, Mrs. Cooper 

to Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Hannah More to Mrs. Wol- 

stoncroft, Mrs, Hayley to Mrs. Trimmer, and the 

only conclusion to be drawn is, that from the mixed 

characters of life, we must extract as we can^ what 

. is. useful, convenient, and grateful 

Tho 
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The subject of Mrs. * * * *, therefore, who was^ 
known to the Sexagenarian from childhood, is en* 
tered upon without feeling the necessity of apology, 
(if any thing shall find its way from our notes not 
altogether acceptable) to the Lady herself if she 
may yet survive to read these Memoirs, or to any 
of the numerous friends whom she has necessarily 
and meritoriously acquired. 

From a child she gave indications of talents above 
the ordinary level, but her earliest propensity was 
for music, in which she soon became a proficient; 
and in the provincial town where she resided, fre* 
quently entertained aqd enlivened numerous parties 
with her concerts. From music to poetry, the tran* 
jBition is natural and easy; she wrote, when very 
young, many elegant and beautiful things, which 
perhaps have not been excelled by any of the pro- 
ductions of her maturer year& 

Her natural connections, her education, and the 
principles in which she had been brought up, gave 
ber an unavoidable predilection in favour of those, 
who, on the breaking out of the French Revolution^ 
Tainly imagined that a glorious opportunity was 
presenting itself, for the melioration of the condition 
of mankind. 

She was, however, steady Imd consistent, and 
did not, like her friends, Mrs. Wolstonecroft and 
Helen Maria Williams^ expose and disgrace ber« 

self. 
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self. On one occasion, indeed, her enthusiasm got the 
better both of her prudence, and the natural deli- 
cacy of her sex. She attended the trial of her ad- 
mired — what shall we call him ? Patriot ! — ^Well 
then, Patriot, if you please. Home Tooke, for 
High Treason. When the verdict of ^' Not guilty'^ 
was pronounced, she scrambled over seats and 
benches as she could, and hastening to where he 
stood, kissed him in the public court 

When young, she was of a very lively and cheer- 
ful temper, of which character her earliest compo- 
sitions exhibited the amplest testimony. It may 

N, 

be conjectured, that about this period, her sensi- 
bility and tenderness must have received some very 
acute wounds, for almost all her subsequent publi- 
cations were of the most melancholy cast and ten- 
dency. Misery, deep and dreadful misery, seemed 
alone to be her favourite subject, to call forth all 
her talents, and to occupy the whole of her imagi- 
nation. 

Her union with a celebrated artist, could no^ as 
one should think, be entirely congenial to her na- 
tural habits and propensities. They who knew her 
from her childhood, held up their hands in asto- 
nishment; but Venus delights in these vagaries. 
At his decease, it seemed for a time as if other 
and higher destmies awaited her ; but she was still 
a widow when these Memorandums were committed 

to paper. 

When 
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When it is added, by way of conclusion to this 
sketch, that she was a most affectionate and dutiful 
daughter, warm and animated in her attachments, 
lively and agreeable in conversation, steady and 
consistent in her principles, if she could have 
known who it was that bore this testimony in her 
favour, she would perhaps have been more than 
satisfied. 

This also may tend to spften the resentment to 
which she may be inclined to give way, when it is 
still further added, that the flattering attentions 
she received from her childhood, so far spoiled her, 
that whatever she does^ or says, or writes, is some- 
what tinged widi vanity and self-conceit, and that 
perhajis no more perfect picture was ever exbi* 
bited in society, of a Predcuse. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

V ERY high in the circles of taste and eleganCef^ 
stood the female who is next commemorated. 
Herself possessed of no inconsiderable portion of 
talents of various kinds, she had the happy knack 
of bringing together, on a very pleasant footing, the 
most distinguished literary characters. 
%t IffUilMlA At the house of Mrs. J. H. there were found 

once in every week, elegant individuals of both 
sexes, whose acquaintance was generally culti- 
vated for their abilities, their knowledge, or theif 
taste. 

Horace Walpole, Chief Baron Maedonald, and 
bis very accomplished wife, Lady Louisa, Mrs« 
Montague, Mrs. Carter, Lady Herries, Joanna 
Baillie, Sir Charles Blagden, Mr. Matthias, Dr. F. 
Russel, the Lady's husband, the eminent J. H- — * 
her brolh^r^ th^ no less eminent £• H, with a 

7 long 
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long catalogue of other names of greater oi less 
eel^^brity. . 

They were foi" the most part conversation par- 
ties^ though music was occasionally introduced^ 
The Lady Hostess possessed an excellent taste 
for poetry, and at a qertain period after the deatl\ 
of ' her husband, published a very elegant octavo 
volumQ of her compositions. ^ Of these, msiff had 
been set to musicj and became exceedingly popu- 
lar ; one in particular, the " Song of the Dying 
Indian Chiefi" was universally and deservedly 
esteemed. 

. The society above alluded to> as has been slightly 
Observed before^ was by certain sapient folks, treated 
with ridicule, and denominated a Slue Stocking 
Clubb It had. nevertheless a viery beneficial ten- 
dency. It was an excellent school for good man^" 
ners. It gave a pleasing and a useful bias to the 
minds of young peot)lei and of females in particu-^ 
kf ; encouraging them, by seeing the deference 
paid to aceomplished minds, to cultivate their own. 
The conver)3ation, though easy and unaffected^ was 
always Of an instructive kind ; and it was impos-> 
Bible to leave the meetings without gaining either 
knowledge^ or at least a direction where farther 
information on matters of science, might be olAained* 
The merits of new books were discussed, the pur-« 
suits aad designs of authors, literary undertakings 

VOL, I* £ e proposed; 
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pf dposed ; nor on the other hatnd, did there arppeaf 
any thing in the conduct or constitution of these 
IheetihgSy to require or deserve rklicule^-^very far 
the confrafy. 

The Lady President tea* lovely in her person^ 
of the ihost captivating manners, and on all occa* 
^ons exhibited a salutary exemplar for the study 
4nd imitation of the young people about heiv 

It is neither to be wondered, considering the spirit 
of the man^ nor much to be lamented, that she was 
liot left in a state of affluence by her husband, since 
the nation, by purchasing the truly curious and 
taluable mu^um, collected by Mr. H. and ar- 
ranged scientifically by him, with the assistaneQ ci 
his brother-in-law, Mr. H. at the sam^ time secur^ 
her honourable independence, and provided for the 
public^ an admirable school of naljiral faifttory and 
eomparative anatomy. 

We are fast approaching at length to the limits 
we had prescribed to ourselves, for the discussbn of 
these sketches of female bi(^raphy. Not that our 
catalogue is by any means exhausted — ^very far 
otherwise. In the course of a protracted literary 
life, it appears from our notes, that there were bot 
shany females Who, by general tonsdnt, claim ed and 
were allowed ascendancy and distidction, on account 
of their talents, to whose society, our Sexagenariati 
had not acceiss. Indeed, the manuscript front which 
thisse Memorials are derived, contain a number of 

anecdotes. 
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ftifiSddotes, ih« dammunication of wlttcfa troutd prth 
bably affoi*d as much amuseifient as any which 
ttiay have preceded. But there is still such abuil^ 
dan^e of materials before us, that eom predion 
seems beginning to be necessary. We slmll theref'- 
fore close this head with a brief description of a 
Lady, who may rank with the proudest and the 
highesl, }n the scale of intellectual endowmenft&; 
who has also afforded no unarailing assistafice iti 
works requiriiig great and various erudition, sound 
judgment, and much critical acuteness. 

Though educated in the principles' of Dissenters, 
she was in the early part of her life engaged to be ^ f. jp rjl 
married to aclergymM^^ who was preceptor to one. u j 
of the branches of the Royal Family* He unfor- ^''**^^-^ 
tunately died, litnd she afterwards united herself to 
a Dignitary of the Church, whose learning, abilities, 
and virtues, have since deservedly obtained for him 
a seat upon the Episcopal Bench. 

She was ever and invariably distinguished for the 
assiduous cultivation of her mind, her extensive 
and various knowledge, and indeed for her general 
love of literature ; but she was more particularly 
remarkable for her fondness of theological studies, 
in which she became an extraordinary proficients 
Indeed it has often been asserted, (nor has the ^ 
assertion ever been from authority contradicted) 
that a DQpular work on Prophecy was very mate* Ik^ 

£ e S mlly 
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rially mdebtedy not merely to this Lady's stipes*' 
..tiaD3 and assistance, but that no inconsiderable por* 
tion of it was actually written by her pen. 

That she has composed many other things, there 
can be no doubt ; and that they are alike distin^ 
guished by extensive information, judgment, and 
acuteness, must be equally certain. But this is not 
her Only praise* In the higher and more important 
. offices of private life, she has done honour to an 
elevated station, and effectually and usefully ful- 
filled everv duty in the cii*cle of female obligation. 
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Pf incipibus placiUMe viris non ultima laus eit* 



CHAPTER LX V. 

W £ must now go back, and revert to the p^ 
riod dt which we were, when the expediency of 
introducing a discussion on the characters and qua- 
lities of eminent female personages, suggested itself 
from our notes. Our digression commenced at the 
time when we were about to notice, that the prc^ 
sumed usefulness of our Sexagenarian's literary 
jabours and pursuits, occasioned his being intro- 
duced to Archbishop Moore, to Bishops Barring* 
ton, Porteus, Dampier, Tomline, &nd Burgess, &c, 
and others of the Episcopal Bench. All treated him 
with kindness. Of all, if he has not said italready, 
he has something to say, and of some not a little* 

Of Archbishop Moore, the distance of rank was 
too great, and the opportunities of fonningany judg** 
iiient top liiK^ibsd, for hiip to a^ccrtWQ much about the 
extent of hig intellectual powers and accomplishments. 
But there was a graciousaessi an affability^ a be- 

nevolenccii 
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DCyolcnce, tempered with dignity, which could no^ 
fail strongly to impf ess, and eftectually ^o cppciliatis 
those who were admitted to his presencie/ There 
was, mprjeover, obviously conspicuous, ai) arden^ 
desire to discharge vigHajitly and accurately, jthe 
duties pf his exalted station. 

When the writer of tiaese HecpUectioos firs); saw 
him, the mighty monster of the French Reyolutipi) 
was rearing its Inferna^ brood of assassins, infidels^ 
and miscreants ; and the Archbishop sagaciously 
•i(tiresaw end predicted, the horrible calamities which 
»'ould be produced, by letting thp^ faell-houndi} 
loose upon society. It wte bis peculiar prorince 
i$snd duty, to guard against th^ circulation of ^he 
^ison iu this country, as far as religion was con- 
•cerned. He felt the full importance of his st:i^tipa. 
The Kteady advocates of loyalty and truth, found 
in his Grace, a friend, protect(Hr^ ^nd ppunsellor. 
•He collected the abl^t amoisg them tender i>nQ 
banner, and by animating their seal, encouraging 
if heir eiibrts, and rewarding tbeif exertion^, fornied 
ja, bulwark for the defence and preservation of thet 
church as coiine^^ with the s(dte, which alikq 
defied the opem mid avowtd attacks of foreign ad- 
versaries^ a«id the ^ove formidable, because mpne^ 
4^u]sa4 mdifieorJefti ^macbinatioiis of domestic con- 
ipiraton. 

Peace 
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Peaee to his memory. Oil the ^rsC introdyctioii 
of our friend, he anticipated biqi by graciously 
faying — '^ I know how assiduously and how use* 
fully you have exercisi^ your time and taleats, an^ 
acknowledge your claim on the country and myself. 
Cqpsider me as your i^)en4«^ He testified his 
friendship and good opinion by ;something better 
than words. 

Alike in their sense of the dut^Ois of the^r high 
stations, equally attached to the constitution and 
ecclesiastical establishment of their coqntry, and 
resolved by every effort to support and defend both^ 
in the same degree administering protection and 
encouragement to those, who in arduous and pe* 
rilous times avowed their loyalty, and /strenuously 
vindicated their fejth, Bishop B ^ * * *, as far as WMU^ W 
talents and learning are concerned, was cast in a 
yet higher mould. No further comparison need b^ 
made. Without entering into any political disqui- 
sitions, which might eventually lead to contrariety 
of opinions, it may be confidently asserted in this 
place, without apprehension of dispute, that Bishop 
B * * * * 's character has been invariably and con- 
sistently, that of the friend afjjl. patron of all who 
claimed his notice from the merits of learning, ta* ^ 
lents, or virtue. In the different situations which he 
has so honourably filled, his first care seems to have 
been tp single out those who mei:i(ed hi^ distinction^ 

and 
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and without regard t& the incidental circumstances 
of rank, or external recommendation, to confer his 
favours and his bounty, promptly and substantially 
tipon them. 

There are but few individuals whd, within the 
last fifty years, have been esteemed for their parts 
and learning, who have not been honoured by his 
notice, and admitted to bis table. But this is not 
all. His Lordship has not unfrequently conferred 
rewards upon learned and useful men, with no other 
knowledge of tljuem than their works, communi- 
cated with no other recommendation than their 
good name. Perhaps there is not an instance be- 
yond the limit of his own family, where there was 
any excitement or inducement to the communication 
of his favours, but the decided and unequivocal tes- 
timony of the merits or virtues of the objects re- 
ceiving them. This too at a time when it was too 
generally understood, and it is to be feared too 
justly believed, that political and parliamentary 
interest and interposition, presented almost the 
only path to ecclesiastical promotion. The term 
almost is used, because there are some noble ex- 
ceptions to the coilrary in the conduct of Bishop 
Porteus more particularly, hereafter to be men- 
tioned, as well as of some ojther ornaments to the 
Episcopal Bench. 

■ 

Put 
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But Bishop B * * * * -must not be considered 
and estimated as the mere patron of literature ; he 
always and successfully Cultivated it himself, wa3 
ever deemed an excellent scholar ; and the dif- 
ferent Charges, Sermons, and Tracts, which he has 
at various times given to the world, are to be 
classed among our happiest specimens of elegance, 
purity, and simplicity of diction. 

If his Lordship had ever condescended to do, 
what is here, it is feared, very imperfectly attempted, 
what an admirable miscellany he must have pro- 
duced. Having lived familiarly with the most 
leamedj^ and most eminent ; learned himself, and 
by his example, courtesy, and affability, inviting 
his friends to unfold their intellectual treasures, a 
Common Place-Book from such a hand, must have 
afforded hints . for many desirable works ; might 
have detected the sources of error, so as to prevent 
their repetition, and correct their tendency; and 
must have preserved innumerable anecdotes for the 
instruction and delight of posterity. 

We le«.ve this article very reluctantly, for nothing 
could be more easy, from the knowledge commu- ^ 
oicated in these Recollections, of instances on the 
part of the Bishop, of extraordinary zeal in the 
cause of learning, and of most generous and bene- 
' volent interposition in behalf of oppressed and 
suffering merit, thaa to extend these Remarks to an 

almost 
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ulrnost Sp4efinite length. No work of learning re« 
4)uinog patronage^ which promisecl illumination of 
tvl^t wa$ before obscure, improvement of any sci^ 
fOtifical pursuits, increase of utility in any depart^ 
ment of the arts, was ever known to solicit Bishop 
P * # # * >g countenance in vain. No case of be» 
ncTcdeoce, where the circumstances claimed and 
inerited assistance, ev^r came before him without 
1>eiiig relieved* 

Two individuals who afterwards adorned the 

• 

Episcopal Bench, w^re lirst introduced to notioe 
as his domestic chaplains. Tl^e stalls of Durham 
])ear strong and satisfactory evidence of his unti* 
inited liberality in rewarding learning and virtue. 
But we must turn aside frona this agreeable and 
cheering prospect, to contemplate another, which, 
if inferior at all in any of the requbites to make a 
mo)*al picture perfect, can only be ^ in points of 
comparative unimportangct 



CHAP. 



|%4<1 ^^^f ^^ cjptusi plenl quid hoiioirHbiis amii 
^rofuemntj sacn? et vi^a <)iud artibus acta i 
AbituUt una dies a?vi decus, ictaque luctu 
(Conticujit I^tiie tnstis ii|cundia lingu^ 
fJnic^ spjUcUb quondam tutela salu9que : 

* fllesenatuQ 
y wdex, jjjle fpri^ legum ritusq^e togaeqfiQ^ 



CHAPTER LXVL 

J^ILDy ptQus, good^ and amiable, beneficent 
^Imost beypnd e^ample^ candid in the construction 
pf error, leniei^t even to those whose conduct he 
(disapproved, but strenuous, firm, and courageous, 
}n bis vindication of the causes of religion and loy-^ 
alty J extensively, if not profoundly, learned himself, 
but vigilant in discovering merit, anxious and gene- 
rous in the universal encouragement of science; 
active in promoting thj3 cause of benevolence, 
steady in his friendships, constant in his engage- 
ments, extremely cautious of inspiring hopes wbid^ 
it was npt his determined purpose to gratify — such 
was Bishop Pprteus ; such is the impression of hia 

character 
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character and virtues in the breast of one who 
knew him, if it may be permitted so to say, with 
great intimacy for twenty years ; saw him under 
different circumstances, which put his judgment, 
discernment, and temper to the proof, and who never 
knew him* in the least defective in those essential 
qualities which ought to characterise q. Christian 
Bishop. 

Yet as all have tkeir infirmities and failings, he 
was not withoui his. He was timid with respect 
to the general opinion, and was sometimes diverted 
^from his purpose, by an impudent paragraph in a 
newspaper, or by an anonymous letter. Alterca- 
tion and dispqte were so abhorrent from his na- 
ture, that he has on certain occasions compromised 
his dignity, to avoid them. But let that pass— he 
'had no other weakness. Nothing so delighted him 
'as the communication of happiness, and the exer- 
.cise of benevolence. He who writes this, had on 
.various occasions the high honour of being his 
almoner ; and it is really difBcult to imagine, the 
. remote situations, and various circumstances of in- 
digencc, to which the strea.m of . his bounty was 
directed. 

His situation as Metropolitan Bishop, exposed 

.bim to a prodigious number of applications, . from 

the poorer order of clergymen. Lopdon is the 

. ppiot to which all direct their way, when matters 

have 
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iHive gone wrong in the provinces, either from mi;^ 
fortune, miseonduct, or disappointed speculation. 
He attended to all, and relieved most One pecu- 
liarity be had, which his successors, however ami^ 
able, or deserving they may be, would* do well to 
imitate. He considered every clergyman as enti- 
tled to personal respect and attention ; nor did he 
ever permit any letter to remain for more than a 
day unanswered. If he could not comply with the 
solicitation, he tempered his refusal with kindness 
and complacency. Nothing more highly gratified 
him, than an opportunity of indulging his wishes 
and intentions with respect to those whom he aU 
lowed to look to him with expectation. 

In many instwces he conferred preferment un*p4 
expected and unsolicited. The present D. of ^•'Lq^.^jJ^L 
had never been introduced to him, when he re- JJr 

ceived a letter, offering him the living of St James s, 
Westminster^ He gave in the same manner, oho 
of the best Prebends of his Cathedral Church ta 
Dn Paley. He wa$ solely influenced, as he often 
said, in the first instance, by the deserved reputa- 
tion of Mr. A. as a preacher, and in the second by ^Uiil^Xuxtf 
th^ excellence and utility of Dr. Faley's writings. 

He demonstrated the very high estimation in 
which he held the venerable Mrs. Carter, by be- 
stowing preferment upon her nephew ; and he 
marked the great value which he put upon Mrs. 

Trimmer's 
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Tnmnier^s meritoncnis exertions md literary k^ 
boursy by conferring a similar favour ufKm her sodi 
His noble behaviour and generous intentions to* 
wards Dr. Beattie, are sutHciently detailed ki the 
Ufe of tiiat amiable man, and excellent writer, by 
Forbes. He gave, with a very slight personai 
J^nowledge of the individual, a considerable benefice 
to Mr. Twining) the learned Translator of Aristotle'd 
Poetics^ from no other indncement thw his eiMeem 
fer his talents Bnd erudition. 

As a reward for protracted, active, and useful 

aervice, in the laborious oflloe of Curate of Fulbam^ 

he bestowed a valuable living upon '****, the 

^ V Oiaiw Secretary of the Bible Society^ Many, a greM 

many other instances of the kind, might easily be 
^ specified ; indeed it was very obvious to aU who 
' knew him, that having provided for those to whom 
the ties of consanguinity and relationship, ^ve 
clums tipon him, bis earnest employment was to 
«0ek out those, who for their piefty, their asefdlness, 
0t their Icaraing, were suitable objects of his p»- 
tronage. Th^6 is probably no example, at least 
in modem times, of cmy Prelate's distinguishing 
with sucth soiid marks of kin^ss, so great a nim|fc 
ber of literary characters. 

Hi^ last act of beneficence 6f this kind, was f Imt 
perhaps which most of all occasioned his judgment 
to he sailed in quoition ; but his motives were p 

purci 
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p0r6, and his intentions as laudabte, as iii any h^ • 
staoce^ in which he had ever beeii called upon ta 
Exercise his discretion. He had often and seriously 
lamented, that Oriental literature was not suffict<<* 
ently cultivated by those who were destined for thtf 
ministerial office in the church, and he always wished 
for an opportunity of demonstrating his wishes and 
feelings on this subject. 

About the year 1808, a^rson Was introdoced ^.h4m 
to him who had been bom in Prussia, educaUKl iil % ^hkt 
Koningsberg, and had a licence for pleaching 
granted him according to the ecclesiastical cei^ 
monies of that country. He was afterwards elected 
by the people of Dantzick to the situation of Pastor 
to the Erangelical German Community settled a£ 
Smyrna. 

H^re he eihployed his leisure in the study of tbe^ 

« 

Oriental languages, and here also hk learned 
English ; and having occasionally been permitted 
to perform the duty in English, at the chapel of 
tiiat nation^ he was afterwards appointed to that 
office by the Levant Company* From Smyrna he 
ifisited Egypt, from thence tvent to Syria and Jeru- 
falem, and the more memorable places specified 
iil Scripture. He next visited Damascus, Balbec, 
and the monastery of St John* From thence he 
travelled to Tripoli and Aleppo, and visiting some 
of the Islands in his wa^^ returned to Smyrna by 

sea. 
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sea. Having resided here some tiixie, he went to 
.Constantinople^ and indulging his curiosity ^^ith 
respect to all the Greek islands of repute, be again 
returned to Smyrna. In 179^9 h^ >^as introduced 
to Mr. Wilbraham, in whose company he examined 
the site of ancient Babylon, and crossing the Eu- 
phrates and the llgris, visited Bagdad. From 
Bagdad the travellers made a journey through 
Hamedan/ the ancient Ecbatana, to Ispahan, and 
to Persepolis and Shiraz. From the last place they 
went to Bussorah, and crossing the desart, after 
various deviations in different directions, once more 
took up his abode at Smyrna. 

His subsequent adventures w^re not a little ex* 
traordinary. A dreadful insurrection of the Turkish 
mob compelled him to leave Smyrna, from which 
place he departed with two pupils, on his way to 
Europe, on board an Imperial ship. They had 
hardly entered the Adriatic gulph, before they were 
taken by a Tripoline corsair, and carried to Modor. 
At Modor he and his pupils were released by an 
English renegado, v^ho had the command of the 
Tripoline squadron, and who remembered having 
seen them at Smyrna. 

From Modor, therefore, they took their depar- 
ture for Zante; but the trench, who were then, 
masters of the Seven Islands, detained them a& 
prisoners of war. They were carried before Ge- 
neral 
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neral Chabot at Corfu, who treated them with 
civility, and gave them permission to proceed to 
Venice ; thence they got to Vienna, Berlin, Ham* 
burgh, and finally to England. 

At this point, and not without reason, the ihdi-. 
vidual, from Avhose short account of himself, printed 
at the Bishop's expence, and distributed to hb 
friends, this is taken, emphatically exclaims, 

" How happy was I to see that most enviable 
country !" 

In England he had recommendations from the 
Levant Company to the Bishop of London. 

The sequel is very short. In this person the 
good and amiable Bishop thought he had found 
the very man he wanted, viz. one who was well 
versed in the Oriental languages, and who, with 
suitable encouragement, would devote his time and 
knowledge to the elucidation of Scripture. 

He did not perhaps consider that other qualities 
are indispensably necessary for this high and im- 
portant office, than the mere knowledge of Arabic, 
with some acquaintance with Syriac, in addition to 
having personally visited many of the places de- 
scribed in Scripture. Be this as it may, the most 
desirable living in his diocese becoming vacant, one 
which had been filled at different times by some of 
the greatest ornaments of the church, he gave it to 
this same personage. It would be invidious to 

vox. I. F f enter 
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enter into any discussion on tlie merits of the person 
who was thus dbtinguished ; but it may be ob« 
served, that the good Bis'hop's views do not appear 
to have been altogether answered. Two things are 
certain :— first, that no publication has yet appeared 
from this quarter, illustrative of the Sacred Writings, 
or demonstrative of intimate acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages ; and secondly, that much dis- 
content was excited by this proceeding among the 
clergy of the diocese, who veiy naturally suggested 
the enquiry, whether there Was not among those 
who were personally known to the Bishop ; whose 
services to the church had been conspicuous, their 
utility manifest, their talents exercised^ and their 
merits proved, any one, upon whom this mark of 
favour would not have been more consistently and 
more properly bestowed. 

It must be perfectly unnecessary to enter into 
any critical discussion of the Bishop's merits as a 
writer. His works have been long before the pub- 
lic, and universally admired for their force and ele- 
gance. As a preacher he was incomparable, and 
so evidently felt every syllable he uttered, that he 
could not fail, nor did he ever fail, to make the 
most strong and lasting impression on his hearers* 
For other and more detailed particulars of his life, 
the reader is referred to the Biographical Sketch of 
Archdeacon Hodgson* One or two things present 

themselves 
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themselves to the recollection, which, as they have 
not. a place in that volume, may be admitted here. 
They were communicated, it seems, to the Sexage- 
narian by the Bishop himself. 

When at Cambridge, and just after being ad- 
mitted into orders, he^made several efforts to obtain 
a curacy, but in vain. He used with much good 
humour to relate the circumstance, which it did not 
become him, he observed, to forget, that there 
was a time when he did not possess interest enough 
to obtain a curacy. At length, it was proposed 
to him to read prayers to the family of the May- 
nards, at Easton Lodge. Tliis was a considerable 
distance from Cambridge, but he was so pleased 
with the appointment, that, to use his own words 

used to say, " I thought I had got a Bishopric/' 

■ 

After having been Bishop of Chester for many 
. years, in which interval he used laughingly to say, 
he had never interest enough to procure a good 
Cheshire cheese, he was appointed to the Bishopric 
of London, not only without any solicitation on his 
own part, or on that of his friends, but without the 
mol^t remote expectation of such an event He 
was sitting after tea in the garden with Mrs. Por- 
teus, at his favourite place of retirement in Kent, 
when a letter arrived from Mr. Pitt, notifying the 
appointment. 

Notwitt 
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Notwithstanding the obligation which he always 
avowed to the Queen^ whose Bishop he was cus- 
tomarily, and perhaps not improperly called, he 
certainly, on one occasion at least, had the firmness 
to refuse compliance with a Royal recommendation, 
in favour of an individual, who was not in his judg- 
ment adequate to fulfil the duties of the situation 
required. 

Much more was said in the Manuscript on the 
subject of this excellent personage, but as it ap- 
peared to be rather expressive of private ffseling 
and individual attachment, than to comprehend 
further and interesting anecdotes, it is here omitted. 
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